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THE ARANDA MEMORIAL: 
GENUINE OR FORGED? 


In 1912, Professor William Spence Robertson of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois found among the papers, ‘‘Pacification of 
America’’, in the Archives of the Indies a copy of a famous 
document, the secret Memorial which is said to have been 
given to Charles III of Spain by the Count of Aranda shortly 
after the latter completed the negotiations of peace between 
Spain and England. A letter was attached to this manuscript 
copy, which is of such significance as to warrant its full 
quotation: 


Excmo, Senor Duque del Infantado: 

Muy sefior mio y de mi mas alto aprecio y estimacién: embriagado 
de dolor y de penas sélo puede dispertame el interés de mi Soberano 
y de mi Patria, porque el hombre de bien no puede dexar de serlo 
por mas ofensas que reciba; y por mi parte antes pereceré que dexar 
de serlo: Poco me falta para acabar victima de mi lealtad. 

Entre las curiosidades que conservo se halla el papel cuya copia 
acompano; y creyendo que en las actuales circunstancias pudiera ser 
‘itil a V. E. su conocimiento si es que no lo hubiese visto, me he 
- resuelto a transcribirlo 4 V. E. seguro del buen uso que hara de él si 
no hubiere llegado 4 sus manos, y que aun en el caso contrario sabria 
apreciar mi celo y disimular mi légereza. 

Las causas de mi desconsuelo no son para transcribirse 4 este papel, 
y acaso no seria initil que V. E. las supiera: si mi conducta y 
padecimientos me hiciesen acreedor, y V. E. pudiese destinar 4 oirme 
algunos minutos consolaria a uno de los realistas mas legitimos leno 
de pundonor y de celo por el bien del Rey y mejor servicio. 
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Dios guarde 4 V. E. muchos afios. Madrid 9 de Diciembre de 
1825. Exemo. Sefior B. L. M. de V. E. Rafael Morant. (Hay una 
rubrica). 

Al dorso dice: ‘‘Papel del Sefior Conde de Aranda sobre la 
America, 1783’’.! 


This explanation is important for several reasons. It 
would seem to indicate that possibly Rafael Morant possessed 
the original manuscript of the Memorial. As a member of 
the ministry of the treasury, he transmitted a copy of the 
Memorial to the president of the ministry.with the thought 
that he might, in the existing circumstances, have use for it.” 
The copy of the Memorial, the printed form of which was 
used in the preparation of this paper, had its source in Madrid 
and surely antedates the French version. In his French trans- 
lation of William Coxe’s Memoirs of the Kings of Spain of 
the House of Bourbon which appeared in 1827, Andrés Muriel 
included a translation of the Memorial.* It is possible that 
his work was based on the Morant copy. With two or three 
exceptions, the French translation has been the version on 
which historians have made their comments. But the result 
of Professor Robertson’s researches is to introduce new 
characters and a new setting in connection with the Memorial. 

To the present writer, it seems that the historian still lacks 
sufficient evidence on which to brand the Aranda Memorial as 
a forgery. Those who have taken this position rely for the 
most part upon a printed form of a French translation of a 

*Shortly after Professor Robertson’s researches, but independently of him, 
the Memorial was printed in Boletin del Instituto de Estudios Americanistas de 
Sevilla, Afio I (1913), Namero 2, 53 ff. The writer is much indebted to Professor 
Robertson for information on the Memorial and for the encouragement which 
prompted him to make a study of this subject several years ago. The views 
herein expressed in no way commit those to whom he is under obligation. 

* Diccionario Enciclopédico Hispano-Americano, de Literatura, Ciencias, y 
Artes (23 vols., Barcelona, 1896), XXVIII, 273; X, 874. 

* William Coxe, L’Hspagne sous les Rois de la Maison de Bourbon (translated 
into the French with notes and additions by Andrés Muricl, 6 vols., Paris, 1827), 
VI, 45-54. References to the existing copies of the Memorial may be found in 


Julian Paz, Catdlogo de Manuscritos de América existentes en la Biblioteca 
Nacional (Madrid, 1933), pp. 122, 163. 
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Spanish copy. This fact precludes the use of many tests of 
authorship. No argument may be adduced either way from a 
study of handwriting. The quality and condition of the paper 
upon which it was written and of the ink with which it was 
penned can be of no value. We do not even know whether 
the original document had a signature. Those who denounce 
the document attack the circumstances of the birth of the 
Memorial, but they place most reliance upon showing discrep- 
ancies in the subject matter. Even if successful in the latter 
attempt, their basis for argument must be overwhelmingly 
conclusive in order to overcome the possibilities that Aranda 
misrepresented his own views, held at an earlier date, or 
altered his opinion owing to changed conditions. 


Il 


As Professor Arthur P. Whitaker suggests in his article, 
‘““The Pseudo-Aranda Memoir of 1783’’,* probably the most 
effective attack on the authenticity of the Memorial was made 
by Antonio Ferrer del Rio. To the latter it seemed improb- 
able that a proposal of such importance, if genuine, should 
escape the files of the prime minister, Floridablanea. Appar- 
ently, neither the official correspondence nor the confidential 
communications of this man, Aranda’s political chief, contain 
any reference to it. But Ferrer del Rio himself seems to lack 
faith in this reasoning, for he admitted that Aranda had per- 
mission to return to Madrid and may have submitted the 
paper in person to the king.’ There is proof that Aranda 
left Paris in December, 1783, and returned late in May of the 
following year.® It should be added that not all of the cor- 


4 Arthur P. Whitaker, ‘‘The Pseudo-Aranda Memoir of 1783’’ in THE His- 
‘PANIC AMERICAN HISTORICAL Review, XVII, 287. 

5 Antonio Ferrer del Rio, Historia del Reinado de Carlos III (4 vols., Madrid, 
1856), III, 404 ff. 

6 Aranda to Floridablanca, Paris, December 8, 1783, Archivo General de 
Simaneas, Estado, Libro 179, Library of Congress, Manuscripts Division, Cun- 
ningham transcripts, Part VII, 1333. A list of Aranda’s correspondence which 
was made available by Doctor Roscoe R. Hill, shows conclusively that Aranda 
departed on the 10th of December. For the use of this bibliographical aid as 
well as for general suggestions and criticisms I am very grateful to Doctor Hill. 
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respondence of the ambassador passed through the hands of 
the foreign minister at Madrid. On one occasion, when Aranda 
advocated immediate naval operations against England, his 
plan was submitted to Charles III through the French min- 
ister, Montmorin, with the authorship unrevealed.’ In 1776, 
Grimaldi instructed Aranda to present without a signature 
his plan for arousing a rebellion in Ireland in order that it 
might have the appearance of a state paper as distinguished 
from a diplomatic dispatch.’ 

Those who seek to discredit Aranda’s authorship claim 
that no reason existed at that time for fearing that the ag- 
itated North American colonies would infect the Spanish 
American dependencies. The former were settled by religious 
dissenters who acquired liberties and rights of self govern- 
ment which, when threatened, would impel them to rebellion. 
The latter were colonized by Catholic missionaries and sol- 
diers whose subservience to Church and Crown protected 
them from thoughts of rebellion and independence.® This 
argument disregards the facts that Tupac Amaru IT had led 
one of the most formidable native uprisings in colonial his- 
tory, that the comuneros of New Granda forced the royal 
authorities temporarily to surrender to their demands and 
sent emissaries to England, and that Charles III had inaug- 
urated the most revolutionary reform in colonial administra- 
tion since the days of Ferdinand and Isabella, all in the course 
of the three years, 1780 to 1783.” 

The authenticity of the Memorial is attacked on the ground 
that the negotiator of peace with England had no reason to 
be disappointed over the result. Ferrer del Rio goes so far 
as to characterize the Spanish conduct and conclusion of the 
contest as ‘‘triumphs which fulfilled all the objects which his 


*Frangois Rousseau, Regne de Charles III d’Espagne (2 vols., Paris, 1907), 
II, 142. 

®* Henri Doniol, Histoire de la Participation de la France @ 1’Ktablissement 
des Etats Unis d’ Amérique (5 vols., Paris, 1884-1899), I, 336. 

° Ferrer del Rio, op. cit., III, 409. 

*See the pertinent chapters in Bernard Moses, Spain’s declining Power in 
South America, 1730-1806 (Berkeley, 1919). 
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perspicacity suggested’’."". Upon a subject, which is treated 
at greater length below, it is sufficient here to indicate that 
any peace terms which did not include the cession of Gibraltar 
to Spain and perhaps the Bahamas too, hardly included all the 
objects which ‘‘his perspicacity suggested’’.2 Almost at 
every turn throughout the course of the war both Spain and 
France had disregarded Aranda’s advice. He had every rea- 
son to be keenly disappointed, for his Spanish pride had been 
repeatedly injured. 

Considerable attention has been given to the possibility 
that the Memorial may have been used by certain exiled 
Spaniards for the purpose of restoring them to favor with 
Ferdinand VII. Such is an explanation given to the circum- 
stances surrounding Muriel’s publication of it in 1827, ‘‘cir- 
cumstances surrounding the birth of the secret memoir’’ 
which are said to ‘‘create a presumption against its legit- 
imacy’’..* One would conclude from this characterization 
that its author was prepared to prove that the document was 
forged near the time of this publication and for that purpose. 
On the contrary, he subscribes to the theory that it was forged 
over thirty years earlier.** If one takes the view that Godoy 
forged the Memorial in 1794, how does the misuse of it in 
1826 and 1827 affect the question of its genuineness? 

The theory that Godoy was responsible for the Memorial 
is based on the facts that he and Aranda were political en- 
emies and that the latter’s final retirement was due to the 
former. Professor Whitaker concludes that as a result of the 
council meeting of March 14, 1794, Godoy’s political life hung 
in the balance and that he was under the necessity of finding 
some means to discredit Aranda. The means which he took, 
according to the same theory, was the forging of the Memorial 

11 Ferrer del Rio, op. cit., IIT, 406. 
12 Professor Whitaker seems inclined to agree with Ferrer del Rio as to the 
success of the negotiations from the Spanish viewpoint, but to the present writer, 


Whitaker’s earlier views that the terms were unwelcome to Spain seem to be the 
more sound; see his The Spanish American Frontier: 1783-1795 (Boston and 


New York, 1927), p. 10. : 
18 Whitaker, loc. cit., pp. 290-291. 4 Ibid., pp. 298-301. 
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and presenting it secretly to Charles IV.%* This hypothesis 
seems unnecessary. Aranda had retired in 1792 old in years 
and honored, apparently, by the gratitude of his sovereigns. 
His place in the ministry of foreign affairs was taken by 
Godoy. Aranda returned to the service of the state in the 
capacity of doyen. In bringing about his final retirement, 
it was hardly necessary for Godoy to manufacture a charge 
of treason committed ten years earlier, if the Memorial could 
in any way be interpreted as treachery. Aranda vigorously 
opposed the war with France. He protested that ‘‘no nation 
has a right to intervene in the domestic government of other 
peoples’’. He had high praise for the French revolutionary 
armies and remarked that ‘‘the spirit of liberty has made 
unbelievable progress among them’’. He seemed to attribute 
the bad condition of the Spanish armies to the entire ab- 
sence of the spirit of liberty and equality.** Always pro- 
French, steeped in the philosophy of Voltaire, Rousseau, 
and d’Alembert, Aranda had the temerity to praise the lib- 
erty and equality which only a few months earlier had caused 
the death of the king’s Bourbon cousin, Louis XVI of France. 
Would Godoy have had to go further than these words and 
this conduct to find a charge of treason?!" 


iil 


In presenting the following comparison of ideas expressed 
in the Memorial and those given in Aranda’s recognized cor- 
respondence, the present writer has no intention of proving 
the authenticity of the document. His object is to show the 
similarity of ideas expressed in these writings. He holds only 
that a possibility still exists that the Memorial is genuine. 

* Professor Whitaker bases much of his theory of Godoy’s authorship of the 
Memorial upon the Acta of the Council meeting of March 14, 1794, as found in 
Andrés Muriel, Historia de Carlos IV in Memorial Histérico Espaiiol (Madrid, 
1894), XXX, 235-236n. A careful reading of this document shows that his 
interpretation is open to serious question. 

* Muriel, op. cit., VI, 60-65. 

“In his The Spanish American Frontier, p. 174, Professor Whitaker takes 


the view that for his warning of the dire consequences of the English alliance 
Aranda was rewarded by ‘‘dismissal, disgrace, and imprisonment’’, 
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For a clear understanding of that document, we may proceed 
to an explanation of its contents. These may be summarized 
as follows: a customary expression of respect for the crown 
and a significant reference to the negotiation of peace with 
England constitute the introduction. As to France, the author 
atirms that blind to its true interests it involved itself and 
its ally, Spain, in an unfortunate war in the interest of Eng- 
land’s American colonies. He felt that perhaps colonies so 
far distant could not be permanent. In the Spanish depend- 
encies, geographic difficulties prevented an adequate control 
over governors and viceroys whose greed and vengeance im- 
pose hardships upon the natives. The author sees a new dan- 
ger arising from the new, formidable ‘‘federated republic’’ 
to the north, today ‘‘a pigmy’’, tomorrow ‘‘an irresistible 
colossus’’, developed by the wide expanse of land for settle- 
ment, by freedom of religion, and by the liberal policies of the 
government. This new state will direct its efforts ‘‘to the 
entire possession of the Floridas in order to dominate the 
Mexican gulf’’. It will not only interrupt Spanish commerce 
with Mexico ‘‘but will aspire to the conquest of that vast em- 
pire which we will not be able to defend’’. The author finally 
turns to a solution. He suggests that Spain dispossess itself 
of all its colonies except Cuba, Puerto Rico, and several trad- 
ing stations farther south, and that new kingdoms, to be ruled 
by Bourbon princes, be established in Mexico, Peru, and 
Tierra Firme. The new states would be obligated to com- 
pensate the mother country in terms of silver, gold, and 
produce. They would be obligated to agree to marriage alli- 
ances and commercial treaties with the mother country and 
with each other. Such a project would benefit Spain’s com- 
merce, its merchant marine, and would enable it to resist the 
powers of Europe and restrict the powers of America. These 
advantages would be shared with France, but England would 
be excluded and kept in ignorance of the plan.”* 

The Memorial can be judged only in the light of Aranda’s 
whole political theory and with the thought that he was a man 


38 Boletin ... Americanistas, Aiio I, Namero 2, 53 ff. 
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of audacity and fearlessness in expression of ideas. He feared 
England, was attached to France, considered England’s col- 
onies as potentially dangerous, and desired to protect Spain’s 
empire. All of these ideas appear time and again in his cor- 
respondence. All of them appear in the Memorial. As early 
as 1770, he proposed to strike at England’s commerce by clos- 
ing Spanish markets to it and by seizing English merchant 
ships in the ports of Spain. For sheer audacity this plan 
surpasses the Memorial, for it certainly would have provoked 
immediate war. Six years later, he urged upon Grimaldi a 
plan for an expedition to Ireland in order to aid the rebellion 
and to establish a new and independent state. With his cus- 
tomary impetuosity, he commented ‘‘What would England be 
if after having lost its colonies it lost Ireland also. ... This 
would be a blow at the heart of England....’’° In a similar 
spirit the author of the Memorial offered to promote the 
scheme therein suggested ‘‘with all the secrecy and precau- 
tions necessary in order that England may not know of it ...’’ 
and he added: ‘‘ What a terrible blow to English pride’’. In 
1777, in a long dispatch to Grimaldi, Aranda commented at 
length on the reduced power of England’s war marine owing 
to the fact that American sailors no longer served in its ships. 
From this, he concluded that England’s trade and commerce 
would suffer.*?. In the following year, he felt that Franco- 
Spanish naval strength was superior to the enemy. From 
these optimistic statements, one can readily understand why 
Aranda constantly urged the war policy upon his government. 
One of the prime reasons behind his reasoning was expressed 
in the dispatch, above mentioned, of January 13, 1777: 


... Spain has a great breadth of interests to guard in America and 

cannot protect them now nor in the future; it ought not to be doubted 

but that England is to seek them out at all times and in all regions; 

and with many places from which to choose, she will be directed to 

those most unprotected; so then, what is the most effective way to 
* Rousseau, op. cit., II, 71. * Doniol, op. cit., I, 354, 357. 


“Juan F. Yela Utrilla, Espafia ante la Independencia de los Estados Unidos 
(2 vols., Lérida, 1925), II, 44. 
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avoid these risks but that of reducing England so that she may never 
rise again.?? 


But Aranda failed to convince his government that the time 
had arrived for striking at the enemy. 

The geographic difficulties of controlling the Spanish col- 
onies are elaborated in the Memorial. The author stated that: 


Spanish domination in the Americas cannot be very permanent, based 
on the fact that possessions so far distant from the mother country 
never have been maintained for a long time. 


Among other problems he mentions ‘‘the difficulty of lending 
aid from Europe’’, ‘‘the distance of the Sovereign and of the 
Supreme Tribunal to which they repair’’, ‘‘the difficulty of 
ascertaining the truth at such long distance’’. In the quota- 
tion above given of a dispatch written by Aranda in 1777, 
Aranda noted that the geographic difficulties were such that 
Spain could not hope ‘‘to protect them now nor in the future’’. 
In 1786, he feared that Spain could not administer the col- 
onies ‘‘so distant from our resources’’.?*?_ Several years later 
he reiterated the idea that Spanish possessions far distant 
from the metropolis could not be defended. 

The solution of the problem as it appeared to the author 
of the Memorial, as has been noted above, was that Spain dis- 
possess itself of the colonies excepting Cuba, Puerto Rico, and 
several commercially important points farther south on the 
conditions that compensation be offered to the mother country 
and that marriage and commercial treaties be negotiated be- 
tween the new states and Spain. 

The importance of the islands and the inferior value of 
the mainland are indicated by Aranda in a dispatch of July 
24,1775. The view is expressed that Spain must hold fast to 
the islands of Cuba, Santo Domingo, and Puerto Rico 


because of being most easy to maintain in obedience, they are at the 
gateway of the continent by their position, and because though lost 


2 Ibid., II, 38. 
2% Ferrer del Rio, op. cit., III, 407n. * Muriel, op. cit., VI, 65. 
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these three ports in good condition would suffice to give to Spain a 
sufficient trade in those goods which are natural to it. 


Further, 
The outer wall of all the mainland is the islands, the part most open 
and least distant for trade, . . . most easy to protect... . The risks of 


the continent are not imaginary.”° 


In 1786, Aranda wrote to Floridablanca proposals which have 
no factors irreconcilable with the Memorial: 


My fear is that we are not able to maintain the whole of our America, 
either by extension or by the disposal of some parts of it as Peru 
and Chile .. . Portugal is more suitable for us and it alone would be 
more useful than all the continent of America, excepting the islands. 


He included among these ideas which he characterized as 
dreams the thought of exchanging Peru for Portugal with 
Chile thrown in for good measure and of establishing an 
infante in Buenos Aires. At any rate Mexico, the islands, and 
the northern coast of South America constituted sufficient 
territory for Spain.”® 

We may turn to another idea which the author of the 
Memorial voiced. To him the new state, born a pigmy, was 
destined to become a formidable giant and an irresistible 
colossus expanding southward to the Gulf and toward Mex- 
ico. This prophecy seems to belong peculiarly to Aranda, 
not that others failed to foresee it, but that he constantly 
emphasized it. 

In the dispatch, cited above, of 1775, Aranda predicted 
that the time would come when the colonies united would 
strive for the mastery of all of America and throw off the 
European yoke ‘‘more insufferable to the Spanish Americans 


than to the English’’.*7 He wrote to Grimaldi on October 10, 
1776: 


* Dispatch 505, Paris, July 24, 1775, A. G. S, Libro 181, loc. cit., Part II, 
27-30. 


* Ferrer del Rio, op. cit., III, 407-409. ™ See note 25 above. 
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. . . these alone with time will become our rivals by their position 
and growth in population.”8 


In the long dispatch of January 13, 1777, he described the 
colonies as 


another power . . . stable and territorial, which has already invoked 
the patrician name of America with two and a half million inhab- 
itants, descendants of Europe, which . . . will double their numbers 
every 25 or 30 years and in 50 or 60 may reach eight or ten mil- 
lions. . . . The character of that country so crossed with rivers and 
lakes will be esteemed by a people who will grow unexcelled, through 
the liberty and good treatment of its laws as through agriculture, 
industry, and commerce in which its happiness will be founded.?® 


As the author of the Memorial asserted that the new state 
would expand toward the Floridas and Mexico, so Aranda 
predicted in 1775 that ‘‘if they separate from the English, 
as the first object of their expansion they will take Loui- 
siana....’”° In 1777, he voiced the fear that the colonies 
“would be able to penetrate our possessions through the back 
of Louisiana’’ and would establish themselves on the Gulf of 
Mexico.*' Later, he returned to the subject with this warning 
to Floridablanca: 


Take care, Your Excellency, lest the Mexican Gulf, and the celebrated 
port of Pensacola, bordering Louisiana, and the channel of the Ba- 
hamas with its mainland be in the power of others, and also the beau- 
tiful temperate province of Florida, the first by preference which 
will be peopled by others.*” 


Aranda was in a position to know of American ambitions. In 
the spring of 1777, Franklin offered assistance to Spain in 
reducing the town and harbor of Pensacola and in conquering 
the English sugar islands, provided inhabitants of the United 
States be allowed the right of free navigation of the Missis- 

* Yela Utrilla, op. cit., II, 23. * Ibid., II, 42-43, 47. 

* See note 25 above.  Yela Utrilla, op. cit., II, 46-47. 

29 Aranda to Floridablanca, Paris, December 28, 1777, A. G. S. Libro 179, loc. 
cit., Part I, 259-260. 
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sippi.* The resolutions of the Continental Congress were 
not conducive to the peace of mind of the Spaniards, for in 
February, 1779, that body specified the Mississippi as a bound- 
ary and the right to its navigation as just demands of the 
colonies.** In that same year, John Jay’s instructions per- 
mitted him to guarantee Florida to Spain in return for the 
right of navigating the Mississippi.” 

That subject in the Memorial which seems most incon- 
sistent with Aranda’s policy and actions was stated as follows: 


The American colonies have remained independent: this is my sor- 
row and fear. France as it has little to lose in America has not been 
detained in its projects by the consideration that Spain, its intimate 
and powerful ally in the new world, alone remains exposed to terrible 
blows. From the beginning it has blundered in its calculations favor- 
ing and aiding this independence as I declared several times to its 
ministers. What more could France desire than to see the English and 
the colonies destroy each other in a war of separation which should 
always yield advantage to its power and interest? The antipathy of 
France for England blinded the French cabinet from recognizing 
that what was proper was to watch quietly this destructive battle of 
the two parties, but to our disgrace it was not thus, but rather with 
the basis of the Family Compact, it involved us in a war also in which 


we have struggled against our own proper cause as I am about to 
explain. 


In this statement the contestants of the authenticity of the 
document find their strongest argument. Great care should 
be exercised, however, to interpret it in the light of Aranda’s 
diplomatic disappointments. He urged that the new state be 
bound through a treaty, the terms of which would be dictated 
by Spain and France. This thought had so taken possession 
of his mind as to lead him to the belief that the opposition 
came from Versailles rather than from his own government.** 
That he had no enthusiasm for the independence of the Amer- 
ican colonies is indicated by his advice ‘‘to begin immediately’ 


* Francis Wharton, Revolutionary Diplomatic Correspondence of the United 
States (Washington, 1889), II, 304. ™ Tbid., III, 58, 312. 


% Ibid., III, 353. ® Doniol, op. cit., II, 172. 
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an open support for the attainment of independence when 
their fortune wavers . . . will be the means of contracting 
what is desired with the colonies’’.*” In the same dispatch to 
Grimaldi he elaborated on his theory: 


By the break with England through a formal treaty with the colonies 
... the reacquisition of Florida, which England acquired in the last 
peace, would be accomplished .. . which the colonies would not now 
dispute but may do so later by conquest . . . because it is most im- 
portant that that new dominion should not carry on shipping by that 
route formed precisely by the channel of the Bahamas, reaching to 
the Mississippi River and the ports of New Orleans with the famous 
port of Pensacola in the interior of the Gulf of Mexico. 


Aranda hoped to limit the United States not only on the south 
but also to restrict it on the west. ‘‘... Spain ought to fix 
its limits in order to avoid any question in the future’’.®* 
This sentiment was not a momentary reflection, for in his 
diary, August, 1782, he recorded a summary of his conversa- 
tions with Jay and Vergennes. Objecting to Reyneval’s pro- 
posal of a western boundary, Aranda preferred a line which 
would limit the United’ States thus: 


to cut the Cherokees (Tennessee) at the confluence of the Pelisipi 
mounting the latter to its origin in order to strike the Cumberland 
River and following it to the Ohio, descending this to its mouth in 
the Mississippi. . . .*° 


Not only would Aranda restrict the growth of the United 
States on the west, he desired to balance its power by estab- 
lishing a French republic in Canada. As early as October 
10, 1776, he wrote to Grimaldi: 


if to the north of a new Anglo-American state which the insurgents. 
will form, there may be another Gallo-American which may restrain 
it, then there will always be recourse for Spain and no immediate 
bad consequences. . . .*° 

* Yela Utrilla, op. cit., II, 43. ® Ibid., II, 43, 46, 47. 

* Tbid., II, 364; see ‘‘Mitchell’s Map of North America, 1755’’, in United 


States Geological Survey, Bulletin No. 689 (Washington, D. C., 1923). 
“Dispatch 853, Paris, October 10, 1776, A. G. S. Libro 181, loc. cit., Part I, 


a72, 
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The idea appealed to him, for in the next year he wrote: 


If France wished to recover the possession of Canada it could achieve 
it without objection from the colonies through the mere fact of its 
alliance and break with England, and it would suit Spain since the 
United Colonies of America would remain restricted on two sides. 


By this means ‘‘the mutual guarantee of the two Powers with 
the new would be more natural and solid’’.** 


Aranda’s plans and hopes received a severe set-back by the 
terms of the alliance between France and the colonies. In a 
dispatch of March 7, 1778, he addressed Floridablanca as 
follows: 


Your Excellency should observe in the treaty of alliance with the 
colonies, Article VI, in which France cedes its right to Canada and 
other possessions which by the treaty of 1763 passed into the hands 
of the English, and the 7th, in which the right to attack any island 
situated in the Gulf of Mexico or near it of those which Great Britain 
possesses, is allowed. .. .*” 


This first article, above cited, crushed completely Aranda’s 
project for a Canadian republic to offset the United States. 
The second article permitted the Americans to operate in the 
Caribbean and effectively destroyed his idea of keeping that 
body of water a Spanish mare clausum. The damage did not 
stop there. Aranda predicted that the colonies would retract 
their promise regarding Pensacola, dispute the possession of 
Florida and make difficulties in the regulation of commerce.** 

In the light of these quotations, may we not believe that 
to Aranda the independence of the colonies was in the words 
of the Memorial a matter of ‘‘sorrow and fear’’. Is it unrea- 
sonable to think that perhaps he felt that France, ‘‘. . . has 
not been detained in its projects by the consideration that Spain 

. remains exposed to terrible blows’’ and that France 
‘‘blundered in its calculations favoring and aiding this inde- 
pendence’’? 


“ Yela Utrilla, op. cit., LI, 47. 
“ Tbid., II, 241. * Ibid., II, 242. 
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Turning from Aranda’s views on the manner in which 

France entered the war, we may ask how he looked upon 
Spanish entry and participation in that struggle. In a mes- 
sage to Floridablanca of May 2, 1779, Aranda gave vent to 
his disgust : 
Now we have thrown aside the mask, for Spain itself has been as a 
protectress in advancing the risky thing of independence of Eng- 
land, and in order to promote its mediation through precaution or 
through means, it has armed and made expenditures, with gallantry 
aiding the liberty of the colonies and allowing them to form their 
new empire as if a thousand leagues of sea separated their possessions 
and the Spanish . . . and with the generosity of pardoning England 
the infinite injuries which it has ever used toward Spain and without 
seeking any of that which it usurped... .*4 


As for the conduct of the war Aranda was just as critical. 
On April 14, 1781, he wrote to Floridablanea characterizing 
the struggle as ‘‘a war which on our side has been made if 
not in pantomime, not in reality’’.** Years later, after the 
French revolutionists had executed Louis XVI, Aranda 
pleaded for neutrality on the basis that ‘‘An English expedi- 
tion would soon make us repent of the ill considered support 
which we have given to the insurgents of New England’’.*® 
In view of these opinions expressed in 1779, 1781, and 1793, is 
it difficult to believe that Aranda felt that the war was a mis- 
take and that the wiser course would have been to let the two 
deadly enemies of Spain’s trans-oceanic interests fight it out? 

The foregoing explanation of Aranda’s political views is 
intended to establish a reason for suspending final judgment 
on the Memorial. To the present writer the evidence, as ex- 
amined to date, favors Aranda’s authorship, but he does not 
pretend to conclusiveness. Perhaps one should recall an apt. 
characterization of Aranda as a ‘‘daring schemer and bad 


“ Aranda to Floridablanca, Paris, May 2, 1779, A. G. S. Libro 179, loc. cit.,. 
Part III, 290 f. 

“ Aranda to Floridablanea, Paris, April 14, 1781, A. G. S. Libro 179, loc. cit., 
Part V, 956. 

* Coxe, op. cit., VI, 65-66. 
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calculator rather than a creative or sagacious statesman’’.* 
In his own words his political policy was expressed thus: 


The variation of times, the progress of other powers seem to me to 
make necessary, if convenient, a separation from ancient maxims 
which may have been good when adopted but do not apply to the 
future because of the change of circumstances.*® 


Autmon R. WricHt. 
The National Archives. 


“ Wharton, op. cit., I, 144. “See note 25 above. 


COLONIAL TUCUMAN! 


When the Spanish conquistadores rode down from the 
Upper Peruvian highlands and toward the region of the great 
Argentine plains, they came upon Tucumén, a pleasant and 
indefinite land. Its very name was of dubious meaning. 
Tucuman may, indeed, have been the ‘‘land where the cotton 
grows’’, or the Incas may have used the term merely to 
designate ‘‘a land to the south, in the little-known part of the 
world’’. But one thing now seems certain. Since the land 
had been named Tucma long before the birth of its famous 
Indian chief, Tucumanhao, historians have decided that while 
that particular Indian may have been named after his land, 
the land was not named after him.’ 

The boundaries of our Tucuman were even more uncer- 
tain than the origin of its name. Not only was there an un- 
fortunate lack of precision in their original delineation, but 
during the course of history those limiting lines expanded, 
contracted. The extent and location of Tucuman became a 


matter of date.’ 


17This paper is one of a series of studies made possible by the grant of the 
Class of 1905 Fellowship from Mount Holyoke College for the year 1935-1936. 

2For discussions of the origin of the name, see Pablo Groussac (et al.), 
Memoria histérica y descriptiva de la Provincia de Tucumdén (Buenos Aires, 
1882), pp. 12, 13; Luis Silva Lezaeta, El conquistador Francisco de Aguirre 
(Santiago de Chile, 1904), pp. 102-103; N. Avellaneda, writing in the Nueva 
Revista de Buenos Aires (IV, 322), suggests another possible derivation for the 
name of Tucum4n—from Tucuiman, frontier—with reference to one of the fron- 
tiers of the Inca Empire. 
' For pre-conquest use of the term Tucum4n, see Roberto Levillier, Nueva 
Crénica de la Conquista del Tucumaén (Buenos Aires, 1926, 1930, 1931), I, 18; 
and Manuel Lizondo Borda, Historia de la Gobernacién del Tucumén (Buenos 
Aires, 1928), pp. 70, 71. 

For material on the early boundaries and extent of Tucum4n, see Audiencia 
de Chareas, Correspondencia de Presidentes y Oidores (Madrid, 1918, 1922, 1922), 
II, 135; Germ4n Latorre (ed.), Relaciones geograficas de Indias (Sevilla, 1919), 
pp. 135, 136, 141 in the included ‘‘Relacién de las provincias del Tucum4n y del 
sitio que tienen’’, by Diego Pacheco; ‘‘ Vocabulario geogr&fico, relativo a la 
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The earliest reports seem to locate the land in the moun- 
tain and valley region east of the Andes and extending from 
present Jujuy to San Juan. The Incas stretched this Tucu- 
man until it became their vast southern dependency between 
the eastern and the western boundaries of the Parana-Plata 
rivers and of the Andean chain. Early Spaniards at first 
applied the name of Tucumdén only to the eastern plains of 
the present province of Santiago del Estero; then, being 
acquisitive by nature, our Spaniards added to this Santiaguan 
Tucuman the land of the present provinces of Cajamarca, 
Rioja, Tucuman, Cérdoba, Salta, Jujuy, and a part of the 
Chaco. This great hinterland province was colonial Tucu- 
man. After the creation of the viceroyalty of Buenos Aires 
in 1776, the Chilean province of Cuyo—comprising the mod- 
ern Argentine provinces of Mendoza, San Juan, and San 
Luis—was added to Tucuman; six years later the resultant 
new province was split into two divisions, which became the 
intendencies of Cordoba del Tucuman and Salta del Tucuman. 
Only with the period of Independence was the term Tucuman 
applied to the region immediately around the city of that 
name—the modern Argentine province. 

In the course of history, then, the term Tucuman has been 
applied to the whole central and western part of the present 
Argentine Republic as well as to that republic’s smallest mod- 
ern province and to its capital city. For the purposes of this 
paper, the region considered will be that of colonial Tucuman. 
The period covered will be the sixteenth century time, when 
Indian and Spanish civilizations clashed and the great hinter- 
land province came into being. 

Colonial Tucuman slid off from the high plateau of Upper 
Peru. In the northwestern part is the barren puna of Jujuy 
and Salta, a continuation of the plateau land of the desert of 
Atacama and of southern Bolivia. From this puna, descend 
broken mountain ranges, paralleling the Andes and dividing 


Gobernacién del Rfo de la Plata, estractado de las Cartas de Indias’’, in Revista 
de la Biblioteca Publica de Buenos Aires, I, 455; Lizondo Borda, op. cit., pp. 6-10 
and Groussae, op. cit., p. 10. 
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western Tucuman into a series of fairly evenly spaced moun- 
tain and valley lines which run north and south, and which 
mark roads for travel and settlement. As one looks at these 
broken mountain lines on a map, they can be visualized into 
stepping stones, decreasing gradually in height as the moun- 
tains lumber down into the plain. Or, again, our mountain 
lines may be seen as a series of parallel folds in the earth’s 
crust, marking lines of tectonic force and backing up the 
mighty Andes in the crush of a continent against a stiff 
Pacific basin. East of this succession of mountains and val- 
leys are the plains, with their sub-tropical forests, to the 
north; the great saline desert in the center, where Santiago, 
Cajamarca, Rioja, and Cordoba dip down to meet; and the 
pampa grass lands to the south. 

In general, the slope of the land is a slow one from the 
northwestern highland southeast to the Plata Basin. This is 
the course marked by the three rivers which survive to reach 
the sea—the Bermejo in the north, the Salado in the center, 
and the Tercero or Carcaranal or Amazonas in the south. 
The Dulce, Quarto, and Quinto also seem to have headed for 
the Plata system, but they died in lagoons on their way. For 
this land is bad for rivers. In the west, melting snows run 
into salt hollows where they are burnt up by desert heat. 
The climate of the whole region is comparatively dry. The 
land slant is so gradual that a river must run with many a 
turn and twist; heat and winds, together with the distance to 
cover before reaching the sea, increase the hazards from 
evaporation. When the rains do come, rivers swell rapidly, 
tear away soft clay or sandy banks, broaden their beds, de- 
crease their depth with new sediment deposits, make evapora- 
tion dangerously easier. Again, the soil is porous, and a river 
may even disappear in it entirely.* 

4In describing Tucumdn’s rivers, Roberto Levillier used the adjective ‘‘ambu- 
latory’’ as he referred to their annoying habit of changing their courses and 
either flooding some unfortunate town or moving its water supply away. This 
‘ambulatory’? quality of Tucumanean rivers, to me, seems characteristic of 


Tucumanean geography as a whole. Attention has already been called to the 
fact that the term Tuecumén itself was far from static in quality; neither the 
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The vegetation of this great area falls into four main 
classes, which are determined not so much by latitude as by 
altitude or by the rain supply. These four classes are desert, 
‘‘monte’’ vegetation, pampa, and sub-tropical forest. On the 
high northern puna of Jujuy and Salta is the cold desert 
country; down out of the high altitudes, still close to the 
western Andean rim, is the hot land, desert, save in valleys 
watered by little streams from mountain snows; and the 
broad gash of the great saline desert lies through the center 
of the country from Rioja to Santiago. The ‘‘monte’’, or 
scrub vegetation, is found in the rather dry strip which in- 
cludes central and western Cérdoba, central Santiago, cen- 
tral and eastern Tucuman, and north into the province of 
Salta. This vegetation line runs generally from southeast to 
northwest. Again, this vegetation is to be found in those 
valleys of the western provinces of Cajamarca and Rioja 
whenever there is enough moisture to defeat the desert. The 
tropical forest luxuriates in the rains caught by the eastern 
slopes and lowlands of Jujuy and Salta, and in the Chaco. 
The pampa grass lands extend into south and eastern 
Cordoba.5 


land’s Indian nor its Spanish settlers showed any tendency to remain properly 
put; winds, like the zonda and the pampero, swept sand into shifting dunes in 
the great western deserts or blew the water back from the sea in the Plata 
estuary; earthquakes moved one whole city out of existence. ‘‘Ambling’’ has 
been characteristic of Tucuman. 

For more detailed accounts of the physical geography of Tucum4n, see 
Herman Burmeister, Retse durch die La Plata Staaten, mit besonderer Riicksicht 
auf die physische Beschaffenheit und den Culturzustand der Argentinischen Re- 
publik, 2v. (Halle, 1861), and his Die siid-amerikanischen Republiken, Argentina, 
Chile, Paraguay wnd Uruguay (Gotha, 1875); Georg Friederici, Der Charakter der 
Entdeckung und Eroberung Amerikas durch die Europdéer (Stuttgart-Gotha, 
1925) ; Groussac, op. cit.; Mark Jefferson, Peopling the Argentine Pampa (New 
York, 1926); Franz Kiihn, Geografia de la Argentina (Buenos Aires, 1930), and 
Grundriss der Kulturgeographie von Argentinien (Hamburg, 1933); F. Latzina, 
Géographie de la République Argentine (Buenos Aires, 1890); Ricardo Napp, 
La Reptblica Argentina (Buenos Aires, 1876); Oscar Schmieder, ‘‘The historic 
geography of Tucum4n”’, in University of California Publications in Geography, 


June 12, 1928, pp. 359-386, and Lénderkunde Siidamerikas (Leipzig und Wien, 
1932). 
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Into this Tucuman, with its diversity of pampa, scrubby 
forest, desert land, and luxuriant sub-tropical growths—with 
its mountains, valleys, plains, and deserts—came meddling 
and inquisitive Spaniards. 

The first of these was appropriately named César. Like 
his illustrious predecessor of the same name, he came and 
saw; he conquered at least to the extent of survival. Unfor- 
tunately, this Francisco César seems to have been an unlet- 
tered gentleman and to have left no commentary on his 
adventures. This has led to a disconcerting multiplicity of 
accounts of his famous walk from the fort of the Holy Spirit 
(Sancti Spiritus) to Cuzco. 


The story runs that when Sebasti4n Cabot came to the 
Plata region, he met two survivors of a still earlier expe- 
dition led by Solis. With Solis had been one Alejo Garcia, 
who had ventured inland and reported of a land of fabulous 
wealth, with a white king. Cabot welcomed this news, and in 
1529 he sent out an expedition to investigate it, as well as the 
possible existence of mines of gold and silver. This expe- 
dition was led by our Francisco César, who was accompanied 
by three or four or fourteen or twenty or thirty men. There 
is a similar diversity of opinion in regard to the route fol- 
lowed. One account is that César went west to the Andes and 
then north to Bolivia, reaching Cuzco at about the time when 
Pizarro, entering from the west, came to Cajamarca. A sec- 
ond version runs that César returned to report to Cabot after 
a journey to the Calchaqui valleys. Finding his leader gone 
and the fort destroyed, he again dauntlessly plunged into the 
wilderness, found a rich European city down in the Pata- 
gonian wilds near the lake of Nahuel-Huapi, and then followed 
the Andes north to Cuzco—a walk totaling some two thousand 
leagues according to the reckoning of the worthy Father 
Techo. A third version of the story, coming principally from 
declarations taken when Cabot was officially investigated, tells 
that the party of fourteen was divided into two groups, one 
of which just disappeared, possibly to Cuzco. The other 
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group, composed of César and six companions, returned after 
a journey of some forty or fifty days, during which time they 
had supposedly been to the lake of Nahuel-Huapi. This ac- 
count, though documented, is as improbable as the others.® 

There are misanthropic sceptics who speak of Andalusian 
imaginations and doubt even the existence of Francisco 
César—an attitude as negatively extreme as a positive belief 
in the extensiveness of César’s travels and his loot of an 
emerald ‘‘the size of half a moon’’.? Obviously truth and 
fable mixed, but it seems fairly certain that a real César went 
west through southern Tucuman and quite possibly reached 
the plains of San Luis and Mendoza. When Diego de Al- 
magro, the second Spaniard to invade Tucuman, passed 
through the country en route to Chile, he was heartily at- 
tacked by the Indians, and five of his followers were killed. 
In view of the fact that the initial Indian reaction to a Span- 
iard was one of amazed curiosity, the instantaneous hostility 
aroused by Almagro may well be indicative of the fact that at 
least news of César had spread through the land. 

Almagro entered Tucuman in 1535. Three great roads 
from Cuzco to Chile lay open to him.* One went through the 
desert of Atacama and along the coast. A second road, by 
the mountains, was shorter but far more dangerous, with 
paths only practicable at certain seasons of the year. It 
passed through the present provinces of Jujuy, Salta, Tucu- 
man, and Cajamarca. Though his guide, the Inca Paullu, 
strongly advised the coast road, Almagro chose the shorter 
mountain road instead and followed the Incan advice only on 
his return trip, after he had learned wisdom. The third road 

*See Juan Ramirez de Velasco, in ‘‘Informacién o probanzas de servicios 
hechos por los vecinos de la ciudad de Cérdoba, al rey, 1585-1589’’, in Revista de 
la Biblioteca Publica de Buenos Aires, III, 64; Groussac, op. cit., p. 35; N. Ave- 
Haneda, op. cit., in Nueva revista de Buenos Aires, IV, 324; Ciro Bayo, Los 


Césares de la Patagonia (Madrid, 1913), pp. 49, 50; Lizondo Borda, op. cit., pp. 
101-103. 


7 Ramirez de Velasco, op. cit., in Revista de la Biblioteca Piblica de Buenos 
Aires, III, 64. een 

®Samuel A. Lafone Quevedo, ‘‘Tipos de alfareria en la regién Diaguito- 
Calehaqui’’, in La Plata, Universidad Nacional, Museo, Revista, XV, 312. 
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between Cuzco and Chile turned aside from Almagro’s inland 
route at Los Chichas. 

In Chile, Araucanian Indian trouble led to Spanish re- 
quests for reinforcements from Peru and to increased traffic 
through Tucuman. Almagro’s own journey through the land 
had left no personal trace save the highly irritated Indians 
waiting to greet any further Spaniards. By 1545, when 
Pedro de Valdivia wrote his first letter from Chile to the 
emperor Charles V, he reported that one Captain Monroy 
had returned from a recent journey to the northern supply 
base and that he regretfully noted ‘‘not having seen one 
peaceful Indian from Peru to here’’.® 

Yet the Indians of Tucuman do not seem originally to have 
been an unduly ferocious lot, despite the accounts of Spanish 
chroniclers. The Spaniards had really annoyed the Indians, 
disturbed their whole manner, and often even continuance, of 
life. Spaniards were unpleasantly insistent about making 
Indians carry things from place to place, and when urged 
to replace a life of comparative ease by one of hard labor, 
Indians quite naturally objected. True, there had been 
Indian family quarrels and the Lules were reported as eating 
up the Juries,’® but the fact that the Spaniards were the 
chroniclers and that the Juries were their friends may have 
colored this report. 

When the Spaniards entered Tucuman, many of its In- 
dians were reputedly going to school. The historian Garcilaso 
tells how Indian deputies had called upon the Inca Viracocha, 
begging annexation to the Inca Empire, and offering gifts of 
cotton, honey, wax, grain, fruit, and vegetables. In return 
they received school-teachers—the Peruvian amautas, or 
those wise men who should teach the new subjects the religion 

® Quoted in R. B. Cunninghame Graham, Pedro de Valdivia. Conqueror of 
Chile (London, 1926), p. 137. 

10¢¢Tnformacién levantada por el procurador del Cabildo de Santiago del 
Estero, Alonso Abad, entre los vecinos, destinada a demostrar los notables servicios 
prestados por dicha ciudad en el descubrimiento y conquista, de la comarca de 


Tucum4n’’, pp. 114-252, in Tucum4n, Gobernacién, Correspondencia de los Cadil- 
dos en el Siglo XVI (Madrid, 1918). See pp. 125, 173, 206, ete. | 
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and laws and customs of the empire, together with such prac- 
tical skills as those of irrigation and agriculture." Appar- 
ently, the only districts actually occupied by the Incas were 
those of modern Jujuy, Salta, Cajamarca, Rioja, San Juan, 
and Mendoza—the lands of the Diaguitas. These Diaguitas, 
while overpowered, nevertheless kept their language and 
never were entirely submissive. The conquest was a political 
and military matter involving the collection of tribute, rather 
than one of colonization and the replacing of one culture by 
another.’ However, by the time the Spaniards arrived, the 
Inca’s subjects had been trained in many an art, as evidenced 
by archeological remains found in the region. The period of 
the Incan occupancy was reported to mark one of the best of 
all possible governments.** 

Tucuman was a land of diversity of Indians as well as one 
of diversity of landscape.’* While many of its tribes fre- 
quently changed their territorial boundaries, in general, it 
may be said that Diaguitas lived in the mountain valleys to 
the west, the Comechingones in Cordoba, the Lules in north 
Tucumén and on the Salta plains, the Juries in Santiago and 
west Tucuman. The Calchaquies were merely the more an- 
noying of the Diaguitas, if one spoke from the Spanish point 
of view. Of these main Indian cultures, that of the Diaguitas 
was of greatest importance. 

The Diaguita culture problem involves a nice balance 
between the question of the possible existence of an autoch- 
thonous civilization and that of one originating in Peru. An- 
thropological experts seem to be in disconcerting and dis- 


™ Groussac, op. cit., pp. 3-6; Levillier, op. cit., I, 17, 18, 40; Lafone Quevedo, 
op. oit., p. 361. 

“ Levillier, op. cit., I, 27; Ricardo Jaimes Freyre, Historia del Descubrimiento 
de Tucumén (Buenos Aires, 1916), pp. 229, 230, 308. 

% Groussac, op. cit., p. 33. 

™ For general material on the Indian civilizations of Tucum4n, see such works 
as Pedro Sotelo Narvéez, ‘‘Relacién de las Provincias de Tucum4n’’, in Latorre, 
op. cit., pp. 142-151; Jaimes Freyre, op. cit., Chapter XIX and his El Tucumdén 
del Siglo XVI (Buenos Aires, 1914), Chapter IL; Lizondo Borda, op. cit., Chap- 
ters II and III. 
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couragingly unanimous disagreement on the matter. Traces 
of Tiahuanaco culture, a pottery motif similar to that found 
at Recuay, Tupi-Guarani influence in the use of a certain 
tiger motif and in the manner of construction of tombs, note 
of definitely Incan influences—all have been stressed. Since 
there seems to be no proof of the racial mingling of the 
Diaguitas and the Incas in the period immediately before the 
Spanish invasion and since it is doubtful whether the impos- 
. ing archeological remains in the Calchaqui valleys belonged 
to the comparatively simple Diaguitas encountered there by 
the Spaniards, the general consensus of belief is in some early 
lost culture, influenced by diverse foreign elements. Involved 
is the fascinating possibility of an early culture sweep from 
the east to the west and north. The Diaguitas, with the im- 
posing prehistoric ruins of their land and the evidences of 
their skill in weaving, ceramics, and basketry, still invite 
investigation." 


* For a detailed discussion of traces of the various cultures which may pos- 
sibly be found in Tucuman, see Levillier, op. cit., I, 10-80. 

%*In his ‘‘Exploraciones arqueol6égicas en las Provincias de Tucum4n y 
Cajamarca’’, published in the Revista del Museo de la Universidad de La Plata 
(XIX, Primera parte, pp. 1-199), Carlos Bruch has summarized the culture found 
in the Calchaqui region by describing the valleys of Taff and of Santa Maria. 
Both seem to have been agricultural centers. The first region is noted for its 
curious monoliths and menhirs and for the absence of any ruins of dwellings— 
possibly because early houses had been made of perishable materials. In the 
second region, the valley of Santa Maria, were located such typical Indian settle- 
ments as Quilmes and Fuerte Quemado. Here are to be found remains of three 
types of constructions: dwellings; defense works, with walls, redoubts, and tow- 
ers; and andenes, or terrace constructions for agricultural purposes. The most 
characteristic pottery of the region consists of great burial urns with their dec- 
orated covers. 

The old town of Fuerte Quemado occupied approximately a square kilometer 
of land in the valley. Its houses were made of stones brought from the hills by 
swiftly running mountain streams. Fairly thick and high walls were made of 
these stones—superimposed and without the use of any cement—and these walls 
marked the quadrangular rooms of the houses. Each house was surrounded by 
a low wall. Broad streets running parallel north and south, separated one dwell- 
ing from another. Then there seem to have been other constructions, smaller, 
lower, and of circular form. A surprising number of cemeteries, in comparison 
with the size of the town, would seem to indicate that the settlement was very 
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As a people, the Diaguitas occasioned many a Spanish 
description. In general, a Diaguita was of so fierce an aspect 
that he caused terror and horror.’* He wore his hair long, 
unbraided; in the woolen band around his head were stuck 
brightly colored feathers. He stained his forehead with black, 
down to the eyes, while the rest of his face was painted ‘‘with 
a thousand colors’’. He was corpulent and of terrible aspect. 
From the level of his eyebrows down to his waist hung two 
scarlet bands made of wool. His arms were bare save for 
circlets of bright rose-colored wool. Sandals were on his feet. 
Both men and women wore a shift which came down to their 
feet; this was girded up when they were about the business 
of hunting or war or any other kind of travel. A Diaguita 
never laid aside his bow or the quiver with its fifty and more 
arrows. He had the reputation of being brave and of having 
skill in shooting Spaniards. 


Just as the Diaguitas were of greater courage than the 
other Indians, so were they of greater understanding. They 


old. Away from the town, in the mountains, were the defense works, to whose 
strategically placed towers citizens might repair in time of need. 

Quilmes was apparently the central town of the Santa Maria region. Like 
Fuerte Quemado, it consisted of two parts—a lowland town with upland forti- 
fications. It differed from Fuerte Quemado in its lack of symmetry. The sim- 
ilarly constructed houses were here arranged irregularly; they might be grouped 
or they might be isolated by broad ditches and intricate passage-ways. The 
area covered was some three square kilometers. On the nearby mountain slopes 
were the parapets and other defense works. An aqueduct, constructed on the very 
side of the hill and at a considerable height, brought from many leagues away 
the city’s water supply. 

Other towns of the region present certain local peculiarities. The town of 
Hualfin has sepulchers of different form from those of other towns; remains of 
great arches have been found there; pottery types are also different. Remains 
found in the towns of La Ciénaga, Andalgalé, and Ciudarcita indicate distinctive 
differences in culture. Finally, and out of harmony with the other archeological 
remains of the whole region, are certain mysterious petroglyphs found near 
Ampajango and Andalgalé. Since no one has satisfactorily explained them, Paul 
Groussac has suggested that they were undoubtedly the work of the Jesuits and 
that their mystic signs point the way to the still waiting gold and silver mines 
of which the Indians had unhappily confessed! - 


“From a Jesuit letter, quoted in Ricardo Jaimes Freyre, El Tucumén del 
Siglo XVI, pp. 35-36, 
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formed towns, lived by agriculture and skilful irrigation; 
obeyed a local chieftain, provided that he was strong enough 
to force that obedience. They were clever in weaving and 
in the use of vegetable dyes. They made baskets and beauti- 
fully decorated pottery; they worked in gold, silver, copper, 
tin, and bronze. In all, they were described as being ‘‘of more 
reason’’ than the Indians of the plains.1® These Diaguitas 
of the western valleys were important in the lives of the 
Spanish conquistadores because theyss so often brought those 
' lives to an untimely end. 


In pleasing contrast to the Diaguitas, the Juries were the 
most properly submissive Indians of the land. Yet, despite 
Spanish friendship, the descriptions of the Juries are none 
too flattering. The men dressed lightly in ostrich feathers 
and the women in some very little blankets woven of straw 
and wool. The main item of Juri diet was fish, caught in a 
most individual way. An Indian would tie a cord about his 
waisc¢ and throw himself into a river. After a long while he 
would rise to the surface, with six, eight, and more fish hang- 
ing from his belt. ‘‘These he must have caught in some 
caves’’. Since they had so much fish to eat, the Juries did 
not bother much with other food. However, they did have 
maize and frijoles and many manner of roots, such as the 
yucca. There were algarroba and chafar trees, and the land 
abounded with game. Honey, wax, sisal, rosin, and many 
dyes were to be found. In the midst of this plenty the Juries 
had become lazy ‘‘by nature’’. In other respects, too, their 
characters were not above reproach. They were drunken like 
the rest, and worse. They made very potent, badly smelling 
chicha from the algarroba. They were great thieves and 
went abroad with bow and arrows, not only through fear of 
the tigers, but in case they might find people to assault. They 
did not hesitate to shoot a traveler to get his blanket.” 

At the time of the coming of the Spaniards, hostile Lules 


%* Sotelo Narv4ez, in Latorre, op. cit., pp. 145, 147; Barzana, in Jiménez 


- de la Espada, op. cit., II, lv. 
” Fray Reginaldo de Liz4rraga, quoted in Lizondo Borda, op. cit., p. 54. 
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were reported as keeping the Juries well corraled in forts 
made of stakes. Miguel de Ardiles, reporting around 1567, 
emphasized Juri affliction. ‘‘Had it not been for the favor of 
the Spaniards at this time, undoubtedly the Lules would have 
brought them to an end.’ A desire to escape from such 
enemies probably accounted for Juri fondness for Spaniards. 


The Lules were nomads, in from the Chaco land. They 
had been highly successful in making a living from hunting, 
theft, and cannibalism. With the coming of the Spaniards, 
this happy state of things was ended; and such Lules as 
escaped the newcomers, hastily made their way back across 
the Salado River to their Chaco refuge land and independence. 
Those who did not escape went sorrowfully to work. 


South of the Lules and Juries were the peaceful Comechin- 
gones, who lived in Cérdoba.* In 1572, Don Gerénimo Luis 
de Cabrera wrote his report upon their land, where he was 
planning to found a city. In the neighborhood he had com- 
puted some six hundred little Indian towns, composed of from 
ten to forty houses, and each containing four or five families. 
These houses were necessarily large; for example, ten Span- 
iards with their horses hid in one of them, when ambushed 
for a skirmish. They were low, and at that, half their height 
was under ground. The purpose of the excavation of these 
cellars was for shelter in the cold weather and because there 
was a scarcity of wood in some places. The towns were cir- 
cular in form and protected by hedges of prickly trees and 
thistles, as a military defense. Cabrera computed a total of 
some 30,000 Indian inhabitants. 

Most of these Indians were clothed in beaded woolen shifts 
or in beautifully worked skins. They wore feather and metal. 
ornaments. They busied themselves in agriculture, raising 

In Tucum4n, Gobernacién, Correspondencia de los Cabildos en el Siglo XVI, 


p. 23. See also, pp. 116, 125, 154, 206, ete. Jaimes Freyre also writes of the 
Lules in his El Tucumén del Siglo XVI, pp. 32-33. 

™ On the Comechingones, see Cabrera, in Jiménez de la Espada, op. cit., II, 140- 
141; Sotelo, in Latorre, op. cit., pp. 149, 150; Barzana, in Jiménez de la Espada, 
op. cit., II, lvii, lviii. 
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maize and frijoles. They also ate the fruit of the algarroba 
and chafiar, the edible roots of the land, and the plentiful 
game for which they hunted. Differing from other Indians, 
the Comechingones were not interested in intoxicating corn 
liquor. A curious custom of theirs was reported, however. 
They made a powder from the cebil tree and ‘‘drank it through 
their noses’’.?? 

While the Diaguitas, Comechingones, Juries, and Lules 
were the main tribes of Tucuman, on the eastern and northern 
boundaries were many tribes that frequently came visiting. 
The Abipones were to the east and north of Cérdoba; in the 
Chaco were Mocovies, Tobas, and Chiriguanos; on the north- 
ern highlands were Humahuacas and Atacemefios. Of all 
these Indians, the Chiriguanos became the most annoying. 
As late as 1586, however, the northern Indians seem not to 
have been too hostile to the Spaniards of Tucuman. They 
would come in from their land beyond the Bermejo River 
and bring feathers, skins, honey, and wax to trade. The skins 
were of deer and of the little mountain cats.” 

Considering the land of Tucuman as it was when the 
Spaniards came, it may be said to have been well populated 
by comparatively peaceful and happy Indians. With the ex- 
ception of the newly invading Lules, those Indians were agri- 
cultural and sedentary. Their towns were well placed, with 
a nice regard for such essentials as the water supply on which 
soil fertility depended, nearness to natural food supplies, ease 
of defense and of communication. In lands where there was 
rock, the houses were built of stones and arranged in villages 
of the kind of which Quilmes was typical. On the plains of 
Tucuman, Salta, and Santiago, houses were mere brush shel- 
ters. In Cérdoba, a wood covering of a dugout seems to have 
been typical. 

Writing at the end of the sixteenth century, Father Barzana 
left a general description of Tucumaén.%* The land was re- 
® Sotelo, in Latorre, op. cit., p. 150. *% Sotelo, in Latorre, op. cit., p. 145. 

% Barzana, in Jiménez de la Espada, op. cit., II, lii-Ixv. 
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ported as fertile. The algarroba furnished the basic food 
supply. It was also used in the unfortunate manufacture of 
a drink ‘‘so potent, that never are there more deaths and 
wars than during algarroba time’’. There were many kinds 
of fruit trees; sugarcane grew wild in the woods of Tucuman ; 
there was an abundance of honey, varying in taste in accord- 
ance with that of the different kinds of bees which gathered 
it; game was plentiful. Agriculturally-minded Indians added 
to this natural food supply their crops of corn, frijoles, etc. 
Tucuman was a land ‘‘of much food’’. 

Indian life was not without amusement. All our Indians 
of Tucuman were reported as ‘‘greatly given to singing and 
dancing, and so insistently, that some stay up all night, sing- 
ing, dancing, and drinking’’. Notably would the natives of 
Cérdoba, after having worked and walked all day, dance or 
indulge in chorus singing the greater part of the night. The 
big events of the year were the tiger- and lion-hunts, after 
which, gathered about their fires, Indians would tell tales of 
the apparition of mysterious, unknown Things; of strange 
cries heard in the woods; of black magic; of birds that lure 
unwary travelers to misfortune**—a whole Indian lore. 

Population figures for Tucuman have been consistently 
indefinite. Father Barzana admitted that he was unable to 
make any accurate estimate, but that ‘‘if Spanish thirst would 
allow the Indians to multiply, they would be innumerable’’.”® 

Into this happy Indian land came Spaniards. They planted 
cities over its landscape; introduced animals and crops that 
changed its vegetation; and they changed the Indian lan- 
guage, dress, religion, and modes of life. Spaniards also 
busied themselves in fighting heartily with each other. The 
very fact that they were in Tucuman was indicative of the 
belligerency of their characters, for Diego de Rojas in 1543 
led on the first gran entrada those soldiers who were regarded 

* Groussac, op. cit., p. 34. ; 


* Barzana, in Jiménez de la Espada, op. cit., II, lvii. Further population 
figures may also be found in Sotelo. See Latorre, op. cit. 
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as a menace to the peace of Peru. Tucuman entered Spanish 
history either as a place through which one must pass in order 
to get to some other place, or as a place in which to dispose 
of potential trouble makers. 

Despite the disreputable character of the Rojas expedi- 
tion, it was of geographical importance through the very ex- 
tensiveness of its travels.” Starting for Chile, it abandoned 
all such thoughts after meeting wily Indians who had learned 
that the way to get rid of Spaniards was to mention gold in 
other and distant lands. The Indians had also aroused a 
spirit of rivalry by exhibiting certain ‘‘Spanish chickens’ 
reputed to have been brought from an eastern country where 
Spanish men were presumably finding wealth. The Rojas 
party immediately crossed the Andes and began its wander- 
ings all over Tucuman. They toured the Calchaqui valley, 
the eastern plains, the Cordoba mountain region; finally they 
came to the Parana. On its bank they found a cross with the 
sign ‘‘Carta al pie’’, and digging, there was a letter left by 
Irala, who wrote of Asuncién and how passing Spaniards 
might get there! At this point, the party was undecided as 
to further procedure, but having killed the leader who had 
been unwise in his opposition to the majority will, they re- 
turned to Peru. Reports of wars and hope of consequent 
booty there hastened them on their way. 

From 1546 to 1549 Peru was busy with civil war. Only 
when this unpleasantness was over did the authorities of Peru 
again think of Tucumén as a place where ex-soldiers might 
profitably be employed. Juan Nifiez de Prado led this 
second expedition. He was assigned to the Juri lands of 
Santiago.” 

” Levillier, op. cit., I, 106-149. This is a detailed, and excellent account of 
the travels of the Rojas expedition. 

* This is one of many examples of the way in which Spanish livestock and 
Spanish agricultural crops—as well as Spanish disease—preceded Spanish con- 
quest, driving ahead along old Indian trails and marking the lines of Indian 
oe a fuller account of the Nifiez de Prado expedition and the colonizing 
work of Aguirre, see Levillier, op. cit., I, 178 ff. 
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The Juries welcomed Spanish military aid against their 
local enemies. Moreover, they were told that an Indian who 
put a cross on his house could count on freedom from any 
unreasonable Spanish molestation. But presently there came 
into the land a second band of Spaniards who ignored the 
mystic symbolism of all the little crosses on Indian homes, 
who robbed in hearty Spanish fashion, and who killed all ob- 
jectors. Francisco de Villagra, badly off his route to Chile, 
was attempting to annex Tucuman to the jurisdiction of his 
commander, Valdivia. Niiiez de Prado too hastily attacked 
Villagré. He was defeated, and only after persuasion would 
he consent to believe that he was in Valdivia’s jurisdiction 
and not in his own. Though allowed to continue in the land 
as a deputy ruler, it is interesting to note the haste with which 
he resigned that position and moved his little town of Barco 
out of the horrid Valdivia jurisdiction as soon as Villagra had 
departed. Valdivia’s fourth andi fifth letters to Charles V, 
however, give a different interpretation of events: 


Him [Prado] la Gasca gave a commission, to go and settle a valley 
he had heard of, called Tucumén, and he founded a town, calling it 
the city of El Barco. It would seem that when the said deputy 
Villagré was going along 30 leagues away from El Barco, for he 
was thus ordered by the said President in Los Reyes, this Juan 
Niiiez de Prado, with mounted men, fell suddenly at night on Villa- 
gra’s camp, firing muskets, harassing and killing soldiers and calling 
out: ‘‘Viva el rey y Juan Niifiez de Prado’’. His reason . . . was to 
scatter those men, if he could, and take them for himself... and to 
play such pranks as they had been wont to do in those provinces. 
After steps had been taken against this, Juan Nifiez de Prado, of 
his free will and without compulsion, gave up the authority he held, 
and which the President had given him, saying he could not main- 
tain that town, and the cabildo and townsfolk asked of Francisco de 
Villagré, since it fell within the bounds of this government, to take 
it under his care, and in my name to administer it, that it might be 
maintained and kept in being; and he . . . put it in your Majesty’s 
name under my protection and shelter. . . .*° 


* As translated in Graham, op. cit., p. 212. 
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After Villagra’s departure, 

One ‘‘Juan Nijfiez de Prado’’ laid waste the town of El Barco 
which the said Villagra had fostered in your Majesty’s name and... 
went off to Peru, hanging an alecalde. . . .31 


The passage of Villagra through Tucuman had been unfor- 
tunate. It had necessitated the removal of the Spanish town; 
it had commandeered many necessary Spanish supplies; 
vitally important soldier settlers had been induced to leave 
for Chile. Moreover, after noting Spanish weakness, the 
Indians turned against their former masters, burned their 
crops, and sought a general revenge for Spanish insults. 
Hunger, fear, lack of discipline, discontent grew. Barco was 
moved again, in a hope of Indian escape; settlers despaired 
and grew to dislike their Niiiez de Prado cordially. 

At this period there came to Tucuman the most remark- 
able man of its history, and one who was to control its des- 
tinies for a period of approximately twenty years. From 
1553 to 1572, Francisco de Aguirre either ruled Tucuman in 
person, or someone ruled it for him while he was collecting 
supplies and straightening out his many personal difficulties 
with the Inquisition. It was under Aguirre that Santiago, 
Argentina’s first permanent town, was founded and that sys- 
tematic expansion began. Settlers were collected, supplies 
shipped in, Spanish livestock and crops introduced. In 1554, 
five brave warriors ventured through the hostile Indian lands 
to Chile to escort back the equally brave padres who were to 
supervise the spiritual salvation of new little Santiago. By 
1556, trade with Chile and with Peru had begun. Tucuman 
was exporting honey, wax, cotton, and dyes; it imported 
clothing, livestock (horses, cows, goats, sheep), plants, and 
seeds. 

While a hardy conquistador and a practical administrator, 
Aguirre was unfortunately indiscreet. Such statements as 
‘‘One did far more service to God by creating Mestizos than 
the sin thereby involved’’*? made good copy for the Inquisition. 


1 Ibid., p. 217. 
% See Levillier, op. cit., I, 205, for this and further indiscretions. 
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Though twice taken to Peru to make a proper explanation, 
Aguirre was finally released and pardoned. However, as it 
was felt that his presence and that of his enemies in the same 
province would mean civil war and as settlers were too pre- 
cious to be wasted, the old conquistador was retired to Chile. 

After Aguirre, leading governors of sixteenth century 
Tucuman were Geroénimo Luis de Cabrera, the inefficient 
Gonzalo de Abreu, and the very bad Hernando de Lerma. It 
is typical of Tucum4n’s history that Cabrera was murdered 
by Abreu, who, in turn, was tortured and murdered by Lerma. 
Lerma was so thoroughly unsatisfactory that he was forcibly 
removed by the audiencia even before the completion of his 
term of office. Then came the good governor and colonizer, 
Juan Ramirez de Velasco. The century ended with the com- 
paratively obscure Hernando de Zarate and Pedro de Mer- 
cado de Pefialosa. 

Through this century of colonization and settlement, it is 
interesting to trace the Spanish plan behind Spanish rule and 
occupation of the land. The first purpose in entering Tucu- 
man had been to get rid of possible trouble makers or to give 
a suitable reward to faithful supporters of the Crown. An 
economic emphasis was given to the subsequent strategic and 
political occupation of the land by an interest in eastern ex- 
pansion with the establishment of a river port which should 
make possible direct trade from Peru to Spain by way of 
Tucuman.* In contrast to these plans for eastern expansion 
was the stress upon the assurance of the conquests already 
made and of safe communication between Peru and Chile. 
However, with Cabrera and his foundation of Cérdoba and 
the river ports—San Luis on the Parand and Santa Fe—the 
idea of eastern expansion for the purposes of trade finally 
gained the ascendancy and pointed the way to the eventual 
realization of the viceroyalty of 1776 two hundred years later. 

Not only was there a Spanish plan behind the conquest as 
a whole, but the location of individual towns was well consid- 


*Levillier, op. cit., II, 9-11, 28-29, 59, 60, 138; III, 4, 11, 212. auaiencia 
de Chareas, op. cit., II, 35-86; III, 101-102, and 274. 
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ered. Spanish cities might fail temporarily, but a new town 
rose upon the ruins of the old in emphasis of the fixity of 
Spanish purpose. Barco I (1550) became Cafiete (1559) and 
San Miguel (1565) and modern Tucuman (1683). Similarly 
Nieva (1562) led to San Francisco de Alava (1575) and then 
to Jujuy (1593). San Clemente II was followed by San 
Clemente III (1577) and then in the same valley, though not 
on the same exact site, came Salta (1582). In 1591, new Rioja 
was founded near the ruins of Londres I (1558) and Londres 
II. Near Barco IT (1551) was founded Cérdoba de Calchaqui 
(1559) which in turn was followed by San Clemente I (1562) 
and then Nuestra Sefora de Guadalupe (1631). Barco III 
(1552) became old (1553) and then modern Santiago del 
Estero (1554). In 1609, Talavera de Esteco (of 1567) merged 
with Madrid de las Juntas (of 1592) to become Talavera de 
Madrid, but only to disappear in the earthquake of 1692.** 

Yet though a cool Spanish plan for conquest and the organ- 
ization of settlement might well be of fundamental importance, 
there were other reasons for the ultimate success of the occu- 
pation. These were both romantic and economic. The first 
led to a rapid and thorough reconnaissance of the territory; 
the second led to permanency and controlled the growth of 
settlement. 

The romantic reason for the exploration of Tucuman was 
the determined Spanish search for a ‘‘lost’’ land. This 
‘“land of the Cesars’’, named after Francisco César, Tucu- 
man’s first pioneer, but really having nothing to do with him, 

* See Levillier, op. cit., II, 28, 203, 218; III, 43-47, 131-136. 

3 See ‘‘Derroteros y viajes a la Ciudad Encantada o de los Césares que se 
ereia existiese en la Cordillera al sud de Valdivia’’, in Pedro de Angelis, 
Coleccién de obras y documentos relativos a la Historia antigua y moderna de las 
Provincias del Rio de la Plata, I, 353-401; Ciro Bayo, Los Césares de la Patagonia 
(Madrid, 1913); Fray Juan de Rivadeneyra, ‘‘Relacién de las provincias del 
Rio de la Plata’’, in Revista de la Biblioteca Publica de Buenos Aires, III, 23- 
24; Juan Ramirez de Velasco, ‘‘Informe al Rey’’, in Revista de la Biblioteca 
Publica de Buenos Aires, III, 43-44, 54-55; ‘‘La ciudad de los Césares’’, in 
Revista de la Biblioteca Piblica de Buenos Aires, III, 285 ff.; N. Avellaneda, 
‘‘Don Pablo Groussac. Ensayo histérico sobre el Tucum4n’’, in Nueva Revista 
de Buenos Aires, IV, 324. sort 
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reputedly lay somewhere to the south. It was a lost kingdom 
of shipwrecked Spaniards, who were popularly supposed to 
have attained wealth in the wilderness and to be longing for 
Spanish comrades to share it with them and to join them in 
Catholic fellowship. There was, of course, many a version 
of the story, but the remarkable thing about it was its potent 
influence on men’s lives. Political, military, and religious 
leaders either went looking for these Spanish Cesars, or made 
extensive plans to go, or sent their subordinates. Witness 
after witness was solemnly examined, and whatever informa- 
tion he might give was forwarded to Spain. Bishops and 
viceroys sent Indian letter-carriers wandering out into Pata- 
gonian wilds with messages to the Cesars written in many a 
language, just in case these lost brother Spaniards might have 
forgotten their own. That the Cesars and their land were 
never found did not affect the importance of the geographical 
knowledge resultant from the search. 


Economic law regulated the land gained by military con- 
quest and organized with a view to political control. Roads 
were opened through Tucuman and over these roads went 
trade. As early as 1586, Portuguese merchants were reported 
in Santiago del Hstero, ‘‘selling the things that they have 
brought’’.** Presently, this eastern trade progressed to an 
extent alarming to the monopolist control of Spanish mer- 
chants, led to Spanish restrictions despite American pro- 
tests. By the end of the sixteenth century Tucumén had 
theoretically settled down to a languid economic existence 
under the control of Lima, but practically, that life was far 
from being as languid as it seemed. Spain had required the 
impossible. The money of Potosi and the raw materials of 
the inland cities of Tucuman moved down to the coast, there 
to be exchanged for the manufactured necessities smuggled 

*® Gobernacién de Tucuman, op. cit., p. 259; Audiencia de Charcas, op. cit., 
IIT, 87. Further material on trade is to be found in Ricardo Levene’s intro- 


duction to the Documentos para la Historia argentina, published by the Facultad 


de Filosofia y Letras of the National University of Buenos Aires (Buenos Aires, 
1915, V, vii-exvi). 
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in by enterprising Dutch, English, French, and Portuguese. 
The urge to live united Tucum4n with the Rio de la Plata. 
Settlers might officially and humbly beg for the means of sur- 
vival, but whether granted or no, they availed themselves of 
those means. The two regions were interdependent. And 
growth of settlement obeyed economic law. 

Spanish colonial life in Tucum4n centered in the basic unit 
of the Spanish system of occupation—the Spanish town.?" 
' Such a town was built in strict accordance with definite speci- 
fications prescribed in the laws of the Indies. One began 
with a rectangular central square. Around it were located 
the church, the jail, the cabildo or town hall, and the lots for 
convents and for the principal citizens. From this central 
square, straight streets divided the surrounding land into the 
rectangular lots which which were apportioned to the settlers. 
Then there came an open space of three hundred paces, left 
for defense purposes, and fortifications of stockades and 
trenches. Outside the walls were the grazing and farm lands. 
After marking out their town, the settlers planted crops and 
built their homes. These must ‘‘be of one form, for the sake 
of the adornment of the town’’. Each had several patios and 
a corral; it was backed against its neighbor for purposes of 
mutual protection. Walls were of adobe; roofs of straw 
or palm. Later, cornices were attempted, floors were paved, 
* walls whitewashed, and rejas of turned wooden bars reminded 
the settlers of their native Spain. 

To found a town, one must first collect thirty qualified 
settlers—men who possessed a minimum fixed amount of 
property, including a definite number of cattle. But addi- 
tional settlers were badly needed. The land itself might be 
good, but men must work it and defend it, and honorable gov- 
ernors must administer it and ‘‘not turn their interest to 
pleasure, and drawing their salary, and plundering their land, 
leave it forlorn’’.*® A settler’s lot, however, was none too 

"= See Groussac, op. cit., pp. 61-64, and Jaimes Freyre, El Tucumédn del Sialo 


AVI, p.14, 5 
® Audiencia de Charcas, op. cit., III, 29. 
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happy. He lacked the proper tools with which to work. He 
was badly in need of clothing and even of food. For example, 
poverty in Talavera was such that settlers ate horse and dog 
meat, or sold their Spanish clothing in exchange for food and 
then imitated the Indian dress of deerskins or ostrich feath- 
ers.*® One has to imagine a conquistador dressed in ostrich 
feathers to get a proper perspective of colonial conditions! 
Again, Spanish settlers frequently died from Indians, as well 
as from hunger, for Indians were ‘‘a warlike, astute, and dev- 
ilish people who fought beastially to defend their land, in 
their desire to cast the Spaniards out of it’’.*° 

Indian trouble was a serious matter in Spanish settle- 
ments; in fact there was a proverb which ran ‘‘Sin indios, no 
hay Indias’’.*! Here the Indians referred to, however, are 
not the Indian warriors on the outside, but the Indian labor- 
ers within the Spanish colonies. This Indian factor con- 
ditioned the progress and even the life of the colonies. 
Unfortunately, Indians ran away or were stolen or died. They, 
themselves, fled to desert or mountain regions where it would 
be hard for Spaniards to find them, or passing merchants 
stole them and drove them away to do the work in other lands. 
Governor Lerma officially countenanced a wholesale destruc- 
tion of Tucuman’s native population by allowing the Indians 
to be driven away like cattle and hired out or sold in Chile 
and in Charcas. Hight thousand Indians were reported to 
have disappeared in this way alone. Each Spanish conquer- 
ing expedition was fatal to the health of thousands of Indian 
burden bearers, and there were many such expeditions. Al- 
magro alone is said to have left a ‘‘one hundred league empty 
land behind him, all sown with frozen dead Indians’’.“2 As a 
result of this destruction of the native population, not a fourth 
part of the Indians who had been in the land at the time of 


® Levillier, op. cit., III, 126; Gobernacién de Tucuman, op. cit., p. 114. 

“ Gobernacién de Tucuman, op. cit., p. 115. 

“ Levillier, op. cit., p. 174; Audiencia de Chareas, op. cit., III, 59, 274, 

“Fernando de Santillan, in Jiménez de la Espada, Tres Relaciones de 
Antigiedades, p. 96. 
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the Inca were left by 1560. Repartimientos of thirty thou- 
sand had supposedly been reduced to two thousand. How- 
ever, the land was far from deserted. Population figures 
given for 1584 report in Santiago del Estero 48 Spanish 
vecinos and 12,000 Indians; San Miguel had 25 vecinos and 
3,000 Indians; Cérdoba, 40 vecinos and 18,000 Indians.** 

Governor Juan Ramirez de Velasco’s report of 1586 is an 
excellent official portrayal of sixteenth-century conditions in 
Tucuman.** The governor had found five towns in his land— 
Santiago, San Miguel, Talavera, Cordoba, and Salta—though 
the last was called a town merely out of courtesy. Two of 
the governor’s main problems were the need for more settlers 
and for more livestock. As one means of meeting the first 
issue, Velasco was busily finding husbands for more than two 
hundred maidens, daughters of conquistadores, ‘‘who had no 
other help save that of God and Your Majesty’’, as the gov- 
ernor wrote to the king. He reported, 


I have married off ten, and some with two or three repartimientos. 
Two results have been obtained, which are: marrying these poor girls, 
and increasing the number of settlers, for from one, two will be made. 


He planned to marry two dozen more to the soldiers of Salta, 
and the rest would be attended to in the very first town that 
should be founded. Velasco also called the king’s attention to 
the disgraceful stealing of the Indian population to be sold 
in Potosi or Chile in exchange for Spanish clothing and other 
luxuries. To climax this indignity offered to the poor Indian, 
the governor noted that he was not even given alpargatas for 
his weary walk to slavery in Chile or Peru. 

Ramirez de Velasco was also interested in economic mat- 
ters. There was need of an increase in the livestock of 
Tucumén. Owing to the carelessness of early governors, the 
respectably sized herds of cattle, horses, goats, and sheep of 
earlier times, had been lamentably depleted. And the high 


See the ‘‘Relacién’’ of Pedro Sotelo Narv4ez, quoted in Latorre, op. cit., 


pp. 142-151. 
“See Revista de la Biblioteca Publica de Buenos Aires, II, = 51. 
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prices of commodities from Peru were distressing. A yard of 
cloth cost thirty pesos, a pound of soap three pesos, four 
horseshoes cost six pesos, and a quire of paper, three. 

In contrast to these unhappy circumstances, the governor 
noted that while, to date, no gold or silver had been found in 
his land, yet there was great news of such mines in the hos- 
tile Indian country. Also he had news of a land of the Césars. 
It lay between Chile and the northern sea, and behind Arauco. 
North and south, it extended some 350 leagues, from Cordoba 
to the strait of Magellan. In it were many people and much 
gold. If it is the king’s will, as soon as Ramirez de Velasco 
has settled the Calchaqui and Salta valleys—a matter of a 
possible two years—he will organize a party at his own ex- 
pense and conquer this rich land for his king. In return, may 
he please have the title of adelantado of that land, a tenth part 
of the Indians who shall be conquered, and two robes of the 
order of Santiago—one for himself and one for his oldest son? 

Summarizing, then, the changes wrought in sixteenth-cen- 
tury Tucuman, one may say that Spaniards have come in, 
have founded their monotonously geometrical little cities, 
have introduced their Spanish animals, trees, food crops, and 
weeds. By the end of the century, the Indians are far fewer 
in number than they were at its beginning, and those still 
surviving have changed their mode of life. If properly sub- 
missive, Indians now live where they can most efficiently 
work for Spaniards. They speak Spanish or, at the worst, 
Quechuan, as these languages have become generalized and 
replaced the pleasing individuality of dialect of pre-conquest 
times. Indians now wear more and a different kind of cloth- 
ing. Strange new items of food have been added to their diet. 
Indian economy has been badly upset. 

‘The main work of the conquest in Tucuman is over. To 
be sufe-there are hostile Indians on the frontiers, but the land 
itself is safely occupied. Spanish colonial life will develop 
slowly. Religious orders will build their houses;:the land 
will become more extensively cultivated; livestock numbers 
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will be increased; new industries will develop; new settlers 
come. Eventually there will come a conflict between the arbi- 
trary economic control of the region from a Peruvian base 
and the economic interests of the land itself. When Buenos 
Aires and Argentina’s economic interests win, the new vice- 
royalty of Buenos Aires will be created and Argentina will at 
last turn its back upon Peru and face the world trade markets 
to the east. For two hundred years Argentina was Tucuman; 
with 1776, Argentina begins to be Buenos Aires. 
Mapauine W. NicHo.s. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS AND THE 
VENEZUELAN BOUNDARY DISPUTE 


The crisis in Anglo-American relations, precipitated by 
the Venezuelan boundary controversy, appears, in its larger 
aspects, as a clash between the conflicting aspirations of Pan 
Americanism and British. Imperial Federation. ‘‘Manifest 
Destiny’’, which regarded Canada as belonging to the new 
world and predicted the ultimate union of the English-speak- 
ing race on this continent, was stimulated by the ‘‘continental 
idea’’ as visioned in the Pan American Congress of 1889: a 
movement to draw the American republics closer together by 
means of commercial reciprocity and arbitration agreements.’ 
There is considerable evidence to show that the republican 
tariff thereafter was motivated by a desire to hasten ‘‘man- 
ifest destiny’’ by forcing Canada to seek admission to the 
Union.” Instead, the McKinley tariff and reciprocity negotia- 
tions caused Canada to look to England for relief and gave 
impetus to the movement for imperial federation,® which 
tended to dispel the belief that Great Britain was relaxing 
its hold upon this continent. In the controversy about seal- 
fishing in the Bering Sea, the reopened dispute of the North- 
eastern fisheries, the question of ownership of islands in the 
Lake of the Woods,* and the boundary of British and Amer- 
ican possessions in Alaska in the vicinity of gold fields,® the 


1A. Curtis Wilgus, ‘‘Blaine and the Pan American Movement’’, in HisPANIC 
AMERIOAN HISTORICAL REVIEW, V, 662-708. 

* Alice Felt Tyler, Foreign Policy of James G. Blaine, Minneapolis, The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1924, pp. 693-694, quotes a letter of Blaine to Pres- 
ident Harrison, September, 1891. Henry Cabot Lodge, ‘‘Our Blundering Foreign 
Policy’’, in Forwm, XIX (March, 1895), 12-15. Andrew Carnegie, ‘‘What I 
would do with the Tariff if I were Czar’’, ibid., p. 25. 

*Marquis of Lorne, ‘‘Latest Aspects of Imperial Federation’’, in North 
American Review, CLVI (October, 1893), 490. 

‘ Foreign Relations, 1895, Part I, pp. 683, 708, 733-734. 

* Congressional Record, XXVIII, Part I, 254. 
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United States in 1895 came unpleasantly into conflict with 
Great Britain to the north. 


‘‘Manifest Destiny’’ was associated with another move- 
ment of tremendous interest in the United States—the build- 
ing and control of an Isthmian canal. The Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty stood in the way of its accomplishment. In the spring 
of 1895, Great Britain seemed to show a disposition ‘to re- 
assert authority over the Mosquito Coast, a region near the 
proposed canal formerly claimed as a protectorate.® When 
Nicaragua expelled from the region certain traders, among 
whom was a British vice consul, Great Britain demanded an 
indemnity and seized the port of Corinto until reparation 
should be made. Arbitration was asked by Nicaragua but was 
refused.’ Americans regarded the occupation of Corinto as 
evidence that Great Britain would dispute the right of the 
United States to build the canal, and a storm of protest arose 
in the press questioning whether Great Britain had not vi- 
olated the Monroe Doctrine as well as the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty. The administration at Washington, although un- 
willing to interfere in disciplinary actions for enforcement 
of pecuniary reparations, evinced concern as to the implica- 
tions of British policy in Nicaragua.® 

Coming, as the Corinto affair did, just after the agitation 
of the long-standing Venezuelan boundary controversy had 
begun in the press, both questions took on a new significance. 
Since the truce of 1850 establishing the status quo in the dis- 


®Mary W. Williams, Anglo-American Isthmian Diplomacy, 1815-1915. Wash- 
ington, American Historical Association, 1916, p. 291. 

7A, G. Gardiner, Life of Sir William Harcourt (London, Constable & Co., 
1923), pp. 320-321. 

®¢¢Corinto Occupied’’, in American Review of Reviews, XI (June, 1895), 
620-621. J. B. McMaster to New York Herald, quoted in Public Opinion, May 9, 
1895, p. 502: Should England hold the ports of Nicaragua longer than is neces- 
sary to secure the indemnity, ‘‘the Monroe Doctrine would apply and our duty 
would be resistance’’. 

®London Times, October 21, 1895, p. 5. Bayard to Olney, April 5, 1895, 
Olney Papers, notes the British demand for ‘‘exclusion of any citizen of an 
American state’’ from the commission to ascertain the value of property in 


Nicaragua. 
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puted area,’® contemporary with a similar truce in Nicaragua 
—the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, British claims, despite Ven- 
ezuelan protests, had expanded steadily toward the Orinoco 
and the gold mining district of the Yurari. Venezuelan re- 
quests for arbitration had been refused, even when supported 
by the good offices of the United States." Studied in the light 
of racial enterprise, Great Britain’s movements seemed to 
indicate a deliberate aggression; its history in other parts of 
the world increased the impression.’? Public attention was 
directed to the chain of colonial possessions and strategic 
fortified posts controlling the Caribbean, which, considered in 
connection with Canada, where the recently completed Ca- 
nadian Pacific stretched along the northern border of the 
United States to the naval station on the Pacific, tended to 
produce an impression of ‘‘encirclement’’..* Great Britain 
was exercising a dominating influence over other continents; 
it now seemed to threaten a controlling power in America. 


British empire builders of the type of Joseph Chamberlain 
in the Colonial Office and Cecil Rhodes in South Africa, 
assisted by the missionary propaganda of race enthusiasts,'* 


10 British Blue Book, Venezuela, I, No. 58 (June 15, 1850), 260; No. 61 
(November 18, 1850), 263; No. 62 (December 20, 1850), 265. See also, J. J. 
Storrow to Olney, September 17, 1896, Olney Papers, ‘‘The truce of 1850 should 
not be waived nor ignored’’. 

4 British Blue Book, I, No. 115 (February 20, 1884), 309-311; No. 152 (July 
27, 1885), 251; II, No. 4 (May 26, 1890), 3. Senate Executive Document, 226; 
No. 39 (February 22, 1887), p. 84. 

“J. B. McMaster, ‘‘Meaning and Application of the Monroe Doctrine’’, in 
New York Times, January 2, 1896: ‘‘Take a map of the world and mark on it 
England’s possessions in 1800, in 1825, in 1880, in 1896. Then take a map of 
the British claims in Venezuela and see that history repeated. Are we to con- 
sider this of no moment?’’ 

*Cong. Record, XXVIII, Part I (December 10, 1895), 111-112. Speeches of 
Senator Lodge and of Senator Cullom of Illinois. Henry M. Stanley, ‘‘Issue 
Between Great Britain and America’*, in Nineteenth Century, J anuary, 1896, p. 2, 

“Rev. J. Astley Cooper, ‘‘Proposed Pan Anglican Festival’’, in Greater 
Britain, November, 1891; ‘‘An Anglo Saxon Olympiad’’, in Nineteenth Century, 
March, 1891; ‘‘Americans and the Pan Britannic Movement’’, in ibid., Septem- 
ber, 1892. Earl of Meath, ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon Unity’’, in Fortnightly Review, April 
1891. W. T. Stead, editor of Review of Reviews, founded in 1890 and cern 
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looked toward a confederation of all English-speaking coun- 
tries. The bonds of a common race, language, literature, law, 
and a mutual interest in Protestant religion and in the advance 
of democratic institutions provided the cultural foundations 
for Anglo-American unity, and intermarriage and immigra- 
tion made for closer social ties.°> The great naval study of 
Captain Mahan of the American navy, appearing when Eng- 
lishmen were becoming apprehensive of the rise of German 
commercial and naval power, brought military considerations 
to the aid of racial aspirations for an Anglo-American naval 
alliance that would assure an effective supremacy of the 
seas.‘ Mutual political interests in an aloofness from Euro- 
pean entanglements and common interests in the Far Hast 
and the Americas,!” combined with a reciprocal commercial 
interdependence,’* suggested union in the diplomacy of Great 
Britain and the United States; perhaps the Monroe Doctrine 
might be used as a foundation upon which to build Pan 
Anglican relations and promote their destiny to control the 


to promoting the destiny of ‘‘God’s Englishmen’’ and fraternal union with 
America. 

_ Cong. Record, XXVIII, 134. In 1895, there were several international mar- 
riages, which caused Senator Allen of Nebraska to wish that the Monroe Doc- 
trine might prevent ‘‘ American heiresses wasting themselves upon titled foreign 
mendicants’’. See also, Senator Stewart of Nevada, ibid. 

46 Sir George Clarke, ‘‘A Naval Union with Great Britain’’, in North Amer- 
ican Review, CLVIII (March, 1894), 360-365; Arthur S. White, ‘‘An Anglo- 
American Alliance’’, in ibid. (April, 1894), pp. 484-493; Lord Charles Beresford, 
‘¢ Possibilities of an Anglo-American Alliance’’, in ibid. (November, 1894), pp. 
564-574; A, T. Mahan, ‘‘ Possibilities of an Anglo-American Reunion’’, in tbid., 
p. 560; Lord Brassey, ‘‘ Federation for Naval Defense’’, in Nineteenth Century, 
XXXI (January, 1893), 91-92; ‘‘Nauticus’’, ‘‘The United Anglo-Saxon Will’’, 
in Fortnightly Review, LXXII (July, 1894). 

“Sir Henry Howorth to London Times, April 25, 1895. A. Carnegie, ‘‘A 
Look Ahead’’, in North American Review, CLX (June, 1893), 685-710. 

% Carnegie, ‘‘An American View of imperial Federation’’, in Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, XXX (September, 1891), 491. Edward Atkinson, ‘‘The Interdependence 
of the English-speaking Peoples’’, an address, December 27, 1896, in Cleveland 
Papers, cites Treasury statistics of 1895 showing increased trade with Great. 
Britain and little trade with South America. Dr. Sidney Sherwood, ‘‘An Alliance 
with England the Basis of a rational Foreign Policy’’, in Forum, XXI (March, 


1896), pp. 94-99. 
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world.” To some statesmen, the history of the modern arbi- 
tration movement, appearing to center in the English-speaking 
peoples, indicated that federation might take practical form 
in an Anglo-American council to settle any disputes by con- 
ference and discussion.”” In America, Andrew Carnegie, an 
ardent advocate of arbitration and of ‘‘continental union’’ 
with Canada, gave hearty support to the movement for race 
alliance,?? and Professor Goldwin Smith in Canada contrib- 
uted his services to the cause of ‘‘continental union’’ and 
British-American confederation.22, Ambassador Bayard in 
London embraced the opportunity to further good-will be- 
tween the English-speaking nations and thereby aroused the 
censure of patriots at home.” 


In the United States, geographical isolation, fostered by 
the twin policies of commercial protection and political seclu- 
sion, and by a latent Anglophobia which had its origin in the 
Irish-American population and in the traditional version of 
historical grievances, combined to offset the cultural basis of 
racial nationalism and to develop a distinct sentiment of 
nationality, cherishing the ideals of ‘‘republicanism’’ as a 
common interest and destiny of the peoples of the American 
continents.** Certain Republicans, reading the philosophy of 
‘*protectionism’’ into the Monroe Doctrine which they seemed 


* London Spectator, October 12, 1895, pp. 478-479; October 26, p. 545. Stead, 
Review of Reviews, November, 1895, p. 386. 

* Sir George Grey, ‘‘ Federation of the Anglo-Saxon Race’’, in Humanitarian, 
V (August, 1894), 85-90. See also, Clarke, op. cit., and Letter to London Times, 
April 29, 1895, p. 5. 

™ Carnegie, ‘‘A Look Ahead’’, and ‘‘An American View of imperial Fed- 
eration’’, op. cit.; Burton J. Hendricks, Life of Andrew Carnegie, Garden City, 
New York, Doubleday, Doran, 1932, I, 423. 

*Goldwin Smith, ‘‘Anglo-Saxon Union’’, North American Review, August, 
1893, pp. 170-185; ‘<The Monroe Sentiment’’, Saturday Review, December 14, 
1895, p. 795. 

* Thomas Bayard, ‘‘Impressions of England’’, in London Times, October 18, 
1894; on Relations of Kinsmen, tbid., November 14, 1895; on Anglo-American 
Relations, ibid., April 23, 1896. 

“Cong. Record, XXVIII, 262. Senator Turpie of Indiana in Foreign Rela- 
tions, 1895, Part I, pp. 555-560. Olney dispatch. 
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to be about to appropriate,”> viewed with alarm Great Brit- 
ain’s activities in America and President Cleveland’s cur- 
rency and tariff legislation which they attributed to British 
influence.” Senator Lodge declared: 


Let England’s motives or feelings be what they may; we are con- 
cerned for the interests of the United States. If Great Britain is to 
be permitted to occupy the ports of Nicaragua and still worse take 
the territory of Venezuela, France and Germany will do it also... 
the American people are resolved that the Nicaraguan canal shall be 
built and absolutely controlled by the United States. The supremacy 
of the Monroe Doctrine must be established and at once—peaceably 
if we can, forcibly if we must.?” 


By invoking the Monroe Doctrine in the Venezuelan question 
where a good moral case could be found and where Amer- 
ican interests were not directly involved, the United States 
might avert coming to blows with Great Britain on the canal 
issue in which its position was not so good. This action would 
warn all European countries that the carving-up process then 
almost completed in Africa and beginning in China was not 
to be tolerated in America.”®* The boundary question was 
made the occasion of a greater issue, the ‘‘re-assertion’’ of 


%Gunton’s Magazine, X, 1. Editorial. ‘‘The Monroe Doctrine is the appli- 
cation of the principle of protection to the evolution of democratic institutions 
in America. It demands the non-extension of monarchic governments .. .’’. 
Lodge, op. cit., connection is implified. 

*% Cong. Record, XXVIII, 134. Senator Allen of Nebraska said it was as 
necessary to protect America from the aggressions of British capital as from 
territorial aggression; the Monroe Doctrine applied to the American system of 
finance as opposed to the ‘‘alliance of monarchy and the gold standard.’’ Lodge, 
‘Our blundering Foreign Policy’’, op. cit., ‘‘The Democratic party is Cobden- 
ized. . .. Our free traders are breaking down the American system’’. 

“ Lodge, ‘‘England, Venezuela, and the Monroe Doctrine’’, in North Amer- 
ican Review, CLX (June, 1895), pp. 657-658. 

* Dr. Albert Shaw, editor of American Review of Reviews, founded January, 
1891, in codperation with Stead’s English Review, to promote good feeling with 
England and interpret American opinion, championed Nicaragua and Venezuela 
and proposed a Pan American Congress of American Republics to warn Great 
Britain; ibid., X (October, 1894), 363 and (December, 1894), 602; XI (Jan- 
uary, 1895), 10. a 
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the Monroe Doctrine and the declaration of the supremacy of 
the United States in the new world. 


There was much in the tone and substance of the Olney 
exposition of ‘‘Monroeism’’ to jar upon the Conservative 
Prime Minister, Salisbury, who recently had resumed his 
duties again at the Foreign Office. He had served during the 
period of ‘‘smart dispatch writing’’ of Secretary Blaine when 
Canadian Questions had troubled Anglo-American diplo- 
macy,” and had repudiated the agreement of his predecessor 
to include the boundary dispute in an arbitration provision 
with Venezuela.* Olney’s assertion that distance makes ‘‘any 
permanent political union between an European and an 
American state unnatural and inexpedient’’ was addressed 
to a power whose territory in America almost equaled in area 
that of the United States; this power, ‘‘for purposes of the 
Monroe Doctrine’’, was to be classed not as an American but 
.as an Kuropean state. A further development of the rule of 
Monroe, Olney found in ‘‘the objection to arbitration of South 
American controversies by an European power. American 
questions it is said are for American decision’’.** 


The report of Lord Salisbury’s ultimatum to Venezuela, 
demanding apology and reparation for the mistreatment of 


London Times, December 25, 1895, p. 4. Lord Playfair in a letter said: 
“*Mr. Blaine who wrote sharp dispatches, as American politicians are apt to do, 
assured me that nothing could ever induce the United States to go to war with 
England, and he authorized me to express this to the then Prime Minister, Lord 
Salisbury ’’. 

© British Blue Book, I, No. 149 (June, 1885), 348. Article of a commercial 
treaty provided that any differences which cannot be adjusted by friendly nego- 
tiations will be submitted to the arbitrament of a third party. JIbid., No. 147 
(May 15, 1885), 338, Granville agreed this should include all differences, and 
not only those which may arise on the interpretation of the treaty. JIbid., No. 
152 (July, 1885), 351, Lord Salisbury refused to concur. 

™ Foreign Relations, 1895, I, 559. Bayard to Cleveland, July 18, 1895, Cleve- 
land Papers, ‘‘ None of these South American states hesitate, without the slightest 
consultation with the United States, to refer to European arbitrament questions 
of boundary or any other nature.... Our liabilities whatever they are should be 
well defined and the principle upon which we assume to defend and execute them 
whould be capable of clear statement’’. 
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British officials in the Yurari,®? following close upon Mr. 
Chamberlain’s dispatch advising that guns be placed at this 
station,** was regarded by Americans as an indirect reply to 
the Olney dispatch and increased the popular impression that 
Great Britain was handing out ultimatums rather freely in 
the new world. Lodge, in Paris, was 


on pins and needles to get home. If we allow England to invade 
Venezuela, nominally for reparation as at Corinto, really for terri- 
tory, our supremacy in the Americas is over.*4 


The grant by Venezuela of a large concession of land to the 
revived Manoa Company,” composed of American citizens, 
tended to disqualify the United States as an impartial arbi- 
trator*® and to increase the danger of involving the United 
States in trouble with Great Britain.** The renewal of the 
Yurarian Question by the British Government, after Mr. 
Olney’s statement of the application of the Monroe Doctrine 
to the boundary dispute had been received, seemed to indicate 
a disposition to ignore entirely the interests of the United 
States in the matter.*® Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain 
appeared to be getting the boundary question into a position 


8 St. James Gazette, quoted by New York papers of October 20 and 21. For- 
eign Relations, 1895, II, pp. 1485-1486, Venezuelan minister reported the arrest 
was unauthorized, the officials were released, and the guilty punished. 

3 Ibid., pp. 1482-1485. 

* Lodge, Selections from the Correspondence of Roosevelt and Lodge (New 
York, Scribner’s, 1925), I, 193. 

% British Blue Book, I, No. 139, 330, grant of 1884 to Manoa Company. 
G. H. D. Gossip, ‘‘England in Nicaragua and Venezuela’’, in Fortnightly Re- 
view (December, 1896), 832. 

_ ® Bayard to Olney, April 5, 1895, Olney Papers. 

* Gardiner, op. cit., quotes Morley to Harcourt, January 25, 1896. ‘‘It is 
thought here that the American syndicate who get concessions for gold from 
Venezuela in territory long in our occupation have intervened and are bullying 
the American Government’’. 

*® Olney to Chamberlain, September 28, 1896, Olney Papers. ‘‘... the seeming 
if not intentional contumely with which the statement of our position on the 
Venezuelan boundary question was received by the British Foreign Office... 
seemed to be explicable only on the theory that we had no policy such as we 
claimed to have; or if we had it, that we had no right to it; or if we.had, that 
we had neither the spirit nor the ability to defend it’’. 
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where it would become secondary and be determined by the 
coercive measures brought against Venezuela, and the Monroe 
Doctrine would remain unacknowledged yet not disputed.” 
This impression deepened into conviction as.months passed 
bringing no response to Mr. Olney’s demands for arbitration. 
Considered in connection with the British dispatches in which, 
going beyond the applicability of the Monroe Doctrine to the 
dispute, Lord Salisbury entered into an irritating discus- 
sion of the status of the doctrine itself,*® this accounted in a 
large measure for the decisive tone of the president’s mes- 
sage in which Cleveland backed up Olney’s ‘‘twenty-inch 
gun’’ with a manifesto no less vigorous.** 


The popular support of the president’s policy, apparently 
indicating a willingness to shed American blood on behalf of 
the Spanish-speaking Catholic Republic of Venezuela as 
against the English-speaking ‘‘subjects’’ of British Guiana 
was incomprehensible to most Englishmen who regarded war 
with the United States as civil war.** The fact that a most 
unpopular president could gain an unprecedented and almost 
unanimous approval by attacking Great Britain** was not a 


® Cong. Record, XXVIII (December 3, 1895), 420. Lodge analyzed the situa- 
tion: ‘‘. . . If Venezuela pays now the indemnity demanded by England and 
admits that she does so because those men being on British territory were wrong- 
fully arrested, she gives her whole case away’’. 

“ Foreign Relations, 1895, I, 564 ff. Dispatches of November 26. 

“R. M. McElroy, Grover Cleveland, the Man and the Statesman (New York, 
Harpers, 1922), II, 194, shows Cleveland’s reaction on the attitude of the British 
government in letter to Bayard quoted. 

“James Bryce, ‘‘British Feeling on the Venezuelan Question’’, in North 
American Review, CLXII (February, 1896), 145. London Times, December 21, 
1895, p. 10. ‘‘The children born in America of English parents out-herod Herod 
and are the most decided partisans of the ‘America for the Americans’ policy’’. 
Ibid., February 4, 1896, p. 10, Balfour described the reported hostility as ‘‘sim- 
ply incredible’’, Canada House of Commons Debates, 1896, p, 1201, Sir Richard 
Cartwright said that in Canada one family in ten had a near relative in the 
United States and he thought it ‘‘a thousand pities were a single drop of Anglo- 
Saxon blood shed for the sake of those murderous man-monkeys in South 
America’’, 

“ Public Opinion, XIX (December 26, 1895), 337, stated: ‘‘It is doubtful if 
ever before there has been so nearly unanimous an expression of press approval 
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consoling reflection to those who looked toward Anglo- 
American coéperation. Mr. Stead asked: 


Are the interests of the English-speaking race to be sacrificed to the 
fetish of the republican label which barely conceals the revolutionary 
anarchy of the half-breeds of Venezuela ?** 


Yet American sympathy for England as against Germany, 
when the latter sought to take advantage of the family quar- 
rel, manifested a feeling of kinship gratifying to the mother 
country,* and the utter horror with which Englishmen re- 
garded war with the United States contributed to the quick 
subsidence of the war spirit in America.** The vehicle of a 
common language enabled the masses of both countries to 
understand each other, and combined with the ties of relation- 
ship*’ to play an appreciable part in the resignation of differ- 
ences and to center attention on arbitration. The press of 
the two countries performed valuable services in reflecting the 
mutual desire for peace.** The Times leader on ‘‘Peace, 


of any administration policy’’. Olney to Chamberlain, September 28, 1896, 
Olney Papers, ‘‘The feeling universally manifested in this country at the time 
of the President ’s Venezuelan message ... was then and still is much misunder- 
stood. ... There is no such general and rooted hatred by Americans of the 
English people’’. 

“Stead, ‘‘President Cleveland’’, in Review of Reviews, XIII, 32. 

“London Times, January 9, 1896, p. 5, noted in comments of American papers 
upon the Kaiser’s telegram ‘‘the old feeling of kinship with the English people 
had come out frankly and clearly’’. Jbid., January 6, 1896, p. 6. New York 
Times expressed ‘‘no sympathy with those who rejoice in the troubles of Great 
Britain’’. Ibid., January 10, 1896, p. 4, quotes New York Press: ‘‘There is one 
possible condition which would induce the United States to depart from their 
historic policy of non-intervention in European affairs—that is the concert of the 
great powers against England’’. Cong. Record, XXVIII, Part II (January 26, 
1896), 860, Senator Wolcott of Colorado closed his speech with ‘‘I thanked God 
I was of the race’’. 

# Public Opinion, XX, 107. London Times, December 26, 1895, p. 3, Smalley 
reported the war spirit had subsided. 

“Lord Playfair and Mr. Chamberlain who had American wives began informal 
discussions with Bayard as the first move toward reconciliation. Bayard to Olney, 
January 13, 1896, in Henry James, Richard Olney and his Public Service (New 
York, Houghton Mifflin, 1923), Appendix iv, p. 288. 

#*London Times conducted an exchange of views between Olney and Lord 
Salisbury through the American correspondent, Smalley, and editor Buckles from 
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Good-will toward men’’ spoke of the work of the churches for 
peace.*® The protest of ‘‘Authors of England to Authors of 
America’’ against a war which would cause the literature of 
the two countries to be deeply scarred by the passions evoked, 
and which would render impossible for a long future the 
united action of the English-speaking race for great common 
ends, referred to America as ‘‘your continent’’ in which the 
United States ‘‘looks with proper jealousy upon the extension 
of European influence’’.° The expression of common inter- 
ests called forth efforts to make a fratricidal conflict forever 
impossible by promoting peace-keeping machinery. The New 
York Bar Association urged all bar associations in English- 
speaking countries to unite upon a legal plan for a permanent 
court of arbitration.’ In England, a movement originating 
among religious and peace-organizations resulted in the Sion 
College Conference, which promoted a memorial for a per- 
manent treaty of arbitration. In March, under the inspiration 
of W. T. Stead, the movement was reorganized on a national 
basis and was designated the Anglo-American Union.” The 
attention of Americans was diverted to the ‘‘Cuban Armenia’’ 
at their door ‘‘athwart the line which leads to the Nicaraguan 
canal’’, where Cuban aspirations to set up an American re- 


January 22 to February 21, as shown by Smalley’s letters in Olney Papers. The 
Daily Chronicle dispatches of Editor Norman from Washington, January 3 to 10, 
first set forth American views to the British public. The New York World 
solicited from prominent Englishmen messages of peace as Christmas greetings to 
Americans. Saturday Review, January 11, 1896, p. 32, quotes the French pub- 
licist, Charmes, ‘‘the English press displayed real diplomatic qualities’’, 

“London Times, December 25, 1895, p. 4. London Spectator, ‘‘The Preachers 
on the Crisis’’?, LXXV (December 28, 1895), 921. 

Saturday Review, LKXX (December 28, 1895), 857. 

"<The Arbitration Conference’’, in Outlook, LIII (May 7, 1896). A meet- 
ing February 22, 1896, in Independence Hall in Philadelphia arranged for a great 
national meeting in Washington to concentrate efforts upon a permanent system 
of arbitration with Great Britain. 

* Stead, ‘‘To All English-speaking Folk’’, in Review of Reviews, XIII (Feb- 
ruary, 1896), 99; ‘‘The Anglo-American Union’’, in ibid. (April, 1896), 364-365. 
See also Hugh Price Hughes, ‘‘Genesis and Strength of the Arbitration Move- 
ment in England’’, in Independent, March 7, 1896, p. 609. 
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public indicated a weakening in the European colonial sys- 
tem and offered to the republic a ‘‘mission’’ of peace and 
humanity.® 


The pivotal position of Canada in.the conflicting schemes 
of British imperial federation and American ‘‘continental 
union’’ in determining the future leadership of the English- 
speaking race was a grave consideration in Anglo-American 
relations. Materially, Canada seemed to have more in com- 
mon with the United States, and had it chosen to join the 
Union to avoid war and invasion,™ Great Britain would have 
been powerless to resist. The manifestation of Canadian 
loyalty in the crisis demonstrated the reality of imperial sen- 
timent,*° and furthered the movement for imperial federation 
as desirable in breaking up the isolation which encouraged 
Canadian nationalism.*® Fear of weakening imperial prestige 
in Canada by arbitrating away the rights of British subjects 
in Guiana delayed the agreement regarding settled districts 
and threatened to deadlock the negotiations.*” Some Cana- 
dian journals looked upon Lord Salisbury’s acknowledgment 


Cong. Record, XXVIII, Part II, pp. 1971-1972. Senator Lodge ‘‘The rela- 
tions of this country to Spain offer no ties of gratitude or of blood, no obliga- 
tions, no traditions to bind us . . . we should exercise every influence of our 
great country to put an end to that war, and to give to that island peace, liberty, 
and independence’’. 

™G.M. Grant, ‘‘Canada and the Empire’’, in National Review, XXVII (July, 
1896), 27, estimates the war scare had cost Canada $3,000,000. 

London Times, January 22, 1896, p. 10. Chamberlain’s speech on ‘‘ Colonial 
Loyalty’’ in which he spoke of England’s ‘‘splendid isolation and the solidarity 
of the empire’’. Jbid., February 1, 1896, p. 10. Lord Salisbury on foreign 
affairs: ‘‘Our colonial brethren have sent us assurances of sympathy and support 
which have been of the greatest encouragement’’. Ibid., the Chancellor of Ex- 
ehequer : ‘<Tf Canada was ready to fight for us, we must be ready to fight for 
Canada’’. ‘‘Colonial Loyalty’’, in Saturday Review, LXXXI (January 25, 
1896), p. 91: ‘‘The solidarity of imperial sentiment has turned out to be a great 
fact’?; 

Lord Salishury’s speech, op. cit., ‘‘Surely the lesson taught us by recent 
events is that all parts of the Empire must draw together. ... We feel that 
something greater than formulae or statutes is forming a federation’’. 

7 James, op. cit., Appendix iv, 242-243, White to Olney, June 17, 1896. Ibid., 
248, Hay to Olney, July 31, 1896. 
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of ‘‘Monroeism’’ as the ‘‘Great Betrayal of Canada’’.* The 
election in Canada, displacing the chief proponent of imperial 
federation and an imperial ‘‘zollverein’’ by a liberal minis- 
try,» when a republican administration strongly expansion- 
ist® was imminent in the United States, exerted an influence 
in promoting the settlement by convincing Great Britain of 
the wisdom of removing the Venezuelan question from the 
impending campaign.® Another dose of ‘‘McKinleyism”’ in- 
duced the liberal government’ to adopt a policy of imperial 
preference in favor of British trade,“ and demonstrated that 
the republic had failed again to win the support of its north- 
ern neighbor. 


® George Blackstock, ‘‘Canada and the Venezuelan Settlement’’, in Canadian 
Magazine, VIII (December, 1896), 174, gives the nationalist viewpoint. John 
Charlton, under same title gives a liberal reply in ibid. (January, 1897), 260. 
Professor David Mills, ‘‘New Monroe Doctrine of Cleveland and Olney’’, in tbid., 
VI (February, 1896), 380, objects to the ‘‘footing of inferiority’’ in which 
Canada is placed. 

%® Sir Charles Tupper was defeated on June 23, 1896, by the French-Canadian, 
Sir Wilfred Laurier, reputed favorable to America. 

© American Review of Reviews, XIV, 8. Shaw’s summary of the Republican 
platform at St. Louis: ‘‘Hawaiian islands should be controlled by the United 
States. Nicaraguan canal should be built, owned, and operated by the United 
States. American citizens and property in Armenia and Turkey must be pro- 
tected at any cost. United States has right in re-assertion of the Monroe Doc- 
trine to respond to appeals of American states for friendly intervention in case 
of European encroachment. We hopefully look forward to the eventual with- 
drawal of European powers from this hemisphere and to the ultimate union of 
the English-speaking race on this continent. We should restore peace and give 
independence to Cuba’’, 

“Smalley to Olney, June 10, 1896, Olney Papers, ‘‘Sorry to hear so bad an 
account of Venezuelan matters ...my notion is that they want to deal with a 
new government—if they do, I fancy St. Louis will sicken them’’. Robert B. 
Mowat, Life of Lord Pawncefote (London, Constable & Co., 1929), p. 124, cites 
Salisbury to Pauncefote, June 23, 1896, asking him to secure consent of the 
United States to the very unusual procedure of placing the correspondence per- 
taining to the unfinished negotiations before parliament and the public, looking 
to the guidance of public opinion in subsequent negotiations as Lord Salisbury 
states in Great Britain Parliamentary Debates, 4th Series, XLIII (July 17, 1896), 
pp. 2-6. 

™Canada, House of Commons Debates, 1897, pp. 1110, 1131-1132. The occa- 
sion inspired the imperial poet Kipling to write ‘‘Our Lady of the Snows’’, pub- 
lished in London Times, April 27, 1897. 
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The Hispanic American republics, viewed as a Mecca of 
trade and capital in these lean depression years, regarded 
the intervention of the United States and the application of 
the Monroe Doctrine to the Venezuelan dispute with general 
favor, centering attention upon Cleveland’s message rather 
than upon the Olney Doctrine. The manifestation of ap- 
proval gave prestige to the Monroe Doctrine and seemed to 
further the Pan American movement revived by Blaine.* 
President Diaz in a message to the Mexican congress in 
April, 1896, suggested that each of the American republics 
should proclaim a declaration similar to that of Monroe.® 
Senator Allen proposed a resolution suggesting that the 
United States invite all American republics to enter into a 
closer union to be known as the Pan American Union. The 
attitude displayed by certain South American states® prob- 
ably contributed to the British disavowal of a ‘‘forward pol- 
icy’’ on the American continents® and to the respect which 
British statesmen professed for the Monroe Doctrine.” 

How far British policy was influenced by the action of 


®W. S. Robertson, ‘‘Hispanic American Appreciations of the Monroe Doc- 
trine’’, in HispANic AMERICAN HIsToRICAL REvIEw, III, 1-16. Cong. Record, 
XXVIII (December 21, 1895), 276, a resolution of congratulation on Cleveland’s 
message by the Brazilian congress. Public Opinion, XX (February 13, 1896), 
203, quotes Mexican Herald, ‘‘There is no mistaking the unanimity and the 
earnestness of the press of South America regarding the Venezuelan message 
of Cleveland ’’. 

*% New York Times, December 29, 1895, p. 6. Speech of Whitelaw Reid, ‘‘ This 
ought to give the crown to Mr. Blaine’s splendid work in the Pan American 


Congress and the reciprocity treaties... . This is the golden opportunity of our 
merchants to extend our trade to every quarter of Central and South America’’. 
© Robertson, op. cit., p. 11. ® Cong. Record, XXVIII, Part I, 294. 


* Foreign Relations, 1895, I, 63. July, 1895, a British force occupied Trinidad 
over the protests of Brazil, which refused the British proposal of arbitration 
looking to the United States to champion her cause, in ibid., 69. New York Times, 
January 22, 1896, Argentina renewed claim to the Falkland Islands, seized over 
its protest about sixty years before and made common cause with Brazil by can- 
celing a concession to the British Cable Company. 

®London Times, January 16, 1896, p. 10, Balfour’s speech. 

© Thid., and ibid., February 1, 1896, p. 10. Lord Salisbury: ‘‘We are entire 
advocates of the Monroe Doctrine as Monroe understood it, and you will not find 
any more convinced supporters of it than we are’’, 
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Germany” is an interesting problem. Lord Salisbury’s ef- 
forts to come to an understanding with Germany regarding 
the eventual collapse of Turkey seem to mark the first step 
of the British Government toward a closer understanding 
with Germany and the Triple Alliance.“ The Berlin cor- 
respondent of the London Times reported that the purpose 
of the Kaiser in his telegram to Krueger was to show England 
that its salvation lay in alliance with Germany.” The hos- 
tile British popular reaction to the ‘‘rash telegram’’, in 
marked contrast to the friendly protestations called forth by 
the ‘‘amazing message’’ of President Cleveland,” and the 
sympathetic attitude of the American press toward British 
resentment of German dictation, seemed instead to point the 
way to Anglo-American codperation and to more favorable 
consideration of an American declaration which would pre- 
vent German ‘‘progress’’ in South America.* The anon- 
ymous British author of ‘‘A Biological View of Our Foreign 
Policy’’> deduced that the first great racial struggle of the 

7 ¢¢Self-compensating Perils’’, in Spectator, January 11, 1896, p. 43. ‘‘ Allies 
and Foes of Great Britain’’, in ibid., January 18, 1896, p. 73. “‘The jack-boot 
policy of the German Emperor is forcing Englishmen to consider the question of 
alliances. ... A month ago half England would have replied that Germany 
would be the friend, but William II has for this generation rendered that solution 
impossible’’. 

™ Die Grosse Politik, X, Doc. 2371-2372. See also, Johnson and Bickford, 
**Contemplated Anglo-German Alliance 1890-1901’’, in Political Science Quar- 
terly, XLII (March, 1927), 10. ™ London Times, January 6, 1896. 

™ Ibid., p. 8. Letter to editor: ‘‘Does not the blood of every Englishman boil 
at reading the message from the chief of a friendly nation and a grandson of 
our Queen under the circumstances of time and place... that such a moment 
should be chosen for such an insult’’. Saturday Review, LKXX (December 28, 
1895), 857, satirically stated: ‘‘The British middle class press behaved even more 
foolishly than the preachers in fervent protestations of friendship and utter 


abasement and considering the temptation (Cleveland’s message) that was hardly 
to be expected’’. 

™“«*A Forgotten View of the Monroe Doctrine’’, in Spectator, December 21, 
1895, p. 888. ‘‘There is not a doubt that . . . were Germany free to invade 
Brazil, to coerce Brazil, southern Brazil would become a German dependency as 
would also Peru... . This immense progress is prohibited by the Monroe 
Doetrine’’. 

* Saturday Review, LXXXI (February 1, 1896), 118-119. The writer sets 
forth two biological propositions that conflict is most imminent and most deadly 
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future was with Germany.” The United States would be the 
enemy but for the fact that it was not a nation expanding 
beyond its own territory; the Monroe Doctrine was the ob- 
vious provision looking toward the expansion that soon must 
come.’ British statesmen, in accord with their endeavor to 
stand aloof from European affairs, became convinced advo- 
cates of a doctrine which seemed to offer a basis of agreement 
for the revived hopes of an Anglo-American alliance. The 
isolation of Great Britain was a serious consideration.”® Lord 
Salisbury’s proposal of a conference of European powers hav- 
ing colonies in America to proclaim the Monroe Doctrine as 
international law between them as the first move toward ad- 
justment of the Venezuelan question,” and his proposal to 
negotiate a general arbitration treaty with the United States,®° 
may be regarded as grasping the opportunity to further 
Anglo-American amity in response to the pressure of British 
public opinion. British acceptance and support of the two 
main contentions of the United States—arbitration and the 
Monroe Doctrine—would seem to provide common interests 
for united action. 

In a series of personal conversations which Pauncefote 
wrote out from memory and reported to the foreign office, the 
problems of the settled districts and of a general arbitration 


between species (1) that are most similar and (2) that are expanding most 
rapidly. 

™ Tbid. ‘‘In racial characteristics, in religious and scientific thought, in senti- 
ment and aptitudes, the Germans by their resemblances to us English are marked 
out as our natural rivals’’. 

7™Tbid. The writer concludes: ‘‘(1) Federate our colonies and prevent 
geographical isolation turning the Anglo-Saxon race against itself. (2) Be ready 
to fight Germany. (3) Be ready to fight America when the time comes’’. 

% Bayard to Cleveland, March 10, 1896, Cleveland Papers. ‘‘Lord Salisbury 
adverted to the isolation of Great Britain and their consequent reluctance to 
place their interests in the control of unfriendly parties. The desire of this gov- 
ernment to avoid the employment of an European arbiter at this time will have 
great weight in inducing them to come to an agreement with the United States 
alone’’. James R. Roosevelt to Olney, March 4, 1896, Olney Papers. ‘‘Chamber- 
Jain said what they did object to was the calling in of a ‘foreigner’ ’’. 

” James, op. cit., Appendix iv, p. 288. Olney promptly declined. 

% Ibid., pp. 254-258. March 5, 1896. 
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agreement were canvassed by Olney and Pauncefote, both 
lawyers serving for the first time in a diplomatic office.* The 
suggestion of Olney that the precedent made in the Geneva 
Arbitration of the Alabama Claims be followed, solved the 
actual settlements difficulty.®? At Olney’s request, Henry 
White, an eminent republican diplomatist with an intimate 
acquaintance among English statesmen, aided the negotiations 
by informally interpreting the American position to impor- 
tant members of the British government.** White explained 
that, in view of the national feeling on the subject, no suc- 
cessor of Cleveland could modify his position in any material 
respect. While final negotiations were in progress, the Ven- 
ezuelan government made certain proposals for direct settle- 
ment with Great Britain which were rejected by Lord Salis- 
bury.** This preference of Great Britain to negotiate with 
the United States signified a sense of solidarity between the 
two nations which it was desired to strengthen, and a willing- 
ness to recognize the rights of overlordship asserted by the 
United States over the neighbor republics. The London Times 
regarded the settlement as a concession by Great Britain of 
the most far-reaching kind: 

It admits the principle that in respects of South American Re- 
publics, the United States may not only intervene in disputes but 
may entirely supersede the original disputant and assume control of 
the negotiations. Great Britain cannot bind any other nation by her 
action in this matter, but she has set up a precedent which may in 
the future be quoted with great effect against herself, and she has 
strengthened the hands of the United States Government in any dis- 
pute that may arise in the future between a South American Republic 
and an European Power in which the United States may desire to 
intervene.® 


= Mowat, op. cit., p. 195. 

= Olney to Dana, September 19, 1910. Olney Papers. 

“Allan Nevins, Henry White: Thirty Years of American Diplomacy (New 
York, Harpers, 1930), p. 112. White to Olney, June 17, 1896, in James, op. cit., 
pp. 240-244, * Mowat, op. cit., p. 202. 

* London Times, November 11, 1896, p. 6. Sidney Low, ‘‘The Olney Doctrine 
and America’s New Foreign Policy’’, in Nineteenth Century, December, 1896, 
p. 852, quotes from Cologne Gazette what was considered to be the view of the 
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The failure of the United States to ratify the Anglo- 
American arbitration treaty® following a successful crusade 
for arbitration of the boundary dispute, revealed the strength 
of the traditional policy against foreign entanglements and 
an unwillingness to submit to arbitration any question which 
might involve the Monroe Doctrine or the Bulwer-Clayton 
treaty.*” Viewed as the beginning of something like an alli- 
ance between the two powers in support of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, the treaty was distasteful to those who regarded as 
purely American the doctrine that American questions are 
for American decision. Senator Lodge, who had made him- 
self chief custodian of the doctrine, suggested a resolution 
excluding it from any relation to the treaty.*® The Chicago 
Tribune had declared ‘‘that doctrine is not for arbitration 
and never shall be’’.*® Resolutions attempting to define what 
constituted all possible infringements of the Monroe Doctrine 
were introduced in Congress,” but definition was abandoned, 
and, as in the case of the arbitration treaty and the senate 
amendments limiting its application,” it was thought best to 
keep the United States free to act as the occasion demanded.” 


German Foreign Office that the precedent established by England is in no way 
an European precedent, and Germany will never tolerate the intervention of a 
foreign state in the protection of its interests in South and Central America. 

% Public Opinion, XXI (May 27, 1897), gives an analysis of vote. White to 
Olney, May 27, 1897, Olney Papers, ‘‘It is better from the point of view of good 
feeling between the two countries that the treaty should have failed to pass the 
Senate than rejected upon its return here in a more or less mutilated condition, 
which might have aroused protests and ill-feeling on our side of the water’’. 

®% Cong. Record, XXIX, Part II, 1046. Senator Lodge feared questions of 
national policy like the Monroe Doctrine or the Clayton-Bulwer treaty were in- 
volved. Senator Sewell feared the arbitration of our rights in the Nicaraguan 
canal were ‘‘ concealed’? in it. 

®TLondon Times, January 21, 1897, reported by Smalley. 

® Chicago Tribune, January 11, 1896. 

Cong. Record, XXVIII, by Senator Cullom, p. 25; Baker, p. 529; Davis, 
p. 783. 

"1 Senate Docwment, 66th Cong., Ist Sess., XIV, 278. 

"Cong. Record, XXVIII, p. 1555. The message of the president, supported 
by the unanimous vote of both houses of congress and by the unanimous senti- 
ment of the country was regarded as sufficient notice to every European power 
that the Monroe Doctrine was a fixed principle of this government. 
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The corollary of the Monroe Doctrine relating to American 
non-intervention in Huropean affairs was reaffirmed also by 
Olney, accompanied with a suggestion of American naval 
power. Encouraged possibly by the resolution of congress 
regarding the Turkish outrages in Armenia, and the pros- 
pect of agreement in the Venezuelan dispute, Chamberlain, 
then in America, ventured to ask Olney’s confidential opinion 
as to what reception would be given a proposition tending to 
coéperation in Turkey.** Olney replied that 


... even so righteous a cause to be championed jointly with so great 
and prized an ally, would not and probably ought not to make any 
change in the traditional and settled policy of this country.** 


He indicated that indirect aid and support might be given 
through the vigorous protection of the rights of American 
citizens, to which purpose was to be attributed the ‘‘recent 
increase of our navy, an increase which is likely to go on 
indefinitely’’. Rejecting any step in the direction of Anglo- 
American coéperation and racial unity, American nationalism 
bulwarked itself behind the Monroe Doctrine to work out a 
‘‘manifest destiny’’ free from entangling alliance by main- 
taining the territorial integrity of American republics against 
European encroachment and conquest and by promoting the 
settlement of American disputes by arbitration in an attempt 
to eliminate the European system of militarism from the new 
world. 


The discussion aroused by the Venezuelan controversy 
and the arbitration negotiations offered an occasion for an 
outburst of Anglophobia.** It demonstrated the strength of 


* Ibid. (January 22, 1896), p. 854. 

“* Chamberlain to Olney, September 19, 1896, Olney Papers. 

* Olney to Chamberlain, September 28, 1896, ibid. 

“@G. B. Adams, ‘‘Why Americans dislike England’’, in Independent, XLVIII 
(January 2, 1896); Andrew Carnegie, ‘‘Does America hate England?’’ in Con- 
temporary Review, LXXII (November, 1897); R. I. Curtis, ‘‘Hostility to Eng- 
land’’, in Independent, XLVIII (April 23, 1896); E. L. Godkin, ‘‘ American 
Hatred of England’’, Nation, LXII (January, 1896); Goldwin Smith, ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Anglophobia’’, in Saturday Review, LKXXI (February 22, 1896); D. D. 
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the traditional policy of American political isolation from the 
old world, reénforced by a protective commercial system, 
evolving into a scheme of Pan American union of republican 
states, looking upon the remnants of the European colonial 
system as transitory, and regarding American control of an 
Isthmian canal as an essential link in the American system. 
It also revealed the intangible ties and material interests tend- 
ing to draw the two great English-speaking nations together. 
Beset by European dangers and confronted by the continental 
pretensions of their lusty offspring, British imperialists, in- 
voking the spirit of Burke, pleaded that old controversies be 
forgotten and that the English and the American branches of 
the Anglo-Saxon race should work together, each in its own 
sphere, for the propagation of Anglo-Saxon ideas of liberty, 
government, and order.” 

Assessing the effect of the dispute upon Anglo-American 
relations in the light of subsequent history, we may agree with 
Mr. Olney’s statement in a Harvard address in 1898 in which 
he reflected upon the Venezuelan affair: 


There is a patriotism of race as well as of country—and the 
Anglo-American is as little likely to be indifferent to the one as to 
the other. Family quarrels there have been heretofore and doubtless 
will be again, and the two peoples at the safe distance which the broad 
Atlantic interposes, take with each other liberties of speech which 


Wayland, ‘‘American Soreness’’, in Independent, XLVIII (March 19, 1896) ; 
‘“Why Americans dislike England’’, in Spectator, LXXVI (January 25, 1896). 

"George B. Adams, ‘‘The United States and Anglo-Saxon Future’’, in At- 
lantic Monthly, LXXVIII (July, 1896), 40-42; Edward Atkinson, ‘‘Cost of an 
Anglo-American War’’, in Forum, KXI (March, 1896), 94; David A. Wells, 
‘‘The United States and Great Britain: Their True Relations’’, in North Amer- 
ican Review, CLXII (April, 1896), 404-405; Mayo W. Hazeltine, ‘‘The United 
States and Great Britain: A Reply to Mr. Wells’’, in ibid. (May, 1896), pp. 
594-606; Walter Besant, ‘‘The Future of the Anglo-Saxon Race’’, in ibid. 
(August, 1896), p. 138; Prof. A. V. Dicey, ‘‘A Common Citizenship for the 
English Race’’, in Contemporary Review, LXXXI (April, 1897), 467-469; ‘‘Tie 
that Binds’’, in Dial, XX (May, 1896), 259; Dr. Sidney Sherwood, ‘‘An‘ Alli- 
ance with England the Basis of a Rational Foreign Policy’’, in Forum, XXX. 
(March, 1896), 94-99. 

*® London Times, February 4, 1896, p. 7. Balfour’s speech. 
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only the fondest and dearest of relatives indulge in. Nevertheless, 
that they would be found standing together against any alien foe by 
whom either was menaced by destruction or irreparable calamity, it 
is not permissible to doubt. Nothing less could be expected of the 
close community between them in origin, speech, thought, literature, 
institutions, ideals—in the kind and degree of the civilization enjoyed 
by both. 
JENNIE A. SLOAN. 
Gary, Indiana. 


® Richard Olney, ‘‘International Isolation of the United States’’, in Atlantic 
Monthly, LXXXI (May, 1898), 588. 
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JORGE JUAN AND ANTONIO DE ULLOA’S PROLOGUE TO 
THEIR SECRET REPORT OF 1749 ON PERU 


The document printed below is Jorge Juan and Antonio de Ulloa’s 
own prologue to their secret report on the viceroyalty of Peru, which 
they wrote either in 1748 or, more probably, in 1749, and which David 
Barry published at London in 1826 under the title Noticias Secretas 
de América. Barry suppressed? this prologue and only a small frag- 
ment of it has heretofore been published. By suppressing it and by 
substituting for it a prologue which was avowedly of his own com- 
position but which was unavowedly of a very different tenor from the 
original, Barry was at least partly responsible for some of the rather 
serious misunderstandings that have grown up about the report and 
his own published version of it. It is hoped that the publication of 
the original prologue in its entirety will clear up some of these mis- 
understandings. For instance, both the assailants and the defenders 
of Juan and Ulloa’s report have often proceeded on the assumption 
that they designed it as a complete and well balanced account of the 
colonial régime in Peru; but in this prologue they state that the report 
describes only the evils and abuses of that régime. Again, it has 
recently been suggested that the Noticias Secretas belongs in the 
category of ‘‘snappy stufft’’ which, in the eighteenth century, it was 
fashionable to write about Spanish blundering in America; but it is 
difficult to see how anyone could hold this view after reading the 
prologue below. For a detailed discussion of these and other related 

1The first paragraph of Chap. I, Part II, of the Noticias Secretas does not 
occur in the corresponding chapter of the manuscript report (described below, 
note 3); on the other hand, a large part of the paragraph is obviously a con- 
densation of several passages in the original prologue. As the reader can see for 
himself, the resemblance between the two is too close to be accidental. This 
would seem to show not only that Barry wrote and inserted the paragraph in 
question but also that when he wrote it he had the authors’ prologue before him 
—in other words, that he omitted their prologue from the Noticias Secretas not 
because it was missing from his manuscript but because he chose to suppress it. 
The parts of it that he paraphrased suited his purpose; the prologue as a whole 
did not. 
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questions, the reader is referred to an article soon to be published in 
another place.” 


In reproducing this prologue, I have followed the text of the 
eighteenth-century manuscript copy of the report preserved in the 
Manuscript Room of the New York Public Library. When that 
library acquired the manuscript in 1926, it was thought that it might 
be the original report written by Juan and Ulloa in 1749; but that 
this belief or conjecture was not well founded is shown by two letters 
which are bound in with the manuscript and explain how it came into 
existence. These are: (1) a copy of a letter from Pedro Aparici, 
‘‘Oficial de la Secretaria de Estado, y del Despacho Unibersal de 
Yndias’’, to Fernando Senrra, ‘‘Oficial Segundo de la Secretaria 
del Despacho Unibersal de Marina’’, dated March 16, 1767; and (2) 
an original letter, in reply to the preceding, from Fernando de 
Senrra to Pedro Aparici, dated March 30, 1767.4 These two letters, 
together with the title page, which bears the inscription, ‘‘Para el 
uso de Don Pedro Aparici’’, prove beyond reasonable doubt that 
the New York Public Library Manuscript is only a copy of Juan and 
Ulloa’s secret report on Peru, that it was made in 1767 by Pedro 
Aparici for his own use, and that it was made from a document 
furnished him by Fernando de Senrra. 


The fact that Aparici’s copy of Juan and Ulloa’s secret report 
was made from a document furnished him by Senrra is important, 
for it strengthens the case for the authenticity of that report (and 


?The discussion in question is contained in a paper, ‘‘Some Remarks on the 
Noticias Secretas de América’’, which I read at the first Annual Convention of 
the Inter-American Bibliographical and Library Association at Washington, D. C., 
February 18-19, 1938, and which will be published shortly in the Proceedings of 
that Association. 

* This manuscript is in two bound volumes. The title page reads in part as 
follows: ‘‘Discursos, y reflexsiones politicas, sobre el estado presente de los 
reynos del Peri... Escrito por Don Jorge Juan y Don Antonio de Ulloa... 
Afio de 1749. Para el uso de Don Pedro Aparici, oficial de la Secretaria de 
Estado, y del Despacho Unibersal de Yndias’’. Pasted on the fly-leaf of Vol. I 
is a letter signed by Philip Ainsworth Means, dated December 28, 1925, which 
contains a statement of his opinion regarding the character of the manuscript. 
His opinion is different from the one I have expressed in the present communi- 
cation. 

*The copy of the letter of March 16, 1767, from Aparici to Senrra is bound 
in Vol. I between the title page of this volume and the table of contents. The 
letter of March 30, 1767, from Senrra to Aparici, is bound in Vol. II between the 
title page and folio 1. 
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therefore of the Noticias Secretas) and it also gives additional reason 
for believing that the manuscript preserved in the Biblioteca Nacional 
at Madrid and recently described in this REvirw? is either the orig- 
inal secret report made by Jorge Juan and Ulloa to the Marqués de 
la Ensenada in 1749, or else a faithful copy of the original report 
and the earliest copy known to exist. The Biblioteca Nacional Man- 
useript bears an endorsement signed ‘‘Senrra’’, with his rubric, and 
it is therefore highly probably that this is the manuscript that Senrra 
lent Aparici in 1767 and from which Aparici made the copy now 
owned by the New York Public Library. When it is recalled that 
Senrra and Aparici were officials in the navy and colonial depart- 
ments, that both Juan and Ulloa were officers in the Spanish navy, 
and that in 1767 both of them were still in active service (Juan in 
Spain, Ulloa as governor of Louisiana), it seems reasonable to believe 
that the Senrra Manuscript in the Biblioteca Nacional is, if not the 
original report, at least a faithful copy of it; for both Senrra and 
Aparici, who obviously took a serious interest in the report, had 
ample opportunity to assure themselves that the Senrra Manuscript 
was authentic. Since there are no important differences between the 
latter and the text published by Barry in the Noticias Secretas,® the 


5 XV (1935), 173, n. 42. 

* After a careful comparison of the two, I am satisfied that there are no 
important differences between the New York Public Library Manuscript and the 
corresponding chapters of the Noticias Secretas (1826), in the sense that they 
contain the same statements of fact and opinion and that these are presented, 
within each chapter, in the same order—in other words, that Barry did not in- 
crease, any more than he diminished, the severity of the indictment as it was 
drawn up by Jorge Juan and Ulloa. This does not apply to the original pro- 
logue, which he suppressed, or to the original title, which he altered. Both of 
these points are discussed elsewhere. Nor does it apply to chaps. I-VI of Part 
I of the Noticias Secretas, which do not occur in this manuscript; but it is 
important to observe that these chapters deal for the most part with matters of 
transient interest, such as the military and naval defenses of Peru and that they 
do not make any material addition to the indictment of the Spanish régime in 
Peru. That indictment is contained in the remaining chapters of the Noticias 
Secretas, which deal with such matters as contraband trade, oppression of the 
Indians, disorders among the clergy, insubordination among the colonists, and 
corruption among the colonial officials—in other words, the chapters which have 
provoked most if not all the attacks on the authenticity and the reliability of 
the Noticias Secretas; and here I am satisfied that the book is substantially 
identical with the manuscript. This opinion is based mainly upon a word-for- 
word comparison of twenty-four passages in the Noticias Secretas with the cor- 
responding passages in the manuscript. These passages are the beginning and 
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facts here stated give historians additional reason for regarding the 
Noticias Secretas as a substantially accurate version of the secret 
report of 1749 on Peru. 


Consequently, while the manuscript in the New York Public 
Library is not the original but merely a copy of the secret report, 
it is a very valuable copy. It does not settle the question whether 
the Biblioteca Nacional Manuscript is itself the original report or 
only a copy of it; but it does give us further assurance that that 
manuscript contains the text of the report as Jorge Juan and Ulloa 
wrote it. Furthermore, the New York Public Library Manuscript 
seems to be a faithful copy of the Biblioteca Nacional Manuscript,” 
so that, even if the latter, together with the other manuscript versions 


end of each chapter, each passage comprising from one to four paragraphs and 
consisting of from 300 to 1,200 words—about 10,000 words in all, at a moderate 
estimate. This should be regarded as a fair test, especially since some of these 
passages contain matter highly discreditable to the Spanish colonial régime and 
are consequently among those in which interpolations by Barry might most nat- 
urally have been suspected. The only interpolation of any importance that I 
found is the one described above in note 1. Barry made many changes in the 
phrasing, but these do not heighten the effect and were apparently made, not 
in order to change the meaning, but to make it clearer; that is, their effect, and 
presumably their purpose, was to modernize and otherwise improve Juan and 
Ulloa’s Spanish. As a specimen, the reader can compare the following passage, 
taken from the manuscript (Vol. I, fol. 137) with the corresponding passage in 
the Noticias Secretas (p. 231): ‘*Nace la tirania que experimentan los Yndios, 
de la insaciable hambre de riquezas que llevan 4 las Yndias los que van 4 
gobernarlas, y como estos no tengan otro arbitrio para conseguirlo, qe. el de 
hostilizar 4 los Yndios de quantos modos puede subministrarles la malicia, no 
dejan ninguno por plantificar, y combatiendolo[s] por todas partes con crueldad 
exigen de ellos mas que lo que pudieran sacar de los proprios esclavos’’. What 
need had Barry to'add anything to this? 

* With regard to the prologue, this statement is based upon a comparison of pas- 
sages from the beginning, middle, and end, totaling some 275 words, which I copied 
from the Biblioteca Nacional Manuscript in 1933, with the corresponding passages 
in the New York Public Library Manuscript. This comparison showed that, save 
for occasional differences in punctuation and spelling and the substitution of 
‘‘capitulos’’ for ‘‘sessiones’’ and two slight verbal changes (‘‘excesos inevi- 
tables de los subditos’’ for ‘‘excesos inevitables en los subditos’’, and ‘‘del 
castigo, se dejan’’ for ‘‘del castigo, se dexa’’) the New York Public Library 
Manuscript is in these passages an exact copy of the Biblioteca Nacional Man- 
uscript. With regard to the body of the report, I was unable to make a similar 
comparison, but the notes that I took in 1933 show that the two manuscripts 
contain the same number of chapters (twelve) and that these chapters are 
arranged in the same order and discuss the same subjects. 
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of the report preserved in Madrid, should be lost or destroyed in the 
course of the civil war now going on in Spain, historians would still 
have the text of the report as it was written by Jorge Juan and 
Antonio de Ulloa and not merely as it was edited by David Barry, who 
undertook to improve the authors’ Spanish (he was a contemporary 
of Jared Sparks). It is highly desirable that the report should be 
published in its pristine impurity; but that will not be possible for 
some time to come, and in the meanwhile the greatest deficiency of the 
Noticias Secretas will be remedied by the publication of the authors’ 
own prologue, which Barry suppressed. 
ARTHUR P. WHITAKER. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


[p. 1] Protoco 

Entre los grandes cuidados de que sin duda esta rodeada la Soberania del 
Trono, y el desvelado oficio de reynar, ocupan el mas superior lugar los dos 
importantes, quanto incomparables bienes de la eterna salud, y de la humana 
sociedad de los Subditos, como que en ellos estan cifradas las dos mas principales 
atenciones de los Principes, la Religion, y la Justicia, a las quales, y a los medios 
de su conservacion deben dirigirse sus Paternales anhelos, y sus mas piadosas 
solicitudes: Objetos uno, y otro, que siendolo de la Christiana Politica, se hacen 
dignos acreedores de que en ellos se deposite continuam[en]te. la consideracion, y 
que a su mejor logro conspiren con anticipada, y prompta providencia quantas 
lineas tire esta sabia ciencia, y que, 0 ya previendo los obstaculos que se pueden 
en lo succesivo [p. 2] originar contra ellos, les aplique preservativo, con que se 
evite el caso de que existan, 0 ya conociendo los dafios succedidos, procure poner 
en ellos el remedio conveniente, para que asi se restituyan las cosas al estado 
en que segun todas reglas de razon, y Justicia debieran haberse conservado sin 
intermision. 

Los Payses de las Yndias, abundantes, ricos, y florecientes, y por tanto ex- 
puestos tambien a la delicadez, y al luxo; distantes de su Principe, y de sus 
Superiores Ministros, gobernados por Personas que muchas veces no atienden & 
otros intereses, que 4 los suyos en particular, y al pres[en]te. conducidos 4 tal 
estado, por la duracion, y demasiado arraigam[ien]to. del mal, que ni la Justicia 
se halla con la guficiente authoridad, ni la razon con poder para hacer contra- 
resto alguno al desorden, y al vicio; no es [p. 3] mucho que por consig[uien ]te. 
experimenten abusos introducidos en todo el estado de la Rep[ubli]ca. dafios en 
la inobservancia de las Leyes, 6 en la novedad de poco justas costumbres: excesos 
en la conducta de los Ministros, y Poderosos, con grave detrimento de los flacos, 
y de los desvalidos, escandalos en la vista licenciosa de todos, y un casi continuo, 
y general desvio de lo recto, y de lo que en los bien ordenados estados se anela, 
y se solicita: Ni es mucho, que faltando el buen exemplo en los unos, y comu- 
nicAndose insensiblem[en]te. el daiio 4 los otros, 6 todos queden infectos de este, 
6 resten pocos exemptos, para poder por si restablecer las cosas-al ser, en que 


debian estar. 
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La noticia de todo esto, que no puede conservarse absolutam[en]te. oculta 
por mas que la disminuya la distancia, obligd sin duda & que [p. 4] entre los 
demas encargos que se pusieron 4 n[uest]ro. cuidado quando pasamos a los 
Reynos del Peri, fuese uno, el de adquirir con exactitud, y la mas posible pro- 
lixidad, y atencion, todo lo que pareciese digno de ella a cerca del Govierno, 
Admin[istraci]on. de Justicia, costumbres, y estados de aquellos Reynos, con todo 
lo toeante & su civil economia Militar, y Politica: asi lo procuramos executar el 
tiempo qe. nos mantuvimos alla, arreglandonos puntualm[en]te. 4 los Capitulos 
de n[uest]ra. Ynstruccion, tomando los informes de las Personas mas desin- 
teresadas, inteligentes, y rectas en aquellas cosas que por n[uest]ra. propria 
experiencia no podiamos averiguar, indagando por todas partes con atenta, quanto 
prolixa seguridad, lo que podia de algun modo conducir 4 n[uest]ro. asumpto, y 
procurando asegurar siempre el concepto con la calificacion de [p. 5] las noticias, 
y la repeticion, 6 examen de los succesos; de modo, que en todo hemos llevado 
la mira de proceder libres, quanto ser pudiese de preocupacion, 6 de interes, para 
excusar el riesgo de quedar expuestos al error, 6 4 la falsedad; escollos de que 
continuam[en]te. hemos procurado estar distantes, 6 al menos apartarnos 4 
fuer[z]a de la diligencia, y de la precaucion: Nuestro pr[incip]al. objeto ha 
sido el de inquirir solo la verdad, y al pres[en]te. el de proponerla descubier- 
tam[en]te. 4 los ojos de los Superiores Ministros, con el fin de que sabidos los 
males que alla se padecen, pueda aplicarseles el conveniente remedio, que dicte 
la providencia, y proporcionarse con el tiempo, la ocurrencia de las ocasiones. 

En atencion 4 esto, y & que el Publico no puede tener interes en ser instruido 
de noticias, ge. [p. 6] al paso que no le pueden inducir bien alguno, causarian & 
los naturales: de aquellas partes en comun, un disfame, que de ningun modo se 
podria justificar: Se nos ordend por el S[efi]jor. Marq[ué]s. de la Ensenada, que 
atendiendo n[uest]ra. obra en la parte que se huviese de publicar, todas aquellas 
cosas utiles al comun de las Gentes en lo tocante 4 Historia Natural, Moral, y 
Politica en general, quedasen reservados los particulares asumptos, qe. contendra 
este tratado para secreta instruccion de los Ministros, y de aquellos que habian 
de saberlas, no para hacer divertim[ien]to, el ageno daiio, 0 para que fuese 
objeto de la detraccion, lo que debe serlo de cuidado, y de la commiseracion, sino 
antes bien para cuidar incesantem[en]te. de los medios‘con que se llegue al tan 
deseado fin de reformar, y mejorar del todo aquellos Payses, colocar en su debido 
trono [p. 7] en ellos la Religion, y la Justicia, hacer que sientan todos aquellos 
Vasallos, aun desde tanta distancia, los venebolos influjos, y vital calor con qe. 
la sabia Politica de n[{uest]ros Reyes los atiende, y veneficia; y finalm[en]te. 
perfeccionar el mejor Govierno, y la mas recta Admin[istraci]on. de aquellos 
Subditos, para que con las providencias acertadas, y la rectitud de tales fines, 
se extingan los abusos, y se disipen enteram[en]te. aquellos viciosos estable- 
cim[ien]tos, que suelen ser de perniciosas consequencias & los estados, y & veces 
los instrumentos con q¢. se fabrica su ruina, 4 su deterioracion. 


Estas materias reservadas, son las que contiene la pres[en]te. obra dividida 
en 12 Capitulos con la prevencion de haber de quedar su noticia para el solo fin 
que va expresado, debiendose temer de lo contrario, sucediesen con su divul- 
gaz[iJon [p. 8] los dafios, que con las representaciones del Obispo de Chiapa 
[Bartolomé de las Casas], que tanto descredito han causado para con los Extran- 
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geros, al comun de toda la Nacion Espafiola, quando los excesos inevitables de los 
Subditos, y mas quando estan distantes de sus Principes, los hacen, y creen ge- 
nerales, y caracteristicos 4 todos los demas: En esta suposicion, no se podra hacer 
extrafio lo irregular de algunos casos que se referiran, y pareceran a primera vista 
increibles, si echos cargo de & quanto pueda estenderse la humana malicia, quando 
lejos de lo que suele mas contenerla; esto es el temor de las Leyes, y el miedo 
del castigo, se dejan llevar del desenfrenado impetu de las pasiones, o si re- 
flexionando sobre los principios del desorden, que quedan apuntados, se detuviere 
un poco la consideracion 4 expecular, que efectos no seran [p. 9] capaces de 
producir en aquellos Payses el demasiado anhelo de interes, y codicia de que la 
mayor parte de sus habitadores se hallan poseidos: la livertad, y licencioso modo 
de vida, y la casi ninguna sugecion 4 Magistrados, 6 Leyes; debajo de cuyos 
supuestos, nada se podra hacer dificil del asenso, ni repugnante 4 la mas escru- 
pulosa y detenida credulidad: Este, pues, es el unico fin, estos los fundam[en]tos. 
y principios sobre que se ha escrito, y este sera el deseo que mas unicam[en]te. 
nos ha impelido 4 disponerla, solicitando en ella el mayor bien de aquellos 
Pueblos, 4 que quedamos deudores por el beneficio de tantos afios de n[uest]ra. 
havitacion, y 4 quienes procuramos satisfacer con esta solicitud el mejor servicio 
de n[uest]ro. Principe, y desempefio de su Riea]!. confianza, y el mayor ensalce 
de la Relig[iJon. que tanto se hallan interesados en el [p. 10] asumpto del 
presente trabajo. 


TWO UNPUBLISHED DOCUMENTS OF HERNAN CORTES 
AND NEW SPAIN, 1519 AND 1524 


Although a relatively large volume of documents concerning New 
Spain during the period of discovery, conquest, and initial coloniza- 
tion has been published, further papers of prime importance continue 
to appear as a result of archival investigation. The two documents 
herewith presented, the first from the Archivo General de Indias de 
Sevilla, and the second from the Archivo General de la Nacién of 
Mexico, illustrate this situation and are of value to those whose inter- 
ests lie in the origins of Spanish colonization on the mainland of 
North America. 

Sf 

Exceedingly few documents originated in Villa Rica de la Vera 
Cruz during the brief, but critical, period between the establishment 
of the town and the departure of the Spaniards for the interior, fol- 
lowing the momentous decision of Cortés to undertake the conquest 
of the Aztec Empire. The documents which have been preserved are 
consequently all the more important. 

The despatch of the Justicia and Regimiento of Villa Rica de la 
Vera Cruz to the crown, dated July 10, 1519, as is well known, has 
been preserved in an authenticated copy in the National Library of 
Vienna and has been published by Gayangos and others.1_ The inven- 
tory of the first store of treasure sent to the crown from New Spain 
exists among the documents of the Archivo General de Indias de 
Sevilla, and has likewise been published by Gayangos.2 The first 
Cortés carta de relacién, however, has been lost, as has the letter to 
the crown drawn up by the Cabildo of Villa Rica de la Vera Cruz, 
the captains, and the soldiers of the party of Cortés, as opposed to 
those who maintained allegiance to Velézquez. The burden of these 
latter despatches, notwithstanding, has fortunately been preserved 
through the writings of Lépez de Gémara, Bernal Diaz del Castillo, 
Las Casas, Andrés de Tapia, and Herrera.® 

*Carta de la Justicia y Regimiento de la Rica Villa de la Vera Cruz 4 la 
Reina dofia Juana y al Emperador Carlos V, su hijo, July 10, 1519, Pascual de 
Gayangos, Cartas y Relaciones de Hernan Cortés al Emperador Carlos V (Paris, 
1866), pp. 1-28. 2 Ibid., pp. 28-34. 

*The content of the first Cortés carta de relacién is outlined in Francisco 
Lépez de Gémara, Historia de México, con el Descubrimiento de la Nueva Espana, 
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These documents were borne to Spain by Francisco de Montejo, 
later adelantado of Yucatén, and Alonso Hernandez de Puerto Car- 
rero, as procuradores of the captain general and of the municipal 
government of Villa Rica de la Vera Cruz before the crown. 


In addition, the representatives, in their dual capacity, carried to. 
Spain other official documents of primary importance. These doc- 
uments consisted of certain ‘‘autos . .. de lo pasado’’ drawn up by 
Cortés,* poderes and instructions from the Justicia and Regimiento 
of Villa Rica de la Vera Cruz and from Cortés to the procuradores 
to empower and guide them in their mission, and instructions from 
Cortés to his father, Martin Cortés de Monroy, whom the former 
designated as a representative. 


The general contents of the instructions of Cortés to the procu- 
radores and to his father are made known through documents in the 
Archivo General de Indias de Sevilla and through the history of 
Herrera® The documents concerned have been published by Mariano 
Cuevas,® and in the first series of the Documentos inéditos ... de 
Indias." The autos drawn up by Cortés have disappeared. 


conquistada por el muy ilustre y valeroso Principe don Fernando Cortés (Anvers, 
1554), ff. 62v.-63v., and Antonio de Herrera y Tordesillas, Historia General de 
los Hechos de los Castellanos en las Indias i Tierra Firme del Mar Oceano (Madrid, 
1601-1615), dec. ii, lib. v, cap. xiiii. This letter is mentioned, also, in Bernal Diaz 
del Castillo, Historia verdadera de la Conquista de la Nueva Espaita (México, 
1904, 2 vols.), cap. lili, The burden of the despatch of the Cabildo of Villa Rica 
de la Vera Cruz, the captains, and the soldiers of the Cortés party, which as a 
body may be considered to have constituted the concejo of the newly founded 
town, is found in the account of Andrés de Tapia, Relacién hecha por el Sefor 
Andrés de Tapia sobre la Conquista de México, published in Joaquin Garcia de 
Ieazbalceta, Coleccién de Documentos para la Historia de México (México, 1858- 
1866, 2 vols.), Tomo II, 565-566, in Gémara, op. cit., ff. 63-63v., Bartolomé de 
las Casas, Historia General de las Indias (Madrid, M. Aguilar, n. d., 3 vols.), 
lib. iii, cap. exxiii, Diaz del Castillo, cap. liiii, and Herrera, loc. cit. 

*Gémara, op. cit., f. 62v. 5 Herrera, dec. ii, lib. ix, cap. vii. 

® Memorial presentado al Real Consejo por Don Martin Cortés de Monroy, 
Padre de Hern4n Cortés, en nombre de su Hijo (Presentado por Marzo de 1520), 
Mariano Cuevas, Cartas y otras Documentos de Herndén Cortés novisimamente 
desoubiertos en el Archivo General de Indias de la Ciudad de Sevilla (Sevilla, 
1915), pp. 1-5. E 

7 Representacién de los Procuradores de Yucatan en nombre de Hern&n Cortés, 
..., Coleccién de Documentos inéditos, relativos al Descubrimiento, Conquista y 
Organizacién de las antiguas Posesiones espafiolas en América y Oceania, sacados 
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The instructions of the Justicia and Regimiento of Villa Rica de 
la Vera Cruz to the procuradores, with the exception of the opening 
paragraph or paragraphs, exist in certified copy among the volu- 
minous papers of the Cortés residencia in the Archivo General de 
Indias de Sevilla, under title of ‘‘Ynstrucion q se dio a los procu- 
radores q vinieron d la nueva espafia en q se refiere todo sucedido en 
ella’’. These instructions are to a large degree preserved also through 
royal cédulas granting petitions presented by the procuradores in 
name of the municipal governments of New Spain on the basis of 
their instructions. The cédulas concerned are found in certified copy 
in Tomo I of the Actas de Cabildo of the Ayuntamiento of Mexico 
City, which exists in the Archivo Municipal of that capital. 

The instructions of the Justicia and Regimiento of ‘Villa Rica de 
la Vera Cruz set forth the policies and aspirations of the municipal 
government of the newly-founded town, looking toward permanent 
colonization and future development, and, through the agency of the 
municipal government, the policies of Cortés. Moreover, they tend 
to make clear the dual réle of the procuradores as representatives of 
the captain general and of the local government of the colony. The 
instructions, the date of which does not appear in the copy, although 
they were almost certainly drawn up in the first days of July, 1519, 
follow: 


Ynstrucion q se dio a los prcos q venieron d la nueva espaifia en q se Refiere todo 
lo sucedido en ella. 


[The opening paragraph or paragraphs are missing. | 
- + - queriamos ver las quales el dho capitan fernando cortes mostro e visto por 
nosotros despues de se aver leydo segund lo que mejor podiamos entender pareci- 
onos como es la vdad quel dho poder e ynstrucion auia yspirado que no podia 
dellos ni de capitan ni justicia mas usar e visto por nosotros en el dho cabildo 
quel el dho fernando cortes hera persona tal qual para el dho cargo convenia muy 
zeloso e deseoso del servicio de sus magdts e los cargos e oficios Reales que en estas 


de los Archivos del Reino, y muy especialmente del de Indias (Madrid, 1864- 
1884, 42 vols.), XII, 285-287. 

* Residencia qe. Luis Ponce de Leon Nufio de Guzman y los Licdos, Ortiz de 
Mattienzo y Delgadillo tomaron a Dn, Hernando Cortes Govor. y capitan general 
de la Nueva espafia e a sus alcaldes mayores e thenientes e oficiales, 1526-1533, 
Archivo General de Indias de Sevilla, Justicia, Legajos, 220-225, Legajo 223. 
The writer feels that the Residencia of Cortés constitutes an inadequately ex- 
ploited source for the history of the early years of Spanish activity in New 


Spain and that the papers involved can be utilized to great profit in that 
connection. 
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yslas a tenido y en estas partes y en ellos aver dado muy buena quenta y servido 
a sus Reales altezas en ellos e ser muy bien quisto e demas aver gastado qto 
tenia en la dha armada e q de servir a la dha corona real hera todo su pensamiento 
segund por obra a parecido le proveymos en nombre de sus magtds del dho cargo 
de capitan e justicia mayor e que del Rescibimos el juramento e solenidad que 
en tal caso se acostumbra e suele hazer hasta tanto q viesemos de fazer Relacion 
a sus Reales altezas de todo como paso pa q provea en ello lo q mas fuere su 
servicio ques esto. 

Yten pues sabeys e conosceys a hernando cortes y es notorio qto zelo tiene a 
las cosas del seruicio de dios nro sefior e con quan entera y sana voluntad a 
servido e sirve a la corona real e qta abilidad y suficiencia tiene pa. dar muy 
buena qta de todos e qualesqer cargos que por sus Reales altezas le fueren en- 
comendados e quan bien quisto a seydo y es asy en la ysla fernandina como en 
los cargos Reales que en la dha ysla a tenido como de toda la gente que en su 
compaiia a estas partes con el paso con este cargo que en nombre de sus altezas 
traxo e la manera e saber que tiene e ysperiencia de conquista que ovo en la ysla 
fernandina e los muchos gastos que en esta armada a fecho el a manera a mafia 
q sabra dar pa. conquistar e poner en paz estas partes pa. q vengan en conosci- 
miento las gentes della de nra santa fee y en servidumbre de sus Reales altezas 
de lo qual se seguiria mucho fruto por tanto en nombre deste concejo e villa e 
vezinos e moradores della muy afetuosamente suplicareys a sus magtds les manden 
dar e hagan mds de su prouision Real de la conquista e governacion destas ptes. 
e tierra fasta tanto que la acabe de conquistar e poblar e a sus Reales altezas 
les sea fecha por nos Relacion y en esto sus magtds a todos nosotros faran en 
ello muy grandisimas mds por lo que del conoscemos e porque asy conuiene a su 
Real seruicio porque toda la gente que en su compaiia esta lo quiere mucho e a nos 
lo a pedido en nro cabildo que supliquemos a sus altezas le fagan la dha md e 
despues de la conquista fha sy a sus altezas ouiese bien servido en ello le fagan 
md q la tenga en governacion todo el tpo q la voluntad de sus magts fuere e 
concediendonos esta md a sus altezas converna mas a su servicio que no hazer 
adelantado a nadie porque pierden y menoscaban sus rentas e parte del sefiorio 
que en ellas tienen e sus vasallos no son tan bien tratados a causa de se dar 
governaciones e adelantamios perpetuos porque les fazen muchos synjusticias e 
no las osan pedir por estar sus Reales altezas tan lenxos de todo Remedio pa 
pedillas e con temor que sy piden estando en Residencia se les a de tornar el 
mismo cargo e les a de tornar a tratar peor que antes lo que no osan fazer los 
governadores 6 justicias que son por voluntad de sus altezas. 

Yten pedireys sefialadamente con todos vras fuergas e suplicareys de nra 
parte a sus Reales altezas que en ninguna manera provean ni hagan md a diego 
velazquez del adelantamiento ni de gouernacion ni de otro oficio ninguno en estas 
ptes por que sy le ocupase con los tales cargos o algunos dellos a la mytad de 
los que aca estamos procuraria de destruyr syn justicia porque nos tenemos que a 
causa de no auer fecho lo que el quisiera que hera procurar de auer qto. oro 
pudieramos bien auido o mal auido destruyendo la tierra se lo enbiaramos a su 
poder pa. quel dello hiziera lo que por bien tuviera y esto parece claro por la 
voluntad que sus criados an aca mostrado que qto. que aca pasaron-de que uieren 
q la voluntad de los que entero deseo e voluntad tenemos de servir a sus altezas 
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determinavamos de enbiar el oro a sus magtds por que uiese qta, pte. de sus Reynos 
e sefiorios se acrecentava e quan bueno e q la md de la governacion della diese e 
fiziese md a quien su voluntad fuese e que no diese adelantamio ny gouernacion 
perpetua a nadie por que no convenia al bien de sus vasallos ni al seruicio de la 
corona Real publicaron e se pusyeren en dezir e contradezir q hera mal fho enbiar 
el oro a sus sacras magtd syno a diego velazqz y desto le haze entera Relacion y 
como quedan pa hazer justicia dellos e nosotros como muy leales vasallos de sus 
Reales altezas hemoslo avido syn pjyzio de yndio ni despafiol e syn fazer mal ny 
dafio en la tierra ants por les acrecentar sus Reynos e sefiorios la poblamos y le 
enbiamos el oro e plata e joyas que hemos buenamente podido auer en ella sy 
sus magts al dho diego velazquez aca enbiasen seria muy gran cargo de conciencia 
e seguirse ya mucho escandalo por donde la tierra se despoblase e sobre ello 
encargareys mucho las conciencias a sus Reales altezas e vosotros travajereys con 
mucha diligencia en que asi se haga pues tanto como nosotros deseyays el seruicio 
de dios. e de sus Reales altezas e el bien e pro. 


Yten sy por caso sus Reales altezas por alguna Relacion que el dho diego 
velazquez les aya fecho le an proueydo de los cargos arriba dhos o de algunos 
dellos suplicareys e pidireys en nombre deste concejo e villa a sus Reales altezas 
den su prouision Real en que manden suspender e suspendan por ella las mds 
que al dho diego velazquez sus Reales altezas en esta tierra e partes ouieren 
fecho porque sy sus altezas le proueyesen de tales cargos seria dar lugar a que 
fiziese lo que a fho en la ysla fernandina asy en tomar e tener la tercia pte. de 
los yndios della pa. su servicio como en tratar muy mal a los hijosdalgos que en 
ella biben e tenellos pobres en el ospital con tan pocos yndios q de comer no 
tienen con ellos e quitandose los cada vez que se le antoja syn tener Razon ni 
justicia por su voluntad e como honbre apasionado e dalos a psonas que a el se 
le antoja e no a personas conquistadores ni q ayan servido a sus magts e otras 
cosas que vosotros sabeys q por ser notorias no dezimos aqui la qual dicha pro- 
uision con muchu diligencia e mucho Recabdo nos enbiareys en la primera caravela 
que aca viniere con tal persona q seays seguros que verna a nro poder. 


Yten suplicareys e pidireys de nra pte. a sus Reales altezas que nos fagan md 
q los yndios destas ptes sean perpetuos e para ello manden dar prouisyones Reales 
p2. el dho fernando cortes pa. q nos los Reparta y encomiende perpetuamente por 
los primeros conquistadores e pobladores myrando e aviendo Respeto a la calidad 
de las personas e a los servicios que cada uno a fho e hiziere porque asy conviene 
@ su Real servicio que no se depositen como se a ffho en las otras yslas de lo qual 
se a syguido mucho dafio porque las personas que los depositan como no los tienen 
por ciertos esperando que se los an de quitar cada dia como lo faze diego velazquez 
en la ysla fernandina los tratan mal e pa. esto como sabeys no bastan alcaldes 
ni visytadores e matanse e muerense muchos como por espiriencia se a visto 
pues que en la ysla espafiola avia tantos que no cabian en la tierra della y 
uinieron en tanta dimynucion que sy no se dieran perpetuos por mandado de sus 
Reales altezas ya no obiera ninguno pues los de la ysla fernandina ya sabeys como 
se apocan que sy no se Remedia presto no abra que Repartir e desto se sigue 
mucho dafio a sus Reales altezas e a la Republica demas de ser en mucho de- 
seruicio de dios nro sefior lo que siendo perpetuos e mandandolos sus Reales 
altezas encomendar a dar perpetuos luego los dhos yndios demas de tener los 
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yndios pensamio e voluntad de permanecer en la tierra faran muchos hedificios e 
cosas con que la tierra se ennoblezca y ellos e nosotros ternan e bibiremos con mas 
descanso e seran de los vezinos tratados como hijos demas del bien de los dhos 
yndios e espafioles faran sus altezas gran seruicio a dios e acrecentaran sus rentas 
e sefiorios e a nosotros haran sefialada md. 

Yten fareys Relacion a sus mags. q de causa de se Repartir e dividir un pueblo 
€ cacique en cinco o seys vezinos se a destruydo la ysla espafiola e la de cuba 
porque por tener hermanos e parientes y ellos viendose partir y dividir toman tanto 
henojo que se dexan morir demas q los vezinos en quien se hizo el Repartimio 
andan syempre en pleytos y devates y dello se sigue mucho deservicio a dios nro 
sefior e a su Real seruicio e al bien publico e suplicamos a sus Reales altezas 
manden que cada cacique e pueblo se encomyenden a un vezino e no mas pues 
loves a nro sefior ay hartos pueblos e caciques en estas ptes, 

Otrosy porque syn Regimios perpetuos las villas e cibdades no pueden ser bien 
governadas ni Regidas pedireys e suplicareys a sus Reales altezas que los Regimios 
desta villa nos faga md de dar e hazer luego perpetuos y las prouisiones dellos 
los nonbres vengan en blanco dirigidas las dhas provisiones a herdo, cortes pa. 
que en nombre de sus Reales altezas las den a las personas que aca, les parecere 
que a seruicio de sus magts conuiene por ql aca los conosce y myrara lo que 
conviene a la su Real servicio e que sus altezas no los den a sus priuados por 
que los uenden a personas que no los pueden ny deven tener e parece feo y pues 
aca ay muchos fijosdalgo e an servido e siruen a sus altezas les suplicareys en 
nombre deste concejo se prouean en los primeros conquistadores e nos fagan esta 
md dando las dhas prouisiones como arriba tenemos dho e sabe esto porneys 
mucha diligencia. 

Yten suplicareys a sus magts que nos fagan md de darnos armas e pendon e 
sello a esta villa como sus Reales altezas lo han fho con las cibdades e villas de 
la ysla espaiiola e dando a cada villa e cibdad. 

Yten suplicareys de nra pte. a sus magestades q los oficios Reales de contador 
e factor e ueedor de la fundicion e allide de la fortaleza e otros oficios que se 
ayan de proveer faga md dellos a los primeros conquistadores e pobladores que 
aca estan pues en ellos ay muchos cavalleros e hijosdalgo en quien pueden bien 
caber y dellos sus Reales altezas muy bien servir asy en los dhos oficios como en 
todo lo que aqui su Real oficio convenga muy mejor que no las psonas que los 
conpran e no son pa. servirles syno pa. destruyr la tierra y sobresto porneys 
mucha diliga faziendo Relacion de lo que hemos seruido y gastado y con qtos 
trabajos se an poblado estas ptas, 

Otrosy que sus altezas nos fagan md que si algun vezino o vezinos desta villa 
o villas que adelante se poblaren que sean de los primes conquistadores enbiare 
a espafia o a otra qualqr. pte. por algunas mercaderias 0 cosas q le conuengan 
dellos o pa. su casa questos tales vezinos no paguen almoxarifazgo por tienpo de 
diez afios que se entienda desdel dia que sus magestades nos hiziesen la md e asy 
mesmo pa. questas partes sean mejor proueydas por la necesidad que al presente 
ay que de las yslas comarcanas nos provean que todo lo que dellas nos truxeren 
los vezinos e moradores dellas no paguen asy mesmo almoxarifazgo por el dho 
tienpo o por mas sy sus altezas fueren servidos no dexeys de pedillo perpeto. 
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Otrosi que las scrivanias e alguarilazgos e .. .° del puca e de los concejos destas 
ptes. sea fha md dellas a los primeros conquistadores e pobladores antes que a 
otra psona alguna e sus altezas nos fagan md que no se den syno a hijosdalgo 
como por sus Reales ordenancas esta mandado. 


Yten que sus altezas hagan md q por los primeros conquistadores e pobladores 
se Repartan solares e cavallerias e peonias las qles seyendoles sefialados por los 
concejos desta uilla o uillas que en estas ptes. se poblaren aviendolas seruido dos 
afios e las puedan uender y enagenar y disponer dello a su voluntad como de cosa 
suya que los otros vezinos q no sean de los primeros conquistadores e pobladores 
gozen como se suele hazer en las otras yslas comarcanas. 

Yten que sus altezas hagan md a los tales primeros conquistadores e pobladores 
que de todo el oro e plata e perlas e piedras preciosas que se oviesen asy de minas 
como de Reseate no paguen a sus altezas mas del diezmo por tienpo de diez afios 
o por el tienpo que sus magestades fueren servidos e q pasado el tal tienpo que 
den y paguen el quinto como en las otras yslas destas partes se acostumbran a 
pagar. 

Otrosy suplicareys a sus Reales altezas que en la villa que agora es aya 
fundicion avierta todo el aiio porque cada uno funda lo que tuviere porque ay 
mucha nécesidad dello porq la tierra este proveyda e bastecida continuamente e 
que p2 esto sus altezas manden proveer de fundidor e nos haga md de nos embiar 
el cufio con que se marque el oro. 


Yten que sus altezas nos hagan md pues en estas partes ay plata de darnos 
licencia que aca se labre porque se haran a menos costa e con menos travajo que 
trayendola de castilla e sobresto porneys mucha diligencia pues que sabeys que 
conuiene mucho a la Republica. 

Yten que sus magestades nos fagan md e provean de nos enviar moneda 
labrada de plata y vellon pa el trato que unas personas an de tener con otras pues 
es cosa q mucho conviene a la Republica. 

Otrosy que sus altezas nos fagan md a los tales primeros conquistadores e 
pobladores q puedan Rescatar con todos los yndios destas ptes asy en las que 
agora estan descubiertas como de las que de aqui adelante se descubrieren oro e 
plata e perlas e perlas preciosas® e otras cosas qualesquier pagando solamente 
dello el derecho pteneciente a sus magts ante sus oficiales. 

Yten que sus altezas nos fagan md que pa esta villa e para las otras que 
demas se poblaren de las penas que se aplicaren pa su camara pa los gastos e 


Reparos de los concejos por tienpo de seys afios vo pr los que a sus Reales altezas 
fueren seruidos. 


Otrosi que sus magts nos fagan md de la escubilla de la fundicion pa el ospital 
e cofradia de nra sefiora que esta fundada en esta dha villa. 

Yten que sus altezas nos fagan md que puedan traer a estas ptes o tierra 
poblada nuevamente qualesquier esclavos o esclavas de las ptes despafia o de las 


yslas q pobladas son despafioles syn ningund detenimiento ny ympedimiento pa 
nro seruicio e sustentacion de nras psonas. 


® Blank in the original. 
10 Perlas preciosas should doubtless be piedras preciosas. 
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Otrosi que sus altezas nos fagan md que queriendo yr a descobrir algunas 
personas e uezinos desta villa e ptes a su costa lo puedan fazer asentando e 
capitulando con los oficiales de sus altezas que aca Residieren lo que an de hazer 
e conuenga a su Real servicio que se cunpla e tenga lo que con los tales descubri- 
dores se pusiere con que despues bayan 0 enbien a que se lo confirmen sus altezas 
a su Real corte y dar Relacion e qta de lo descubierto e de auer esta licencia aca 
Redundara gran seruicio a sus magts e aumentacion de sus Reynos e sefiorios. 


Otrosi que sus magts nos fagan md de las salinas destas partes sean francas e 
libres e los uezinos e moradores desta villa e ptes puedan gozar e gozen dellas syn 
pagar cosa alguna por ello. 


Yten fareys muy entera Relacion a sus magt como diego velazquez no a gastado 
nada en estas armadas antes a ganado muchos dineros con nosotros vendiendonos a 
precios desaforados lo que en las dhas caravelas suyo venia por mafia q podeys 
ynformar a sus Reales altezas que a tenido mas mafia de mercader asy en estas 
armadas como en la conquista de cuba que no de armador como sabeys como 
parecera por las ynformaciones que dello levays las quales le dareys e prestareys 
con aquel acatamio que deveys en nro nobre. 

Otrosi que sus altezas nos fagan md de ganar del sumo pontifice bula pa que 
sean asueltos a culpa y a pena todas las personas que murieren en estas ptes en 
las conquistas dellas ensaleando la fee o yendo a descobrir tierras nuevas o a las 
poblar nuevamente pareciendo en ellas sefales de xpianos como los que mueren 
en africa porque suelen morir muchos a causa de muchos peligros que se ofrecen 
porque aviendo. la tal bula qualesqer. personas se aventuranan e se pornan a 
qualesger peligros que por los semejantes se les ofrezca de que a sus altezas 
seran seruidos e sus Reynos e sefiorios acrecentados. 

Yten que sus altezas nos fagan md que esta tierra nuevamente poblada goze 
e tenga todos las livertades e franquezas que las yslas espafola e fernandina 
tienen e jamayea e tierra firme asy en no pagar pecho ni tributo alguno como de 
aleavalas o de otros qualesqer pecho e contribuciones como de las livertades q por 
Razon de ser nuevamente pobladas gozen e tienen por tienpo de veynte afios o 
mas como sus altezas sean seruidos. 

Yten suplicareys e pedireys en nombre deste concejo e uilla a sus Reales 
altezas que nos fagan md de darnos su prouision real pa que no nos sean quitados 
los yndios que en cuba algunos de nosotros tenemos depositados por tienpo de 
cinco afios o mas por la uoluntad que sus altezas fueren seruidos porquesta tierra 
es larga e no se podra tan presto conquistar ni aver prouecho della e sy los yndios 
que en la dha ysla fernandina tienen quytasen perderseles y an las haziendas e no 
se proveeria esta tierra e partes como se proveeran teniendo los dhos yndios de 
lo qual Redundara muy gran desseruicio a sus Reales altezas e sobresto porneys 
mucha diligencia pues os cumple mucho y a vosotros y a la Republica. 

Yten que sus altezas nos fagan md de darnos una cedula e prouision por que 
ninguna persona de qualquier calidad ¢ condicion que sean ni concejo ni persona 

“ni personas oficiales de sus altezas ni governador ni otra alguna pueda tomar ni 
enbaracar nauios ni carauelas que cargaren en el Rio de sevilla ni otro qualquier 
puerto asy en espafia como en las yslas comarcanas ni en todas las-descubiertas 
de sus Reynos e sefiorios por esta villa e partes con vastimentos por ninguna 
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cosa que sea porque ay al presente mucha necesidad de se proveer y es cosa que 
conviene mucho a su Real servicio. 

Otrosi que por qto en esta tierra se comienca a conquistar e poblar nuevamente 
© podria. ser que como larga y de mucha gente que algunos caciques se pongan 
en no querer uenir en conocimiento de nra santa fee ni en servidimbre de sus 
magts e aun syn todo esto hazer ni dar guerra que en nonbre deste concejo e 
villa supliqueys a sus Reales altezas que a los tales caciques que no quisieren ser 
xpianos e servir a sus magts ouieren guerra seyendo sojurgados por fuerca e 
guerra nos fagan md que se puedan dar e Repartir por esclavos como se acos- 
tumbra hazer en tierra de ynfieles pues es cosa muy justa e sy entretanto que sus 
altezas confirman esta md e vosotros negocays esto se ofreciere lo suso dho y al 
capitan hernando cortes ouiere Repartido algunos dellos tales yndios en nonbre 
de sus altezas que asymismo sus altezas tengan por bien nos fagan md de nos 
los dar e sean esclavos e p2. esto pedireys se nos de un hierro con que se hierren. 

Yten, pedireys a sus altezas q los alealdes destas ptes. sean visytadores porque 
ay muchos Revueltos y henojos sobre las jurediciones como por ysperincia en 
estas yslas e ptes. se a visto como sabeys. 

Y¥ten pedireys e suplicareys de nra pte. a sus Reales altezas q los yndios q 
pasamos a estas partes en su Real servicio e para sustentacion de nras personas 
nos haga md a las personas q los tenemos e pues-dello se a seguido mucho fruto 
e seguira de aqui adelante como sabeys por ello nos den sus povisyones Reales. 

Otrosi terneys cuydado de hazer Relacion a sus altezas como el seruicio queste 
concejo faze a sus magts del oro e de todas las otras cosas se entiende myll e 
ochocientos pesos q van demasiados en la Rueda porg de todo a sus altezas no 
ptenecian de su quinto mas de dos myll pesos de diez myll que heran como sabeys 
y de los collares y Rodelas y plata y plumajes y de todo lo demas q al concejo 
ptenecio ansymismo fazen seruicio a sus Reales altezas y esto tanbien aueys de 
platicar y dezir a los de la casa de la contratacion de sevilla a que por mandado 
de sus magts Residen en ella y de pte desta villa e concejo le pidireys afinca- 
damente que todo lo suso dho que ansy llevays os lo dexen llevar a doquier que 
sus magtds estavieren e sobresto terneys toda diligencia que a vosotros posible 
fuere. 

Otrosi pedireys e suplicareys de pte deste concejo e villa a sus Reales altezas 
que nos manden dar un pesquisidor tal persona que conuenga pa. pobar todo lo 
que a sus magts hemos fho Relacion de diego velazquez y en esta ynstrucion 
llevays pa. pedir contra el dho diego velazquez porque conviene mucho a su Real 
seruicio que sepa sus cosas 6 como gouerna las quales con otras muchas y muy 
feas pa. gouernador provaremos por donde sus magts veran la Razon e causa que 
mos mueua a dezir pedir e suplicar todo lo suso dho y en esto poned mucha 
diligencia porque asi conuiene al seruicio de dios nro sefior e de sus altezas e al 
bien publico destas partes q luego se prouea. __ 


Yten no fareys ni pedireys cosa alguna que a este concejo conuiniese syn 
consejo de letrado y en todo lo en esta ynstrucion contenido fareys todo aquello 
que los buenos e leales procuradores deuen hazer por su concejo poniendo toda la 
diligencia q sea posible y en un punto no saldreys de lo que aqui va porque asi 
conuiene al seruicio de dios nro sefior e a sus altezas e al bien publico comun de 
los vezinos e moradores desta dha uilla. 
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Alonso dauila allde Alo de grado allde. Xpoval doli bernaldino bazquez de 
tapia gonzalo de sandoual regidores por mandado de los dhos sefiores justicia e 
regidores diego de godoy scriuano puco e del concejo. 

En la villa 
Rica de la 
Vera-Cruz 


II 


Upon setting out for Honduras to restore his authority over that 
province in view of the defection of Cristébal de Olid, Cortés named 
Alonso de Estrada, the tesorero, Rodrigo de Albornoz, the contador, 
and the licenciado, Alonso de Zuazo as his lieutenants to govern New 
Spain in his absence. Discord between Estrada and Albornoz almost 
immediately assumed such proportions that, fearing grave govern- 
mental repercussions and a possible Indian revolt, Cortés, upon reach- 
ing Espiritu Santo, felt impelled to take drastic remedial action. He 
consequently issued a provisién by which he removed Albornoz and 
Estrada from authority and appointed Gonzalo de Salazar, the factor, 
and Pedro Almindez Cherinos, the veedor, both of whom had accom- 
panied him from the City of Mexico, in their stead. Zuazo, in whom 
Cortés possessed confidence, was authorized to remain in office. This 
provision, which exists in certified copy among the papers of the Hos- 
pital de Jestis in the Archivo General de la Nacién of Mexico, is as 
follows :11 


[Provisién of Hernfn Cortés appointing Gonzalo de Salazar and Pedro Almind :z 
Cherinos to replace Alanso de Estrada and Rodrigo de Albornoz as his Lieutenants 
Governor in New Spain, Espiritu Santo, December 14, 1524.] 

Yo fernando Cortes Capitan general y governador desta nueva espafia y sus 
provincias por su magt digo que por quato los dias pasados estando yo de partida 
de la cibdad de tenuxtitan do continuamente he sido para venir a visitar y 
pacificar algunas provingias destas parts de la nueva espafia y a entender en / otras 
cosas cunplideras al seruio de dios nro sefior y de su magt. y al bien y pro comun 
de Jos vs e naturales dellas dexe por mis lugar thenies al ligenciado alo destrada 
e ro de albornoz thesorero e cOtador en esta nueva espafia por su magt. para q 
como tales entendiesen en las cosas tocants / a la governacion e / admi- 
nistracion de la justa dellas y en todas las / otras cosas que se / ofreciesen 


“The document is contained in the following expediente: Autos que sigue 
Don Juan Bello, Conquistador, contra el Fiscal de S. M., sobre encomienda de los 
pueblos de Ixmiquilpan y Tlaxintla; afio de 1536: Archivo General de la Nacién, 
México, Hospital de Jests, Legajo 285, Numero 92. For a satisfactory secondary 
account of the conduct in office of Albornoz, Salazar, Estrada, and Cherinos dur- 
ing the years from 1524 to 1526, and of their intrigues against Cortés as Gov- 
ernor and against each other, cf. Hubert H. Bancroft, The Works of Hubert 
Howe Bancroft (San Francisco, 1883-1890, 22 vols.), X, Chapters X-XITII. 
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teniendo por cierto q segund la calidad e / abilidad de sus personas en todo ello 
se entenderia en tal mafia que dios nro sefior e su magt. fuesen / servidos e todos 
los negogios / oviesen mejor espedecion e despacho e yo e sido ynformado que 
despues que de la dha cibdad de tenuxtitan me parti entre los dhos thesorero e 
eétador an / audo ciertas diferencias de donde / an / avido e se an / ofrecido 
algunas pasiones que an qrido tener en la mafia del governar e / administrar 
justa sobre lo qual yo les he espito y encargada la / orden q avian de tener en 
todo lo suso dho para q entrellos / oviese toda concordia e cesasen las pasiones 
e que no diesen lugar / a que ninguna entre ellos Reynase e se toviese tal horden 
como dios e su magt. fuesen seruidos e los vs° e naturales destas ptes estoviesen 
mantenidos en justa y en todo sosiego sin enbargo de lo qual / a parescido q no 
an querido ni quiere apartarse de las dhas pasiones ni abstenerse dellas ni tener / 
aquella conformidad que devian e convenia / al seruio de dios nro sefior e de su 
magt, e bien de los vse naturales destas pts antes an ynsestido en hazer lo con- 
trario que por mi les ha sydo mandado e rrogado por [mis] eas como paresce por 
cartas ql dia de le fha desta yo rrecibi de la cibdad de mexico en q me hazen 
saber q los dhos thesorero e contador sobre sus pasyons e cosas q entre ellos tienen 
[no haziendo] lo q debian mirar estando en cabildo se dixeron palabras ynjuriosas 
tales q vinieron a / echar mano a las espadas ellos e sus criados syno fuera por 
personas q se hallaré pesentes oviere mucho alboroto y escandalo e que se recresiera 
mucho dapno y por q si ansy pasare e no se diese rremedio / a ello seria mucho 
deseruio de su magt. y seria mucha / ocasion para q viniese mucho riesgo e dapno 
/ a los vs° e naturales e queriendo proveer a remediar en lo suso dho acorde q 
por que al tpo q yo me parti de la dha cibdad de tenuxtitan truxe en mi conpafia 
gonealo de salazar e a peral mildez cherinos factor e veedor de su magt. para q 
en todo lo q se / ofresciese fuesen e se hallasen presents e con su / acuerdo e 
paresger q se pudiese hazer encaminar todo lo q convenia / al seruio de su magt 
a los quales yo e rogado y encargado q pus? entre los dhos thero e cOtador mis lugar 
thenies se an / ofrecido e / ay las dhas pasyones las quals se podrian remediar 
con su buelta / a la dha cibdad de tenuxtité por ser como son todos / oficiales 
de su magt. y ellos podrian pacificar (?) e poner en concordia a los dhos thero e 
cotador de lo qual su mgt sera seruido / los quales dhos go de Salazar y peral 
milldez por . . .* y mandado e viendo quanto en ello sirven / a su magt. lo / an / 
a... por tanto por la pesente por virtud de los poderes que de su magt. pa lo 
tocante / a la gouernacion e / administracion destas partes digo q doy e / otorgo 
todo mi poder cunplido / a vos los dhos go de salazar e peral milldez cherino pa 
q vos / otros anbos / a dos juntamete cdl licengiado alo de guago como mis lugar 
thenies podays usar y exercer y entendays en todas las cosas tocantes / a la dha 
governacion en todas las causas e cosas / a ella / anexas e concernietes e podays 
conoscer e conozcays de todas e qualesquier cabsas tocantes a la dha governacid 
/ a / sy en la juridigion della cevil e criminal segund y de la forma y mafia q 
so cotiene en el poder q de mi tiene alo destrada e Ro de albornoz thero e contador 
e el dho alo de guago syn afiedir ni menguar en ello ni en pte dello cosa alguna el 
qual dho poder vos doy con todas sus yncidencias e depedencias anexidades e 
conexidades e mando al consejo justa e Regidores de la dha cibdad q juntos en vro 
eabildo regiban de vos / otros la solenidad que en tal caso se rrequiere e vos 
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Regiban / al dho cargo de mis lugar thenietes juntamete con el dho licenciado alo 
de guago e libremete vos lo dexen usar y exercer y en ello ni en pte dello no vos 
pongan ni consienta poner ynpedimento ni enbargo alguno e vos acudan e hagan 
acudir con todos dros e salarios / al dho cargo / anexos e concernietes por q yo 
desde agora vos he por mis lugar thenies juntamete cél dho licdo alo de quago e 
uos Regibo y he por recebidos / al dho ofo e cargo e al uso y exercicio dellos e 
mando / a todos los vso e moradores e naturales destas partes q vos / ayan e 
tengan por tales e parezcan / a vros llamamios y enplazamietos e obedezcan vros 
mandamios so las penas q sobre ello pusierds / 0 mandards poner las quales por 
la . . .* yo les pongo y he por puestas e pa todo lo suso dho uos doy todo my 
(?) poder cunplido segund q de su magt. yo lo he e tengo e. . estas .. . Revoco 
y he por ninguno / y de ningund valor e (?) efeto el (?) poder e poderes que 
- - ™* he dado y di / a alo destrada e [Ro] de albornoz [thesro] e cdtador para q 
fuesen mys lugar tyenies e usare (para) mi el dho oficio e cargo e quiero que 
no valgan ni de aqui / adelante ellos ni alguno dellos puedan usar ni exercer el 
dho ofo e cargo por virtud del dho poder por quanto ansy es mi voluntad e cunpla 
el seruioc de dios y de su magt e al bien de los vso y naturales a los quales mando 
que siendo le notificada esta dha prouisid y poder no usen ellos ni alguno dellos 
de los dhos poderes que de mi tiene dla dha gouernacion y capitan general en 
algun mafia so pena de perdimio de todos sus bienes para la camara e fisco de 
sus magts con mas las penas q contra ellos por dro se hallaren y ansymismo 
Revoco e anulo e doy por ninguno e de ningund valor ni efecto el poder q yo 
dexe / a / alo destrada thero de capitan genal q quiero y es my voluntad que no 
ualga ni del usen en ninguna mafia so la dha pena syno vos / los dhos go de 
salazar e pero almilldez cherino a los cuales mando que luego q llegueys / a la 
dha cibdad de tenuxtitan hagays ynformacion del dho alboroto e escandalo q los 
susos dhs thero e cdtador tovierd e hizierd e / audia vra ynformacion de todo ello 
procedeys (contra) qualquier de los sobre dhos e otras qualesqr psonas que ha- 
lardes (cul)padas en ello a las quales castigareys conforme a justa para lo. . .” 
q dho es a cada cosa e pte dello vos doy el dho mi poder en noe de su magt. cun- 
plidamete segund dho es e los unos ni los / otros non fagadas ende el so pena 
de quiso pesos de / oro / a cada uno para la camara e fisco de su magt. fho en la 
villa del espu santo / a catorze de deze de mill e quiso e veynte e quatro aiios 
hernado cortes por mdo del governador mi sefior alo valiente /. 


RoBert S. CHAMBERLAIN. 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. 


“ Manuscript torn. 45 Manuscript torn. 
1© Manuscript torn. “ Tilegible. 
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The International Economic Position of Argentina. By VERNON 
Lovett Pueups. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1938. Pp. xv, 276. $3.00.) 


This volume was originally planned to cover the years from 1914 
to 1933, a period during which Argentina’s commercial relations were 
based on an equality of treatment to all nations; for it was during 
this period that Argentine economic intercourse with the United States 
increased greatly. On second thought, however, the author decided 
to pay some attention to changes in the economic position of Argen- 
tina owing to its adoption in 1933 of a policy of preferential treatment 
in international commercial relations. The importance of this study 
is clear when we notice that, as Dr. Phelps demonstrates, in several 
phases of economic life Argentina carries on about one-half of the 
entire activities of South America and that, before the greatest de- 
pression known to man, the Argentine nation held over seventy per 
cent of that continent’s stock of gold. 

The monograph opens with a sketch of early commercial relations 
between La Plata and the United States. An account is ‘given of 
Argentine industry with some attention to its development since the 
World War. The economic readjustments in Argentina consequent 
upon that war are described in some detail. Dr. Phelps points out 
that after 1920 Argentina’s international accounts had to be read- 
justed because it no longer had large surpluses that could be used 
for the reduction of its foreign indebtedness. He describes the 
mechanism used by that country for the adjustments of its balance 
of payments after 1928 and furnishes an analysis of the circumstances 
leading to the suspension of gold payments by Argentina in Decem- 
ber, 1929. 

A chapter is devoted to the growth of foreign investments in 
Argentina from 1910 to 1934. The author shows that the total invest- 
ments of the United States in Argentina increased from less than 
100,000,000 gold pesos in 1920 to over 800,000,000 in 1930, that from 
1914 to 1928 almost all of its municipal, provincial, and national 
financing was done in New York City, but that since 1931 the volume 
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of United States capital invested in Argentina showed a marked rel- 
ative decrease in comparison with the capital invested there from 
other foreign countries. 

In a portion of the book devoted to Argentine trade, attention is 
paid to its distribution in England, the United States, Germany, Bel- 
gium, and France that absorb two-thirds of that commerce. A care- 
ful estimate is made of the place of the United States in Argentine 
import and export trade; and the factors to be reckoned with in deter- 
mining the competitive position of England and the United States 
are considered. Dr. Phelps shows that the Argentine slogan comprar 
& quien nos compra has recently played a very significant role in the 
international commercial policy of Argentina. He finds it difficult to 
predict to what extent the doctrine of bilateralism will remain a per- 
manent factor in Argentine commercial policy. He gives brief con- 
sideration to the opposition to the tariff policy of the United States 
in southern South America. In a discussion of the commercial policy 
of Argentina toward foreign nations, he gives attention to its recent 
reciprocity agreements. 

The treatise has a brief bibliography. It is equipped with thirty- 
one tables, illustrated by eleven charts, and furnished with appendices 
on foreign investments in Argentina, Argentine international ac- 
counts, and note circulation. Because of its wealth of material, its 
careful generalizations, and suggestive treatment, this monograph will 
be very useful to serious students of the social and economic life of 
South America. 

WILLIAM SPENCE ROBERTSON. 


University of Illinois. 


Chile luchando por nuevas Formas de Vida. By Dr, WILHELM MANN. 
2 vols. (Santiago de Chile: Prensas de la Editorial Ercilla, 1935- 
1936. Pp. 314, [1]; 359. Illus.; bibliography ; index. ) 


The author of this work is, as his name suggests, a German-born 
Chilean. From data obtained in the work itself and from Chilean 
sources we learn that he has taught in the Instituto Pedagégico for many 
years and has also served as German consul in Chile. A convincing 
list of publications relating primarily to educational work in Hispanic 
America and to his adopted country attest his knowledge of the field. 
With true paternal devotion he dedicates his book to his son Guillermo 
‘¢in order that an intimate knowledge of his native country may aid 
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him to appreciate human worth at its true value’. This dedication, 
and the fact that the author’s other titles suggest a close relationship 
between Germany and Hispanic America, might lead one to suspect a 
work of propaganda. To the reviewer they seem a natural result of 
the author’s nativity. A perusal of the book confirms this belief. 
The work, in the judgment of the reviewer, will give the interested 
reader a worthwhile view of modern Chile in its political, social, 
economic and cultural aspects and Chilean reviews support this 
conclusion. 

The author divides his subject matter into six parts and a conclu- 
sion. First describing the physical background and people in the two 
opening chapters, he devotes six chapters to a description of ‘‘Society 
and the State’’; two to sanitary problems; four to material develop- 
ment; and an equal number to spiritual activities, including fine arts, 
belles lettres, and science; and two to public instruction. In a final 
chapter he sums up his general conclusions. Each chapter is sub- 
divided and the individual topics are carefully grouped under each 
subdivision. His table of contents, therefore, forms an extensive cat- 
alogue of the purposes and events that have contributed to Chile’s 
recent development. A bibliography of six pages shows familiarity 
with important recent general works and specific contributions. His 
brief index is little more than an expansion of the table of contents. 

Such an elaborate subdivision leads naturally to a comparatively 
brief treatment of each topic. The author has endeavored, however, 
to accompany each leading discussion with sufficient data to give an 
adequate impression of its importance. In this attempt he is reason- 
ably successful in presenting his readers with what forms a compre- 
hensive picture of present-day Chile. His descriptive portions are 
supplemented by occasional statistical references and by numerous 
cuts of contemporary views. His general note is one of hopefulness 
and he consistently maintains the thesis that the country is making 
progress in all that contributes to human advancement. In other 
words the Chileans form a population in progressive evolution. 

From such a standpoint must one judge the work. The author 
gives due weight to the material aspects of his subject, but he thor- 
oughly believes it is likewise possible to show a progressive expansion 
in the national spirit. Nowhere else, one reviewer assures us, can 
one find so dispassionate and fruitful a discussion of Chilean painting, 
sculpture, music, and literature within so brief a compass. The 
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author leaves aside the purposes which may have inspired individual 
leaders and. devotes his exposition to the higher evolutionary im- 
pulses that these purposes further. In many cases-he does not even 
mention the names of those who have written or acted in behalf of 
significant measures. If he does refer to them, it is only insofar as 
they are symptomatic of current ideas. He seeks to interpret the 
- essential character of changes which are taking place in contemporary 
life and to connect these changes in Chile with similar movements in 
other countries. The country is thus a field to test new forms of 
activity and plans to meet new problems. In this sense it is a testing- 
ground for universal movements. Hence the author believes his work 
will not only summarize the evolution of his adopted country, but will 
also counteract much of the false impression created by other recent 
publications. 


In his attempt to evaluate new directions of activity, he shows 
that conditions in Chile differ greatly from those that obtained there 
before the World War. He attributes these new activities and the 
consequent material progress largely to the strong government of 
recent years. To make this permanent, the main interests of the 
country must be turned from nitrate and copper to agriculture, stock- 
raising, and manufacturing. In such a change, increased state activ- 
- ity, he claims, is unavoidable. There will be an increasing tendency 
to extend the sphere of technical life over national forces and human 
agencies. In this, Chile is merely following a universal tendency, but 
the author does not agree with Spengler that this tends toward deca- 
dence, nor does he class Chile among those countries that are con- 
verging toward an Indian civilization. He professes to believe that 
the future of the civilized world will be determined largely in South 
America. Chile, he maintains, has been a model for other nations of 
the continent from the earliest years of its independence, and he is 
sure that it will long continue to play that réle. 

Isaac J. Cox. 

Northwestern University. 


Alamdn, Estadista e Historiador. By José C. Vauapis. (Mexico: 
Antigua Libreria Robredo, José Porrtia e Hijos. 1938. Pp. xii, 
576;[1]. ; Plates.) 


Sefior Valadés, whose interpretative Santa Anna y la Guerra de 
Tejas appeared in 1936, here essays a detailed study based on new 
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historical documentation of one of the most imposing gentlemen of 
the old school in Mexican history and polities—the interpretation of 
an intellectual and social atmosphere which created and was built up 
at the same time by Alamanismo. Inspired by such well-equipped 
Mexican students as José Vasconcelos, Salvador Noriega, and the late 
Genaro Estrada, Valadés has given us a work of historical consequence. 

Lucas Alam4n, born of noble antecedents, in 1792, was a youth of 
eighteen when the War of Independence came to his native Guana- 
juato. His father, Juan Vicente, held numerous municipal offices, 
and was instrumental in building the Alhéndiga de Granaditas, in the 
defense of which the distinguished intendant Riajfio, especial friend of 
young Lucas, was to lose his life fighting against the rebel priest 
Hidalgo. The mother, Dofia Maria Ignacia, a close friend of Dofa Vic- 
toria de Saint Maxent, who was a sister of the virreina wife of Bernardo 
de Galvez, was able to place her son under the care of Riafio, and from 
that valorous friend Lucas began his training in languages, music, 
painting, and the natural sciences. In 1805, at the close of his second 
year of private instruction, the boy had in a single year translated 
the letters of St. Jerome, Cornelius Nepos, Quintus Curtius, Virgil, 
Horace, and Ovid. In 1808, the father died intestate, but from the 
remains of the wealth, Lucas received a legacy of seventy thousand 
pesos. His mother took him and his sister to Mexico, just as Itu- 
rrigaray had been deposed. The youth began to learn French, using 
the books which had seeped into New Spain on the subject of rev- 
olutions. During these days, Agustin de Iturbide became a friend of 
the family, and called Dofia Maria Ignacia ‘‘mamita’’. But affairs 
in Guanajuato called the sojourners home, and in 1809, the future 
statesman resumed study there of mining and mathematics, Latin 
classics, drawing, and music. He also read many of the four thousand 
books contained in four libraries of his friends in the mining city. 
In 1810, he first met Hidalgo, almost at the same time becoming ac- 
qainted with the noted Bishop Abad y Queipo. In 1811, he became 
a member of the Third Order of San Francisco, by the rules of which 
he promised to eat no meat on Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays, and 
Saturdays, to hear mass every day, to avoid comedies, parties, and 
profane acts, as well as taverns and dubious houses; to suffer no curls 
or artificial manipulation of the hair. 


This was the youth who, in September, 1810, heard in his quiet 
provincial capital the story of the commotions in Dolores; Hidalgo’s 
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rabble was soon at the portals of the town, Riafio suffered the death 
of which he had presentiment, and the sackers of the city were turned 
away by Hidalgo himself from the Alam4n door. Next it was the 
vengeance of the royalist Calleja, which the youth witnessed, includ- 
ing the death of his old schoolmaster. These disorders determined 
the mother to depart with a convoy to Mexico City, where the memories 
of what he had seen turned the youth toward the paths of independ- 
ence. Again to school, this time in the old Academia de Mineria; and 
now in the hands of the Inquisition, which took away from him his 
treasured History of America by Robertson, the Vicar of Wakefield, 
and Surville’s Emilie. Such wicked books! 

In 1813, Alaman, done with seminary, began to plan a voyage to 
Europe, which he made with the cura of Irapuato, ‘‘a bitter enemy 
of the insurgents’’. For six years, the wealthy youngster made the 
rounds of the capitals of Europe, meeting in his journeys many prom- 
inent Spaniards, Italians, and Frenchmen. Others were the rebellious 
Americans who belonged to the secret order of Lautaro. The Abbé 
Grégoire in Paris, and the stormy Padre Mier were associates of his 
just at the beginning of the Hundred Days (p. 66). 

Then came the days of the separation of Mexico from Spain; in 
the congress, Alaman served always the completest of independence, 
growing in influence amid contrary opinions. In the service of the 
country, his tenure of important positions was almost continuous; in 
mining and industry, he was always an ardent innovator and ac- 
tivator; in his statesmanship, there showed continually the desire to 
protect his country from the peril of the United States and from the 
ruin which the liberals and federalists threatened. It is impossible 
even to list his many activities, so completely was his life bound up 
in the history of his times. It was for the most part a struggle for 
the survival of the conservative party, for the ascendency of the pro- 
prietary group and the clergy, that occupied the interest of this man 
of tremendous energy and unquestioned patriotism. If the biography 
had been undertaken by a member of the opposing group it could not 
have been so sympathetic, perhaps not so understanding; Alaman was 
accused of practically all the shortcomings available to a politician of 
the conservative persuasion, and yet he lived to conquer most of the 
criticisms. American readers would have liked more interpretation 
of the affinity between Alamén and Santa Anna; the latter character 
appears in these pages with a little more dignity than in most of the 
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traditional interpretations of his career; but the light here thrown is 
descriptive rather than analytical. 

The work is drawn from much unused material; there is an ad- 
equate index; the student of Mexico cannot fail to be illumined by 
the outstanding scholarship of the book and its revealing picture of a 
great statesman and historian who stood head and shoulders above the 
mass of his contemporaries. 

HERBERT INGRAM PRIESTLEY. 

University of California. 


Historical Documents relating to New Mexico, Nueva Vizcaya, and 
Approaches thereto, to 1773. Collected by ApoupH F. A. Ban- 
DELIER and Fanny R. BANDELIER. Edited with introduction and ~ 
annotations by CHARLES WiLson Hackett. Volume III. (Wash- 
ington: Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1937. Pp. xi, 532. 
Index. ) 


The province of New Mexico offers an excellent and unusual oppor- 
tunity for the study on a documentary basis of the history of a Span- 
ish colony in all of its aspects, political, religious, economic, and social. 
The colony was of limited population and the volume of documents, 
while large, is practicable. In New Mexico were represented all of 
the factors and problems which existed in the Spanish colonies as a 
whole, and, moreover, the province was a frontier region in which 
defence against hostile Indians and European encroachment was nec- 
essary. The history of New Mexico during the Spanish period is being 
revealed in great fullness by the series of studies which have been, 
and are being, carried on by C. W. Hackett, F. V. Scholes, L. B. 
Bloom, A. B. Thomas, G. P. Hammond, and J. M. Espinosa. When 
these studies shall have been completed, in conjunction with exhaustive 
anthropological and archeological investigations in the area, there will 
be available for the first time a comprehensive study of a Spanish 
colony of relatively early origin through the entire course of its 
history. 

The Bandelier Papers, representing the work of a pioneer in the 
fields of southwestern history and ethnology, and selected from among 
the documents of the Archivo General de Indias de Sevilla and the 
Archivo General y Piblico de la Nacién of Mexico, are of great value 
for the study of northern Mexico and New Mexico from the settle- 
ment of the latter province to 1778, and they have been admirably 
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edited and presented by Professor Hackett in a series of three volumes. 
The documents are preceded by excellent introductory statements. 

The first volume, which includes probanzas of merits and services 
of conquistadores of New Spain, documents concerning the general 
administration of New Spain and the natives of the area from before 
1550 to 1695, and papers relative to the founding of New Mexico, 
1593-1614, was published in 1923, and the second, containing general 
administrative documents concerning Nueva Vizcaya, 1601-1698, ap- 
peared in 1926. 

The third and final volume of the Bandelier Papers contains doc- 
uments and extracts concerning New Mexico which cover the period 
1620-1773. In certain instances, Professor Hackett has supplemented 
the papers compiled by the Bandeliers with documents which they 
themselves had not copied. The introduction traces the history of 
New Mexico from 1609, when Pedro de Peralta was appointed gov- 
ernor following the resignation of Juan de Onate, to the third quarter 
of the eighteenth century. 

It was originally intended that, following the method employed 
in the first two volumes, the Spanish documents and English transla- 
tions should be published in two volumes, but it was determined to 
omit the former and, in a single volume, present solely the latter. 

The documents and extracts include papers bearing on the conflict 
of jurisdiction between secular and ecclesiastical authorities, 1620- 
1639, a conflict which reached a climax during the governorship of 
Luis de Rosas (1637-1641), documents concerning ecclesiastical ad- 
ministration and the proposal to erect New Mexico into a bishopric, 
1634-1641, extracts of Inquisition papers, 1629-1671, a document con- 
cerning the residencia of Governor Juan de Miranda and suits against 
him and General Juan Manso, 1665, papers concerning military de- 
fence and the reduction of the Indians, 1677-1680, documents touch- 
ing the Indian uprisings, 1680-1698, and papers relating primarily to 
missions and the natives, 1706-1773. These papers throw light on 
political, social, religious, and economic conditions, aid in explaining 
the factors which led to the general decay of the province prior to 
the Pueblo Revolt, and give information concerning its reéstablish- 
ment and development and the operations of the mission system. 
Publication of documents concerning the Pueblo Revolt and the re- 
conquest has been limited to significant papers not readily available 
elsewhere. 
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In view of the fact that less research concerning New Mexico has 
been carried on among papers of the eighteenth century than among 
those of the seventeenth, the documents of the latter century which 
appear in the volume assume added importance. These documents 
consist in official correspondence and reports and reports of friars, and 
they afford valuable information regarding the mission system and 
its administration, the progress of conversion and indoctrination, 
political, social, economic, and religious conditions, population, eth- 
nology, and geography. Certain of these papers concern a bitter 
repercussion of the State-Church controversy in the middle of the 
century, the secular authorities charging the friars with neglect of 
their spiritual duties, abuses, and corruption, and the friars accusing 
the former of persecution, disrespect, and hindrance of their work. 
This controversy reached a culminating point during the incumbency 
of Tomas Vélez Cachupin and caused the viceroy to despatch Juan 
Antonio de Ornedal y Masa to the province as a visttador. As the 
latter supported the charges against the friars, the visita resulted 
in an aggravation of the controversy and impelled the viceroy to give 
further attention to the situation. 

Research in the Archivo General de Indias and in Mexican archives 
and collections since the time of the Bandeliers has resulted in the 
discovery of a great volume of papers concerning New Mexico from 
its colonization to the close of the Spanish era. A large number of 
these documents have been made available in the form of photostats, 
photographs, and transcripts. These have been deposited in the Li- 
brary of Congress, the library of the University of New Mexico, the 
Newberry Library (Ayer Collection), the Bancroft Library, and the 
library of the University of Texas. Notable among these reproduc- 
tions and copies are transcripts of Inquisition papers in the Archivo 
General y Publico de Nacién secured by F. V. Scholes, now available 
in the Library of Congress, the library of the University of New 
Mexico, and the Newberry Library, photographs of these Inquisition 
papers and of administrative documents of the eighteenth century 
in the same archive secured by L. B. Bloom, available in the library 
of the University of New Mexico, and photostats of documents of the 
eighteenth century from among the papers of the Convento de San 
Francisco el Grande in the Biblioteca Nacional of Mexico secured by 
F. V. Scholes, now deposited in the Library of Congress. These 
eighteenth century papers concern all phases of the history of the 
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province, including the important Ornedal episode, and offer oppor- 
tunity for research, especially with respect to the mission system, in 
the period posterior to 1773, the final date of the Bandelier Papers. 
Rosert §. CHAMBERLAIN. 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. 


War and Trade in the West Indies, 1739-1763. By RicHARD ParEs. 
(Oxford: 1936. Pp. 631. $8.50.) 


The period covered by this book divides itself into three logical 
_ parts: the period of the War of Jenkins’ Ear, from 1739 to 1748; 
the interlude of peace, from 1748 to 1756; and the period of the 
Seven Years War, from 1756 to 1763. Mr. Pares conceives of the 
entire period of twenty-four years as a unit, and discusses his mate- 
rials topically ; in the mind of this reviewer this is a very unfortunate 
arrangement. For, while it is true that the fundamental problem 
involved is the same throughout, yet the expansion of French and 
British colonies, the rivalry for Spanish favor, and the reversal of 
alliances in 1756, not to mention other circumstances, so changed the 
situation that it would have been a far happier arrangement had the 
author divided his period into its chronological parts and then treated 
his topics as they fell within those parts. 

The problem resolves itself into several major themes: the causes 
of colonial conflict; the diplomacy of colonial rivalry; the strategy 
and conduct of colonial warfare; the condition of the colonies, par- 
ticularly the French and British, in wartime; and the eventual deci- 
sion of the three- or four-cornered struggle in the Peace of Paris of 
1763. The causes of the conflict were economic, and were concerned 
with a readjustment of the balance of colonial power established by 
the Peace of Utrecht. England, desirous of expanding its trade with 
the Spanish colonies and inclined to seize as much as possible of the 
Spanish territories, stood to gain most from the upset of the conditions 
it had guaranteed in the Anglo-Spanish treaty of Utrecht in 1713. 
English merchants and manufacturers were clamoring for a wider 
opening of the Spanish colonial trade than that permitted under the 
Assiento, and they resented the preferred place in the. Cadiz trade 
enjoyed by France. If Spain would not grant the desired opening, 
then, many Englishmen believed, England should encourage the Span- 
ish colonies to declare their independence of Spain, and invite them 
to place themselves under the protection, if not the actua] govern- 
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ment, of Great Britain. The government of England entered the 
war of 1739 with the definite intention of annexing Spanish colonial 
territory, and of opening the Spanish colonies to British trade. By 
contrast, England had little desire, in 1744, to annex French terri- 
tory in the West Indies. Additional islands would open a market 
only, or chiefly, for agricultural products, and they would flood Eng- 
land and its colonies with French sugar to compete with British sugar. 
Spanish territories, it was thought, were and would be buyers of 
British manufactured goods and the producers of logwood and hard 
money. By the time of the second war, however, British policy had 
changed, even with regard to the French islands; once Canada was 
conquered, England was anxious to annex all the French islands it 
could get. For England, then, both these wars were for commercial 
and territorial expansion. 

French policy, on the whole, was dictated by the desire to main- 
tain the balance of power established at Utrecht. For that reason, 
France was vitally interested in the Anglo-Spanish war of 1739 and 
entered that war in 1744. It was for the same reason that France 
consistently bid for Spanish alliance in the interlude of peace, and 
signed the Family Compact in 1761. France was not only defending 
its own empire in America; it was defending the status quo in the 
Spanish colonies and the American balance of power as well. Mr. 
Pares suggests that, had England taken any considerable part of 
the Spanish colonial possessions, the opposing nations would have 
formed some sort of coalition to preserve Spain’s empire, and there 
would have been a different sort of Monroe Doctrine a century before 
Monroe. In 1713, England had guaranteed the status quo then ex- 
isting in the Spanish empire; by 1739, England had set out to break 
up that empire, and France found itself in the position of guarantor. 

The Dutch stood in a middle position between England and 
France, and Holland became the battle ground of French and Brit- 
ish diplomacy. The Dutch were deeply involved in the trade with 
the Spanish colonies, and might have been expected to stand with 
Britain. But Holland stood on the continent of Europe, as England 
did not, and the Dutch were disturbed by the eternal fear of French 
invasion by land as well as by the fear that England might suspend 
Dutch navigation at sea. France was interested in keeping Holland 
out of war. French diplomats, therefore, espoused the Dutch cause 
at the court. of Madrid. and French merchants hired Dutch ships to 
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carry goods to the French West Indies when it became impossible or 
unprofitable for French ships to do so. 

Spain, of course, was on the defensive, particularly against Eng- 
land. Its complaints were genuine and valid enough. Spain had, 
indeed, never surrendered its claim to sovereignty over the new world. 
The concessions made in the treaties of 1667 and 1670 were exceptions 
to the rule. British ships, therefore, which sailed far off the normal 
course in going to or from the recognized British colonies, were re- 
garded by Spain as being in ‘‘suspected latitudes’’, and they were 
held, by their mere presence there, to have violated Spanish sov- 
ereignty and commercial law. England, claiming a natural freedom 
of navigation, became the champion of the freedom of the seas, deny- 
ing that Spain had any sovereignty at all outside the territorial limits 
of its actual colonies. For Spain it was bad enough that the old claim 
to sovereignty should be denied at sea, and to be required by England 
to pay damages for the seizures and confiscations of the guarda-costas. 
It was even worse to have England claim, on the ground of the old 
principle of ‘‘effective occupation’’, that logwood cut on the unoccu- 
pied shores of Yucatan and the Mosquitos emanated from British 
territory. Thus England advanced from questioning Spain’s sov- 
ereignty at sea to questioning its sovereignty on land; to Spain it 
appeared that the safety of its entire empire were involved. 

Mr. Pares ably discusses the problems involved in the wars that 
grew out of this complicated international situation: questions of 
military strategy; the effects of war upon the French and British 
sugar islands; the trade, legal and illegal, in peace and war, between 
neutrals and belligerents and between the belligerents themselves. He 
is at his best, perhaps, in his discussion of the British North American 
trade with the French islands, for which he presents numerous val- 
uable statistics. The reader is struck by the importance of this trade, 
for North America as well as for the islands, and the inescapable fact 
that the history of one cannot be understood apart from the history 
of the other. 

The diplomats of the eighteenth century were mercantilists. They 
were deeply concerned with the maintenance of the European equilib- 
rium, which was threatened, at the mid-century, by the expansive 
_tendencies of England. These tendencies were the result, in the minds 
of some, of England’s progressive industrialization. The cause may 
be doubted; certainly this was not the only one—witness the expan- 
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siveness of the British on the continent of North America which was. 
the result of a growth of population and a land hunger that appar- 
ently had no reference whatsoever to British industrialization. But 
in any case the expansiveness of England was causing a disturbance 
in the international equilibrium; the family alliances of France and 
Spain were calculated to be effective mechanisms against the disturb- 
ance. England succeeded, in 1763, in bringing about a profound re- 
adjustment in the colonial balance of power. But that readjustment 
was not to be tolerated for long; the allies of 1761 returned, in 1778, 
1779, and 1780, to rectify the balance, again in the direction of the 
status quo of 1713. 

The greatest fault in this study arises from the fact that, in con- 
sidering the entire period as a whole, Mr. Pares has seemed to miss 
the distinction that should be made between the Spanish war with 
England that began in 1739 and the Anglo-French war that began 
in 1756. In the former, England threatened the Spanish Empire and 
France came to its defence. In the latter, the war began purely as 
an Anglo-French war, with regard to which Spain maintained an 
attitude of effective neutrality at least until 1761. To the present 
reviewer it appears that, although in both cases the fundamental 
problem involved was the British challenge to the balance of power 
in America, with Spain on the defensive in the first and with France 
on the defensive in the second, yet the two conflicts had different 
immediate causes, were conducted differently, and had very different 
results. Probably no adequate understanding of this period can be 
derived from any study that fails to consider all the theaters of 
conflict and of war. 

Mr. Pares’s work is based exclusively upon manuscript materials 
in the French and British archives. But ‘‘his courage failed him’’ 
before the vast archives of Simancas and Seville, and the work has 
been written without reference to the Spanish sources. This is a 
pity ; for much that he has done, especially in the parts of the story 
that deal with diplomacy, will have to be done over in the light of 
what the Spanish documents contain. Nevertheless, this is an im- 
portant and useful. book, valuable for the history of Hispanic America, 
the British West Indies, North America, and Europe. For in the 
West Indies, in the eighteenth century—the crucible of America—the 
history of all four met. 


Stanford University. Max SAVELLE. 
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The Diplomatic History of Georgia: A Study of the Epoch of 
Jenkins’ Ear. By JonN Tate Lannina. (Chapel Hill: The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1936. Pp. x, [1], 275. $4.00.) 


About a generation ago scholars began to call attention to the 
fact that, two hundred years before General James Oglethorpe planted 
an English colony in Georgia, the Spanish had established garrisons 
and mission posts in the region and had for more than a century 
maintained control of Georgia, or Guale as they called it. Since then 
an increasing number of books has appeared on the Spanish period 
of Georgia history. Professor Lanning has already written an inter- 
esting and authoritative account of the missionary activities of the 
Spanish priests among the Indians of Guale. In The Diplomatic His- 
tory of Georgia, a companion volume to his earlier Spanish Missions 
im Georgia, Professor Lanning deals with the long drawn-out contest 
between England and Spain for the final possession of Georgia. Open- 
ing with an introductory chapter, in which the issues are clearly 
stated, the book relates with great minutia of detail the story of the 
half-century from 1721, when England first began to build military 
posts in Georgia, to 1763, when Spain ceded Florida to England. 
Interwoven with the story of the diplomatic intrigues of England 
and Spain is an account of their dispute over commerce and naviga- 
tion in the West Indies, of the settlement of the colony of Georgia, 
of Indians and the fur trade, of the War of Jenkins’ Ear, and, always 
in the background, the threatening figure of France as an ally of 
Spain under the pacte de famille. 

The diplomatic story reveals the fact that England looked upon 
treaties as mere scraps of paper which it ignored if they hampered 
either its trade or its imperial designs. In its efforts to extend author- 
ity to new lands, England determined ownership not by right of dis- 
covery but by the power to seize and hold by armed force. One 
contemporary writer stated that the English ‘‘ground their Claim 
upon actual Possession’’; and Oglethorpe took the position that, once 
the English were in possession, it was incumbent upon the Spanish to 
produce indisputable proof of their title before the English could be 
required to justify their possession. 

This work makes clear that the old idea that Georgia was estab- 
lished primarily as a religious and philanthropic enterprise is no 
longer tenable. The first English establishment in Georgia was a 
fur trading post and the first plans for settling the region, that of 
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Azilia twenty-five years before Oglethorpe landed at Savannah, was 
based upon the idea of a buffer colony between Carolina and Spanish 
Florida. While the actual establishment of Georgia was ostensibly a 
humanitarian enterprise, ‘‘under Oglethorpe’s leadership Georgia as 
a religious and philanthropic undertaking took second place to Geor- 
gia, the imperialistic colony’’ (p. 33). 

The Oglethorpe portrayed in this book is not the magnanimous 
and philanthropic humanitarian, but an alert, active, and energetic 
diplomat, who ‘‘subtly drew the veil of haziness’’ over the issues be- 
tween England and Spain and formulated a policy of ‘‘cunning, sub- 
terfuge, and falsification’’. Under the leadership of this ‘‘indom- 
itable, but domineering and opinionated Oglethorpe a mere handful of 
men were able to accomplish more than all England’s mighty fleet 
in the West Indies’’. 


The author’s most significant contribution is probably to be found 
in his treatment of American participation in the War of Jenkins’ 
Ear, the mention of which to the average individual evokes ‘‘either 
frank laughter or courteous blankness’’. Professor Lanning takes the 
position that this conflict holds the key to England’s imperialistic 
program of the first half of the eighteenth century and is, therefore, 
as important as any of England’s colonial wars of the period. He 
reaches the conclusion that Walpole’s policy was forced by the howl- 
ing of the English mob, the petition of the merchants, and the agita- 
tion of the Trustees of Georgia. England, because of commerce and 
navigation, was ‘‘touched in two very tender points, her pride and 
her pocketbook’’ (p. 182) but, most of all, the ‘‘English mind from 
the common laborer to the nobleman was affected by the imperial con- 
cept’’ (p. 184). The war had another significant aspect. The con- 
tinental colonies contributed much to the fighting in both men and 
supplies, and the colonists resented the fact that the British officers 
treated them with condescension and contempt. Furthermore, the 
first great surge of privateering, which was to strike a blow against 
English mercantilism, came during the ill-fated conflict. Here, then, 
are two important factors which were to influence the coming of the 
American Revolution. 


The lengthy discussion of the exploits of John Savy, or Don 
Miguel Wall, as he preferred to be called, over-emphasizes a minor 
episode which has little real significance to the general story. Some ty- 
pographical errors which might have been eliminated by careful proof 
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reading mar the book. See for instance page 222 the statement that 
Oglethorpe ‘‘spoke vehemently of the designed of pedition [expedi- 
tion] against Florida’’. The work will appeal to the specialist rather 
than the general reader. It is entirely too detailed for the latter. 
Its style, too, is heavy and some passages are very obscure. There 
will be no need, however, for any further treatment of this problem 
since the author has made an exhaustive search into the materials and 
written a definitive account of it. 
FLETCHER M. GREEN. 
The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. 


The Filibuster: The Career of William Walker. By LAvuRENCE 
GREENE. (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company [°1937]. Pp. 
350. Portrait; illus.; index; inside cover map. $3.50.) 


Laurence Greene states that the purpose of this book is “‘to show 
that William Walker was a drab little man who fitted his deeds no 
better than he did his clothing’’. In this he succeeds admirably, 
even though he admits at times that his subject did have some good 
qualities. 

Walker was born in Nashville in 1824, and was destined for the 
ministry. His early religious training gave him a puritanical auster- 
ity that was to prove greatly at variance with his career. He deserted 
his ministerial studies for medicine, then turned to law, but finally 
became a journalist in New Orleans. There he condemned both fil- 
ibustering and slavery—two causes he later embraced. From New 
Orleans he migrated to California, where he found success neither in 
law nor in journalism. When an opportunity presented itself, he 
led an expedition into Mexico, and attempted to set up a ‘‘ Republic 
of Sonora’’. He was fortunate to escape back to California with his 
life. 

The Sonora experience, together with a surgeon’s steadiness, a 
journalist’s enterprise, and a lawyer’s cunning, fitted Walker ad- 
mirably for his next enterprise. In May, 1855, he sailed with fifty- 
eight men for Nicaragua to fight under the banner of Francisco 
Castell6n. Within four months a combination of ability, uncanny 
luck, and natural events common to Central America had placed him 
in control of Nicaragua, and within a year he had had himself elected 
president of the republic. However, he had already sealed his doom 
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by crossing Cornelius Vanderbilt in seizing the Accessory Transit 
Company. ; 

As soon as President Walker had carried out his legislative pro- 
gram, which included the legalization of slavery, he was forced to turn 
his attention to the allied armies of Central America, which were - 
pressing on all sides. Thereafter, he fought a desperate but losing 
fight, and on May 1, 1857, he surrendered to Commander Charles H. 
Davis of the U. S. S. St. Mary’s. He was returned to the United 
States, where he ‘‘was, for a little time, the darling of the mob’’. 

Walker still considered himself president of Nicaragua, and was 
obsessed with the idea of a second conquest. He wrote his The War 
in Nicaragua, sought the aid of the slave interests in the south, and 
worked feverishly in preparation. In the spring of 1860, he returned 
to Central America, and on September 3 he was forced to surrender 
to Commander Norvell Salmon of the British warship Icarus. Nine 
days later ‘‘the Grey-Eyed Man of Destiny’’ faced a Honduranean 
firing squad, and thus ended the career of ‘‘a paradoxical little man 
who was inspired by a desperation of restless ambition’’. 

The career of William Walker has been overshadowed by the events 
which followed it. The exploits (and the conditions which made them 
possible) of a man who, with fifty-eight followers, ‘‘captured a coun- 
try, razed its proudest city and withstood for a remarkable time the 
assaults of four neighboring nations’’ deserve more attention than 
those of Walker have received. Greene gathered his material from 
limited, scattered, and often inaccurate sources to reconstruct the 
life of this man whose name Webster used in defining the word ‘‘fil- 
ibuster’’. He relied largely on William O. Scrogg’s Filibusters and 
Financiers and Walker’s The War in Nicaragua. His account might 
have been helped by a perusal of the Appleton Oaksmith collection 
in the Duke University Library. Greene combines the methods of 
the historian and the journalist in telling a dramatic and colorful 
story. 

Wiuuiam D. McCain. 

Mississippi Department of Archives and History. 


As Culturas negras no Novo Mundo,. By ARTHUR Ramos. (Rio de 
Janeiro: Civilizagio Brasileira, S/A Editora, 1937. Pp. 399.) 


Dr. Arthur Ramos has already published so much on the Negro 
in Brazil as to make his name preéminent among those who cultivate 
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this particular field of erudition. This new volume is much broader 
than his earlier studies, entitled, O Negro Brasileiro and O Folklore 
Negro do Brasil. As a matter of fact there is no suitable or satisfac- 
tory work in any language that examines the cultural evolution of 
the Negro in all parts of America. While this volume is admittedly 
synthetical and hence superficial in the treatment of many problems, 
one cannot fail to admire the able selection of material and the abun- 
dance of citations, demonstrative of a perfect familiarity with the 
extensive literature on the subject in all of the American countries. 
Dr. Ramos has produced an excellent manual, of extraordinary utility 
for the reader seeking a codrdinated examination of the rdle of the 
Negro in this hemisphere. 

The Negro has become fashionable in Brazil. The holding of two 
Afro-Brazilian congresses in recent years testify to the importance 
that is attached to this aspect of the national cultural pattern. Dr. 
Ramos suggests certain warnings in the face of the unbounded en- 
thusiasm for things Negro. He urges that it be not considered a fad 
or craze of passing significance. The second danger is lest the purely 
picturesque obscure the whole trend. This was very much the case 
in the past. The Negro was a spectacle rather than a part of the 
social order of the nation. Dr. Ramos insists that the Negro can be 
no passing fancy but an integral part of the Brazilian nationality, 
whose history and evolution must be examined in order to attain a 
balanced perspective of the nation’s development. 

The book is divided into six sections, arranged in progressive or 
ascending order. In the first place, the author examines the nature 
and character of Negro culture in Africa. Here is the background, 
the origins and the antecedents of the Negro before transportation 
to America. In connection with this chapter, Dr. Ramos cites fre- 
quently and effectively such well known Africanists as Frobenius, 
Montandon, Herskovits, and others. The second section treats of the 
Negro in North America with brief considerations of the slave trade. 
This is probably the only treatment of the American Negro in the 
United States to appear in the Portuguese language. Very little that 
is Negro in this country escapes his diligent pen; Harlem, Father 
Divine, spirituals, and the abundant folklore of the American Negro 
are all mentioned. The chapter on the West Indies is varied and rich. 
Much that is said of Cuba is inspired by the writings of Dr. Fernando 
Ortiz. For Haiti, the invaluable Ainsi parla l’Oncle of Dr. Price 
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Mars is freely quoted. The Negro in the other American countries 
must be passed over with only a word, in view of the almost universal 
negligence that prevails regarding this field of study. 

For the social anthropologist, the last chapters of Dr. Ramos’s 
study are most stimulating, as they analyze the moot problem of 
acculturation and the theses sustained concerning the results of the 
impact of the Negro on European civilization in the new world. Dr. 
Ramos has produced a penetrating book, full of enlightened observa- 
tions on the Negro in America. His work is of an importance perhaps 
unexcelled in Brazil in a field that is at once fruitful and arduous. 


HARD PATTEE. 
Washington, D. C. Bag #4 


Cémo cayé el Presidente Machado. By AuBerto LAMAR SCHWEYER. 
(Habana: Montalvo Cardenas, 2d ed., 1938. Pp. 223. 1 peso.) 


This is a pro-Machado book. Machado is portrayed as the unself- 
ish, patriot defender of Cuban sovereignty in counterbalance to Sum- 
ner Welles, the head of the opposition movement to the Machado 
régime. While such a thesis will obviously not be generally accepted, 
the study is nevertheless highly valuable for its plain statement of 
certain little-understood aspects of Cuban political life. It may be 
read with profit by any student of inter-American political relations. 

The book opens with an unhappy picture of the Cuban political 
situation. Revolution seems to be accepted as a proper method of 
political change; but revolution against Machado was known to be 
unhealthy. Since the several opposition movements to the Machado 
régime were led by men quite as conservative in economic and polit- 
ical respects as the more powerful dictator, the general possibility of 
deriving personal profit from such a change of leaders was not worth 
the risk involved. Yet the political perspective proved of singular 
interest to many a young Cuban. National honor and personal profit 
might become one; a change in Cuba’s economic and political con- 
ditions might well involve individual economic prosperity. The ques- 
tion was ‘‘How’’? The answer, ‘‘The ABC movement’’. 

The ABC was a seeret political society. It was composed of ideal- 
ists seeking a desperate solution for Machado. It was composed of 
men striving for their personal share in political spoils. And because 
of the secret character of the organization, many a man in the pay 
of Machado also served the ABC. ‘‘Perhaps this was not entirely 
moral; it was undoubtedly practical’’. 
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The ABC sought, primarily, to attain the personal power of its 
members; this problem involved the secondary consideration of what 
to do about dictator Machado. That the organization determined ‘‘to 
adopt any means in order to create such a state of affairs as would 
force the United States to intervene’’, was proved by the death threats 
made to Ambassador Guggenheim and to the German minister, and 
by the bomb which exploded in the British Legation. Terror became 
a weapon, and this book contains many an account of the havoc 
wrought by student hoodlums. 

But terror alone did not work. Possibly the reader is imagining 
the Cubans as fearful in the crash of their bursting bombs? Not at 
all. ‘‘Man is an adaptable creature, and just as the legendary 
salamanders lived in the midst of the flames, so the citizens of Havana 
lived among their bombs’’. 

Cuban bombs bursting in petition for United States aid against 
the Cuban dictator! And yet the very man portrayed in this book 
as directly responsible for the downfall of Machado, becomes the arch- 
villain of the story. 

Sumner Welles had come to Cuba in the réle of friendly advisor 
to the Cuban people. Yet he is portrayed as the leader of the oppo- 
sition to Machado. The technique employed was the deliberate trans- 
formation of a small labor movement into a calamitous general strike 

. or so this story runs. The strike was led by Rubén Martinez 
Villena, ‘‘Cuba’s only really Communist leader’’, a man who did not 
hesitate to serve the ABC, because, serving it, he served his own ideal. 
‘<To be sure this was not the little ideal of overthrowing Machado 
so that another capitalist régime might replace him, but, rather, to 
create disorder, and, at the same time, to put the United States in a 
difficult position by forcing intervention in Cuba’’. As ex-officio 
leader, Sumner Welles is portrayed as manipulating this Revolution 
‘“as if the Cubans were puppets in an enormous Punch and Judy show 
and their guiding threads were in his hands’’. 

There is many a contradiction in this book. Early stress on stu- 
dent terrorism is followed by inexplicable emphasis upon Machado’s 
ability to maintain law and order. The assertion of Cuban certainty 
that there would be no United States intervention makes rather point- 
less Machado’s patriotic gesture of renunciation of power in order to 
avoid intervention and to save Cuban political integrity. The mad 
Cuban passion for revenge for sufferings under the Machado régime 
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is singularly inconsistent with the rather idyllic portrayal of that 
régime. 
As a conclusion to this whole sorry story, might be mentioned the 
author’s analysis of Cuban character. 
The Cuban is a man of passions. . . . From the Spaniard, who gave him his 
blood, he inherited his inflexible and absolute sense of personal truth; he only 


believes to be just, true, and worthy of respect, that which so seems to him, 
without conceding to his opponent any possibility of being right... . 


The real blame for this particular Cuban revolution should be laid at 
the door of those misguided Cubans who courted the United States 
ambassador and so humiliated themselves. ‘‘Their humiliation would 
not matter were it not for the fact that thereby they also humiliated 
Cuba’’. 

This book is one that should be read by the Americas—not so 
much for its recounting of any specific events or beliefs as for the 
betrayal of highly significant patterns of thought. This reviewer 
knows of no better key to the explanation of many a past inter- 
American misunderstanding, no better forecast for inevitably similar 
misunderstandings in the future if its revelations are disregarded. 

MApALine W. NICHOLS. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


La Nation Haitienne. By Dantes BELLEGARDE. (Paris: 1938. Pp. 
x, 361. 25 frances.) 


The purpose of this latest work by the former Haitian minister 
to France and to the United States, who is at present director of the 
Lycée Petion in Port-au-Prince, is stated by the author in his preface 
as follows: 

Foreign Friends [of Haiti] have often been astonished to find no Haitian work 
which, while giving a general picture of Haiti and its people, will permit the 
reader to become objectively acquainted with them. 


In attempting to fill this gap M. Bellegarde makes no pretense of 
having added to the facts already known. He has, however, in the 
opinion of this reviewer succeeded admirably in the task that he 
assigned himself. 

The first part of the work is devoted to a description of the country 
and the origins of the people. The second part, of some one hundred 
twenty pages, gives the history of the country to the American occu- 
pation in 1915. The third part is an analysis of present conditions 
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with special emphasis upon education which the author who was min- 
ister of public instruction from 1918 to 1921 is eminently qualified 
to discuss. In many respects this is the most valuable part of the 
study. The fourth part portrays the religious beliefs of the people 
and the role of the Protestant and Catholic churches. 

La Nation Haitienne may well be the work sought by the editors 
of the national histories of the Hispanic American nations. Some 
revision would be necessary, especially the inclusion of the history of 
the American occupation. In the meanwhile, M. Bellegarde has writ- 
ten an authoritative, sufficiently documented study that is valuable to 
the student of Hispanic American history and to the general reader. 
Maps, numerous photographs, and an adequate bibliography enhance 
the value of this book which is written in the liquid style that has 
made the author one of the best known speakers in many international 
gatherings. 

RayFrorp W. Logan. 
Atlanta University. 


List of Books printed 1601-1700 in the Iibrary of the Hispanic Society 
of America. By Cuara Louisa PENNEY. (New York: The His- 
panic Society of America, 1938. Pp. xxvi, 972. $2.00.) 


This thick volume continues the List of Books Printed Before 1601 
in the Library of the Hispanic Society of America by the same com- 
piler published by the Society in 1929. Both volumes constitute 
admirable guides to the location and description of many hitherto 
obscure items and they are of great value to bibliographers as ready 
references to books printed in various parts of the world before 1700 
dealing with the Americas and the Iberian Peninsula. 

The several thousand unnumbered items contained in this volume 
are arranged alphabetically by the author if known or by title or 
origin. The full title of each reference is given, together with the name 
of the printer and the place of publication when known. The actual or 
approximate date of publication is given in each case. No indication, 
however, is offered as to the size of the volumes or the number of pages. 
Dates for author’s lives have not been indicated. Wherever possible 
the equivalent of initials and pseudonyms has been recorded when 
known. When the source of the Society’s copies is known this is 
given, and references are made to 257 bibliographical sources of in- 
formation listed at the beginning of the work. 
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There are two appendices. The first is entitled ‘‘Fifteenth- and 
sixteenth-century books not included in list of books printed before 
1601’’ (pages 697-709). The second appendix is called ‘‘A check 
list of Hispanie printing sites and printers 1468?-1700 with, there- 
under, such examples of their output as are to be found in the Library 
of the Hispanic Society of America; followed by extra-peninsular | 
presses, . . .’’ (pages 711-938). This catalog of Hispanic printers 
with specimens of their work, so far as the reviewer is aware, is 
unique and constitutes a most welcome contribution of special assist- 
ance to persons desiring to identify certain imprints by place, pub- 
lisher, and date of printing. The index (pages 939-972) lists printers, 
presses, publishers, and sellers of Hispanic books through the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries and indicates those not repre- 
sented in the library of the Hispanic Society. In every respect the 
volume is worthy of wide use. 

A. Curtis WILGUS. 

The George Washington University. 


NOTES AND COMMENT 


RED CROSS PROGRESS IN HISPANIC AMERICA 


The value of the Red Cross and its services is being increasingly 
demonstrated in Spanish American countries. Modern hospitals and 
dispensaries, flying ambulances, sanitary first aid stations with trained 
operatives, nurses’ schools, and many other activities are now estab- 
lished under Red Cross sponsorship in most Hispanic American coun- 
tries where formerly such necessities were few and far between. 

Reports from the south bring particular news about the Red Cross 
with periodic regularity. These are encouraging, both as a reflection 
of the interest that is being taken in the Red Cross movement, as well 
as of the constant progress that is being made. 

From the Dominican Republic comes a report of the building of a 
children’s hospital at Ciudad Trujillo, furnished with the most up- 
to-date medical equipment. Other reports also emphasize the increas- 
ing interest that is being displayed in child welfare. 

For instance, in Bogota, Colombia, the Red Cross during one year 
distributed more than 119,000 milk rations to mothers for their in- 
fants. During the same year, the dispensary maintained by the Red 
Cross treated more than 65,000 children. From Panama, comes the 
report of serving some 41,000 meals in the children’s canteen during 
a six month period, while the pre-school clinic of the Panama Red 
Cross examined 3,234 children, weighed about 8,000, vaccinated some 
1,500 against diphtheria, in addition to furnishing thousands of med- 
ical prescriptions. 

In Guatemala, a surgical service has been established in connection 
with the Red Cross Clinic. In a single month, the service handled 
124 surgical cases, and gave a total of 333 vaccinations and injections 
of various types. Clinic and hospital service of a similar nature has 
been established in virtually every other country south of the Rio 
Grande by National Red Cross societies. 

These are now endeavoring to spread their benefits over the entire 
territories which they represent. In a number of countries, much of 
the hinterland is comparatively undeveloped, frequently inhabited by 
Indians whose ideas concerning treatment of the sick are generally 
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tinged with strong elements of superstition. The societies, in coun- 
tries where such conditions prevail, are endeavoring to expand Red 
Cross service so that eventually it will be available everywhere. 

Red Cross societies throughout the world are banded together in 
two international organizations: the League of Red Cross Societies, 
with headquarters in Paris, and the International Red Cross Com- 
mittee, with headquarters at Geneva. Through the channels provided 
by these two agencies, humanitarians the world over work together 
for the common good of everyone. 


Red Cross membership is voluntary. Its services to humanity are 
provided in a spirit of friendship for, and love of, our fellow beings. 
Each year during Roll Call, which begins Armistice Day and ends 
at Thanksgiving, the American Red Cross makes its plea for mem- 
bers for the coming year. The greater the number of its members, 
the more effective will be Red Cross service, for membership dues 
finance all its activities. 


THE EQUINE STRATEGY OF CORTES! 


Cortés in the conquest of Mexico used his horses for many things 
besides transportation. At every opportunity he would utilize them to 
further his designs, either by intimidating the natives or inspiring his 
soldiers. 

When he arrived on the mainland he had a colt which Juan 
Sedefio’s brown mare had foaled on board ship. During their stay 
at a hostile Indian village he made the mare neigh by taking the colt 
away from her. The Indians, hearing the horse neighing in the 
courtyard, asked what ailed the fearful Tequanes, as they called’ the 
animals. Cortés told them that the mounts were angry because he 
had not punished the Indians severely enough for making war on the 
Christians. The natives immediately ordered many cotton cloths for 
the horses to lie on and fowls for them to eat, so that their anger 
might be appeased. 

1The following paper was written in the now famous ‘‘Round Table’’ seminar 
of Dr. H. E. Bolton of the University of California. See also THE HISPANIC 
AMERICAN Historica, Review, XVII, No. 4 (November, 1937), 525-532; South- 
west Review, XXIII, No. 2 (January, 1938), pp. 184-189; and the Western 
Horseman, III, No. 1 (January-February, 1938), pp. 6-30, for other items. 


* Bernal Diaz del Castillo, Historia verdadera de la Conquista de la Nueva 
Espaiia (México: Garcia, 1904; 2 vols.), I, 66. 
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Another time, when in a precarious position, Cortés utilized his 
horses in an old trick. This occurred when he was camped by the 
River of Grijalva, in the province of Tabasco. Bernal Diaz del 
Castillo tells the story in this fashion : 


As Cortés was in all a very clever man, he said, laughing, to us soldiers who 
happened to be in his company, ‘‘Do you know, gentlemen, it appears to me 
these Indians have a great fear of our horses. They really think they are the 
ones who make war upon them, and the same with the cannon. I have an idea 
which will further this belief. Let’s take Juan Sedefio’s mare, who foaled the 
other day in the ship, and tie her here where I am. Then, we’ll take Ortiz the 
musician’s horse, who is muy rijoso, and let him smell the mare. After he has 
scented her we will lead them apart so that the caciques [Indian chiefs] who are 
coming will not hear them until they arrive and are here talking to me’’. We 
did this, just as he commanded, and the stallion scented the mare in Cortés’s 
quarters. We also loaded a cannon, as ordered, with a large ball and a goodly 
charge of powder. 

It was about noon when forty caciques arrived, in friendly manner and wear- 
ing their rich garments. Saluting Cortés and the rest of us, they covered us 
‘with perfume and asked our pardon for what they had done, saying that in the 
future they would be good. Cortés responded somewhat slowly, as though angry, 
through Aguilar, our interpreter. He told them how, again and again, he had 
spoken for peace, how they were to blame, and ought to be put to death. How- 
ever, they were servants of the great king and emperor, Don Carlos, who had sent 
us to that place, ordering us to help and favor all who would enter his services. 
If they were disposed as they said they were, we would take this course, but if 
they were not, some of the Tepuzque, as they called the cannon, would jump out 
and kill them. The Tepuzques were mad because of the war made on us in the 
past. Cortés then secretly gave a sign to fire the cannon, which was loaded, and 
it thundered through the hills. As it was midday and very quiet it made a tre- 
mendous noise. When they heard it, the caciques were terrified. Since they had 
never heard anything like it they believed what had been told them. Cortés then 
advised them, through Aguilar, to fear not, for he had given orders they were 
not to be harmed. 

At that instant they brought the horse, which had scented the mare, and tied 
him near. As the mare was tethered at the same place where Cortés and the 
eaciques were talking, the stallion looked at them and then, scenting the mare, 
began to paw the ground, roll his eyes and neigh, wild with excitement. The 
eaciques, thinking he was roaring at them, were petrified with fear. When 
Cortés saw that the ruse had worked, he arose from his seat, went to the steed, and 
commanded two servants to take him away. He then informed the Indians he 
had told the horse not to harm them, since they had come for peace and were 


friendly ® 


Between these men and their mounts there was the strongest sense 
of kinship. Their horses were, as Cortés himself reiterated, their com- 


* Diaz del Castillo, op. cit., I, 96-97. 
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panions and their salvation. In the following incident we get a glimpse 
of the relationship between these intrepid men and their faithful 
horses. 


Cortés, amid the strain of war, politics, and administration, had 
little time to write to his king and emperor about his horses, but on 
those few occasions when he did we discern more of the character of 
this conqueror than we could perhaps find in any other existing 
record. When telling of the siege of Mexico in his third letter, he 
writes as follows: 

Our people were in no danger that day, except during the time when we left 
the ambush. Some horses collided and a man fell from his mare. She galloped 
off toward the enemy, who severely wounded her with arrows. When she saw 
the bad treatment she was receiving, though badly hurt she came back to us. 
That night she died. Although we felt her death deeply, for the horses and 


mares were our salvation, our grief was less because she did not die in the 
hands of the enemy, as we had feared would be the case.* 


As Graham says, Cortés looked on the mare as a friend and com- 
panion, and therefore was thankful that the last words she would hear 
spoken would be in the tongue she had heard, and no doubt in a vague 
way understood, since the day she had been foaled. 


Francisco Lépez de Gémara recounts a very interesting story con- 
cerning a vision seen by the conqueror’s men. Cortés, according to 
Gémara, when he heard of the vision, used it as a means to encourage 
his men to fight. The apparition appeared as a mounted man, in the 
form of San Diego, the patron saint of Spain. This presence drove 
back the fighting natives and won the battle for the Spaniards. Bernal 
Diaz out and out ridicules Gémara on this point, saying that although 
he took part in the battle he did not see the vision. In fact, he con- 
tinues, he had never heard the story until he read about it afterward 
in Gomara. Then, with the thinly veiled sarcasm the man of action 
so often has for the man of letters, added that perhaps he was too 
great a sinner to be allowed to see the glorious apostle. 

Gémara’s account of the battle and the appearance of San Diego 
is most interesting. He speaks of the combat, and of the horde of 
natives who crowded the Spaniards till 


they were in difficulties and imminent danger, since they had no room to use their 
artillery or cavalry to open a way through the enemy. 


‘Pascual de Gayangos, Cartas y Relaciones de Hernan Cortés (Paris, 1866), 
p. 245. 
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While hard pressed and about ready to seek flight, Francisco Morla appeared 
on a dapple-grey horse and attacked the Indians so they were thrown into disorder. 

The Spaniards, thinking Cortés had come up [with the cavalry] and as there 
was now room, charged the enemy and several were slain. Then the horseman left 
and the Indians threw themselves upon the Spaniards and pressed them as closely 
as before. 

The horseman returned immediately and joined our men. He attacked the 
enemy and made them retreat. Our men utilized the advantage given them by 
the man on horseback and hurled themselves on the natives, killing and wounding 
many. As soon as the tide turned the horseman left and was seen no more. 

As the Indians did not fora while see the horseman who, caused them to flee 
in terror and confusion, thinking him a centaur, they again attacked with heathen 
audacity, treating them [the Spaniards] worse than before. The horseman re- 
appeared now for the third time and dispersed the Indians, terrified and suffering 
losses. At the same time, the foot soldiers attacked, wounding and killing.® 


Gémara, up to this point in the story, implies that the horseman 
was Francisco Morla on a dapple-grey horse. But Morla’s horse was 
dark brown, so if that is who it was, he must have been riding the 
horse of either Hernandez Portocarrero, Velasquez de Le6én, or Diegu 
de Ordas, as they were the only men amongst the cavalry whose horses 
were grey. Gdémara continues: 


Cortés then arrived. . . . They asked whether it [the man on horseback] had 
been one of his men. Cortés replied it was not, as he had not been able to get there 
sooner. So they concluded it was St. James the Apostle, patron saint of Spain. 

Thereupon Cortés cried, ‘‘Forward, comrades, for God is with us and the 
glorious St. Peter’’.’ 

Saying this he and his men dashed among the enemy, driving them before, 
out of the maze of ditches to a place where the lances could be freely used... . 
The Indians .. . fleeing into the dense forests, scattered in all directions. . 

Everyone declared they had seen the rider on the dapple-grey, three different 
times fighting against the Indians, as has been stated above, and that it was 
St. James our patron saint.* 


Diaz del Castillo’s account of the same battle does not tally with 
Gémara’s. The former says that during the fierce battle ‘‘Cortés and 


5 Francisco Lépez de Gémara, Historia de México (Anvers, 1554), fol. 32b. 
® Robert Moorman Denhardt, ‘‘The Truth About Cortés’s Horses’’, in THE 
HIsPANic AMERICAN HisToRIcAL Review, XVII, No. 4 (November, 1937), 529. 
7This might seem to indicate that Cortés was confusing Saint James and 
Saint Peter. Perhaps, since San Pedro was his patron, he felt he could not 
- diplomatically commend San Diego for the assistance. So by giving the credit 
to God and at the same time mentioning the name of his own patron saint, he 
forestalled any future difficulties. 
® Gémara, op. cit., fol. 33a. 
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his horsemen did not appear, although we wished for him and were 
afraid some disaster had overtaken him’’.® They fought most of the 
day with no help but their own arms. He says, toward the end of 
the account of the battle, 


Just at this time we saw our horsemen, and as the mass of Indians were wildly 
attacking us they did not see them approaching the rear, and as the ground was 
level and the horsemen were good, with horses well trained and fine gallopers,® 
they soon encountered the natives and speared them as they desired. 


This is a typical Diaz del Castillo statement—‘‘speared them as 
they desired’’. It tells so much. In another place he says, ‘‘as was 
convenient at the time’’. Diaz del Castillo was almost without a 
particle of humor, but so human. Another laconic sentence: ‘‘ After 
the battle we seared the wounds of ourselves and our horses with the 
grease we took from a fat Indian’’. Diaz del Castillo continues: 


As soon as the horsemen dismounted in the shade of some trees and huts we 
returned thanks to God for bringing us a victory. As it was the day of Nuestra 
Sefiora, we afterward gave to the town the name Santa Maria de la Victoria, 
because of the great victory won on Our Lady’s day. 


Diaz specifically differs with Gémara concerning the appearance 
of the vision of Saint James. 


It may be as Gémara says, that the glorious apostles Sefior San Diego y Seifior 
San Pedro came to our aid and I being only a sinner was not worthy to see them. 
What I saw was Francisco Morla on a brown horse who came up with Cortés .. . 
there were in our company over four hundred soldiers including Cortés himself, 
and many other gentlemen and it [the vision] would have been talked about. 


So we have the two sides of the argument. Possibly Gémara was 
a little skeptical of the story as told, and so added Morla at the start 
to appease doubters. On the other hand, he may have had a failing 
common to story tellers, and embroidered the tale as he progressed 
by bringing in the saints. 

Whether it was Saint James, Morla, or just a yarn, is now of little 
import, but it does illustrate the many ways the horses were utilized 
and likewise the adaptability of the conqueror. 

A stratagem of vital importance to Cortés’s ultimate success was 
happily executed during the battle with Narvdez. Cortés was no 
sooner in Tenochtitlan than he heard that Narvaez, with the largest 
expedition so far collected in the new world, had been sent from 


© Diaz del Castillo, op. cit., I, 92. 
1° Muy rrebueltos y corredores. “ Diaz del Castillo, op. cit., I, 94. 
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Cuba by Velasquez to capture and take him back to the islands in 
disgrace. Cortés, with the cleverness so typical of him, not only de- 
feated Narvéez but won over the men, so that he was reinforced with 
new soldiers and eighty’? much-needed horses. Tapia? gives us the 
reason for Cortés’s otherwise astounding victory over the superior 
force, and a reason most historians leave out. Cortés had the latigos 
of the saddles of Narvéez’s men cut practically in two, so that when 
the battle started the cavalry soon became footmen, and in the dark, 
Cortés and his few soldiers came away with the victory. 


Agricultural College of Texas, Se eee EAs: 


College Station, Texas. 


Fondo de Cultura Econémica was founded in 1934 by a group of 
professors and students of the University of Mexico for the purpose 
of fostering interest in, and study of, social problems. In further- 
ance of this ideal, under the direction of Daniel Cosio Villegas and a 
governing board, it has begun the publication of a series of transla- 
tions, which already includes a number of important titles. Among 
these are the following: 


Laski, Harold J., Karl Marz (translated from English by Antonio Castro Leal), 
1935, pp. 104. 

Shea, William P., Zl Délar Plata (Silver Dollars, translated by Salvador Novo), 
1935, pp. 80. : 

Dobb, Maurice, Una Introduccién a la Economia (Introduction to Economics, 
translated by Antonio Castro Leal), 1937, pp. 132. 

Cassel, Gustavo, Pensamientos Fundamentales en la Economia (Fundamentat 
Thoughts in Economics, translated by Salvador Novo), 1937, pp. 160. 

Sée, Henri, Origen y Evolucién del Capitalismo Moderno (Les Origines du Capi- 
talisme Moderne, translated by Macedonio Garza), 1937, pp. 256. 

Birnie, Arthur, Historia Econémica de Europa de 1760 a 1933 (Economic History 
of Europe, translated by Daniel Cosio Villegas), 1938, pp. 376. 

Henderson, H. D., Oferta y Demanda (Supply and Demand, translated by Daniel 


Cosfo Villegas), 1938, pp. 286. R. R. H. 


#2 Oviedo says 100. The early chroniclers seemed to have a little difficulty with 
numbers. Even for Cortés’s expedition they do not all agree with Diaz del 
Castillo and Cortés, who both said they carried sixteen. Antonio de Herrera says 
there were fifteen horses on the expedition. Andrés de TApia (another one of the 
party) says there were thirteen. The statement in the deposition at Villa Segura 
gives the number as eighteen, and in De Rebus Gestia Ferdinandi Cortesii we 
find twenty-four given as the number taken. 

% Andrés de Tapia, Relacidn, in Garcia ee Coleccién de Documentos 


' (México, 1866; 2 saa II, 590. 
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The long standing boundary dispute between Nicaragua and Hon- 
duras has recently occasioned the publication of numerous interesting 
pamphlets. El Laudo de Su Majestad Alfonso XIII frente al Derecho 
Internacional, Examen y Refutacién de un Dictamen Unilateral, by 
Manuel Pasos Arana and Emilio Alvarez (Imprenta La Tribuna, San 
José, Costa Rica, 1938, pp. 36) and Limites de Nicaragua, by Dr. 
Pedro Joaquin Chamorro (Imprenta Lehmann, San José, Costa Rica, 
1938, pp. 130) present the viewpoint of Nicaragua upon the subject. 
The first of these is a critical examination and ‘‘refutacién’’ of El 
Laudo de Su Majestad Alfonso XIII frente al Derecho Internacional, 
a brief prepared for the Honduran government by the Salvadorian 
jurists, Manuel Castro Ramirez, Reyes Arrieta Rossi, and Enrique 
Cérdova (Tegucigalpa, 1937, pp. 38). The second traces the historic 
and geographic formation of Nicaragua during the Spanish conquest 
and colonization from 1502 to 1821. 

Defending the position of Honduras, in addition to the title men- 
tioned above, there have been published by the secretary of foreign 
relations of Honduras, at Tegucigalpa, the following pamphlets deal- 
ing with various aspects of the problems: Limites definitivos entre 
Honduras y Nicaragua, by Antonio Bermidez M. (Talleres Tipo- 
graficos Nacionales, 1938, pp. 112) ; Nicaragua ante cl. Laudo del Rey 
de Espata, by Dr. Romulo BE. Durén (Talleres Tipograficos Nacio- 
nales, 1938, pp. 52) ; Validez y Fuerza obligatoria del Laudo de S. M. 
El Rey de Espaiia, by Luis Anderson (1938, pp. 34); El Laudo de 
S. M. el Rey de Espaia Don Alfonso XIII, que dirimié la Contro- 
versta de Ihmites entre Honduras y Nicaragua, no es contradictorio 
mi ofrece Dudas para su Ejecucién, by José Agusto Padilla (Tip. 
Aristén, 1938, pp. 16); Manifiesto de la Sociedad de Abogados de 
Honduras a los Pueblos del Continente Americano y a sus Entidades 
juridicas con Motivo del Incidente provocado por el Gobierno de 
Nicaragua con sus Pretensiones sobre el Territorio de Honduras (Ta- 
lleres Tipograficos, Aristén, 1937, pp. 119); and Algunos Documentos 
sobre la Soberanta y Posesién ejercidas por Honduras en el Territorio 
de la Mosquitia que le disputa Nicaragua, 1894-1937 (Talleres Tipo- 
Litograficos Nacionales, 1938, pp. 110). 


In addition, Honduras has reprinted arguments and documents in 
defense of its side of the litigation, as follows: Limites entre Honduras 
y Nicaragua, Alegato presentado a Su Majestad Catolica el Rey de 
Espana en Calidad de Arbitro (Madrid, 1905, New York, 1938, pp. 
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254); Limites entre Honduras y Nicaragua, Réplica al Alegato de 
Nicaragua presentada a Su Majestad Catélica el Rey de Espana en 
Calidad de Arbitro (2nd edition, Papeleria e Imprenta Calderén, 
1938, pp. 196); Algunos Documentos importantes sobre los Limites 
entre Honduras y Nicaragua (New York, 1938); and Limites entre 
Honduras y Nicaragua, Incidente suscitado por Nicaragua (2nd 
edition, Talleres Tipograficos Nacionales, 1938, pp. 155).—R. R. H. 


The Instituto de Estudios Americanistas of the Universidad 
Nacional de Cérdoba, Argentina, is represented by Dr. Enrique Mar- 
tinez Paz, director, Dr. Rail A. Orgaz and Dr. Carlos R. Melo, mem- 
bers, Dr. J. Francisco V. Silva, secretary, Sr. Luis Roberto Altamira, 
in charge of publications, and Sr. José R. Pefia, assistant. The 
Instituto may be addressed at Trejo y Sanabria, 242, Cordoba, Argen- 
tina. This organization has published materials as follows: 


Acto inaugural y antecedentes (Cérdoba, Imprenta de la Universidad, 1937, pp. 
IV, 46). 

Un Episodio eclesiastico de Cuyo (1824), by Enrique Martinez Paz (Cérdoba, 
etc., 1938, pp. 66, with 6 plates of facsimiles). This relates to the mission of 
Monseiior Juan Muzi who was sent as vicar apostolic to Chile. The narrative 
has 19 supporting documents. 

Hehenique, Autor de las ‘‘Laudationes’’, by Ricardo Rojas (Cérdoba, etce., 1938, 
pp. 30). The work entitled Laudationes Quinque was the first book printed in 
the Imprenta Monserratense, which was established in the city of Cérdoba del 
Tucum4n in 1766. Its authorship was attributed to José Manuel Peramas, 
S. J., by Guillermo Furlong, 8. J. (see following title), but Sr. Rojas states 
that it was really the work of Bernabé Echenique of Cérdoba. The publication 
is a good bibliographical study. 

Cinco Oraciones laudatorias en honor del Dr. D. Ignacio Duarte y Quirés (Cér- 
doba, ete., 1937, pp. XIV, 278). This is No. I of ‘‘Coleccién de la Imprenta 
Jesuitica del Monserrat’’. It is preceded by a notice by Dr. Enrique Martinez 
Paz and an introduction by Guillermo Furlong, S.J., and is a facsimile edition 
of the original Latin with translation into Spanish by Professor Benito Ochoa. 
The Instituto plans to publish in facsimile all known works issued from the 
ancient Jesuit press of the Colegio de Monserrat. Both the notice and the 
Introduction contain data of value. It was in this latter that Guillermo Fur- 
long attributed the authorship of the Laudationes Quinque to José Manuel 
Peramas, 8. J. 


A new summer art school has been established at San Miguel de 
“Allende in Guanajuato, Mexico, under the auspices of the Centro de 
Estudios Pedagégicos e Hispano-Americanos de México. The Centro 
was founded on September 6, 1937, by Dr. Salomén de la Selva ‘‘to 
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prepare college graduates as teachers of Romance Languages and 
especially of Hispanic American History”’. It is partially supported 
by the government of Mexico, and scholarships are provided not only 
to Mexicans but to foreign students as well. The summer school should 
be noted attentively by students as it may prove an important cul- 
tural movement. During the first session of the new entity, Diego 
Rivera and other famous Mexican artists participated, and lectures 
were given by various well qualified men including Dr. Salomén de 
la Selva and Dr. Felipe Cossio del Pomar. 


An historical congress was held at Bogota from July 24 to August 
5, 1938. Delegates were especially invited from Ecuador, Panama, 
and Venezuela, as well as members of the Academia Colombiana de 
Historia, and a representative from each of the departmental acad- 
emies and centers of history functioning in Colombia. Members of 
the bodies represented at the Congress were allowed to present papers 
through their delegates. The special object of the congress was to de- 
termine the minimum requirements which should be demanded in the 
teaching programs of each country formerly included in Great Colom- 
bia. All papers presented are to be published by the Academia 
Colombiana de Historia. 


At the thirty-fifth annual meeting of the New England Modern 
Language Association held at Boston, May 14, 1938, Sr. Enrique 
Naranjo Martinez, long consul of Colombia in Boston, delivered an 
address on ‘‘E] Idioma Espanol y el Background histérico Espaiiol’’. 
In this he sketched something of the Spanish conquest and the dif- 
fusion of the Spanish language in what came to be Spanish America. 
Sr. Naranjo has been active in furthering cultural bonds between 
the two Americas. 


The second annual field mass was celebrated at the Old Spanish 
Mission near New Smyrna, Florida, on March 20, 1938. The Old 
Mission is now the property of the Florida State Historical Society. 
That Society has published eleven works, mostly from the old Spanish 
historical records. 


The activities of the Pan American Union are increasing contin- 
ually. Not only are the results of these activities shown in the reg- 
ular work of the Union, but in its publications, both printed and 
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mimeographed. Among the latter are many items, more or less 
ephemeral, but of value. One of these items which has a permanent 
value is The Pan American Book Shelf, which lists books received in 
the Columbus Memorial Library of the Union. The initial number of 
this appeared in March, 1938, and it is now (August) in its sixth 
number. It is a bibliographical tool of value. In addition to the list- 
ing of books are notes not found elsewhere. The Union is to be con- 
gratulated in inaugurating this publication. 

The publications of the Division of Intellectual Codperation keep 
one in touch with many matters of cultural interest. Among these 
publications are the monthly Panorama—a monthly Record of Inter- 
American cultural Events and its counterparts in Spanish (Correo) 
and in Portuguese (Correio). The short résumés of current events 
are excellent. The same division has published also as a supplement 
to Correio (No. 2), Dois Puntos de Vista sobre a Funcao da Univer- 
sidade moderna (also presumably English and Spanish editions of the 
same material exist), in which are reproduced articles by President 
Conant of Harvard and Dr. George F. Zook, president of the North 
American Educational Council; also a Memorandum by Concha 
Romero James entitled The Pan American Union in the Field of 
Inter-American Cultural Relations (June 1, 1938). 

Other mimeographed materials emanate from the Statistical Divi- 
sion of the Union relative to the foreign trade of various Hispanic 
American countries. 


Inasmuch as the proofs for John H. Parry’s contribution ‘‘The 
Ordinances of the Audiencia of Nueva Galicia’’ (which had to be sent to 
England) had not been returned when the August issue of this REVIEW 
went to press, several corrections indicated by Mr. Parry could not be 
made. These are as follows: P. 368, line 5 from top, insert comma after 
“‘Mexico’’; p. 366, note 12, line 3 of note, ‘‘Quinones’’ should 
read ‘‘Quifiones’’; p. 368, the signature of the author should read 
‘‘Parry’’ (this correction should be made also on the contents page) ; 
p. 368, line 4, text from bottom, ‘‘ecelando’’ should read ‘‘y celando’’; 
p. 369, line 7 from top, insert comma after ‘‘Compostela’’; p. 370, 
line 22 from top, ‘‘lleven’’ should read ‘‘Ileve’’; p. 371, line 17 from 
top, insert comma after ‘‘hubiere’’. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SECTION 


NOTES ON RECENT ITEMS IN THE FIELD OF HISPANIC 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


The eminent anthropologist and ethnologist Karl Sapper has made 
a most important contribution to the cultural life of pre-Colombian 
America in his latest work, Geographie und Geschichte der India- 
nischen Landwirtschaft (Berlin, Ibero-Amerikanisches Institut, 1936). 
Among the subjects discussed are the influence of climate, systems 
of agriculture, relations of food supply to population, domestication 
of plants and animals, modes of living, and the like. 


The Biblioteca Balmes of Barcelona has for some years been issuing 
the annual Analecta Sacra Tarconensia, a publication in Catalan ded- 
icated to a discussion of religious problems in the broadest acceptation 
of the term. Of special interest is the section of the Analecta pub- 
lished as a sort of appendix with the title of Bibliographia hispanica 
de ctenctes historico-eclesiastiques. In theory, this appendix covers all 
the works published during the year in question dealing with the his- 
tory of Spain and Spanish America. The bibliography for 1934, pub- 
lished in 1936, contains over three hundred references, some of which 
are likely to escape the attention of students in the United States. The 
address of the Biblioteca Balmes is Barcelona, Duran i Bas, 11. 


One of the services rendered by the valuable bi-monthly Revista 
Americana of Buenos Aires is the publication of works out of print or 
difficult of access. A case in point is the inclusion in the numbers for 
September-October and November-December (1936) of pertinent sec- 
tions of Benjamin Vicufia Mackenna’s Pdginas de mi diario durante 
tres afios de viaje (originally published in 1856 with the title of ‘‘La 
Argentina en el Afio 1855’’). The future Chilean historian, who was 
at the time only twenty-one, gives a graphic account of conditions in 
Argentina during the years immediately following the overthrow of 
Rosas. The work has an excellent introduction by the editor of the 
Revista, Sr. V. Lillo Catalan. 
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The well-known Argentine historian, Dr. Henrique de Gandia, has 
added to his long list of books, monographs, and articles a delightful 
_ Historia de los Piratas en el Rio de la Plata (Buenos Aires, 1936). 


Dr. Juan B. Teran, former rector of the University of Tucuman, 
and member of the Academia Argentina de Letras, has enriched 
Argentine historiography by an excellent biographical study entitled 
José Maria Paz (Buenos Aires, Cabaut & Cia, 1936). The activities 
of this important but frequently misunderstood figure are for the first 
time adequately set forth. Dr. Terén has drawn upon much hitherto 
unused manuscript material. It is a model biography of its kind. 


Sr. Ricardo R. Caillet Bois, professor of history in the Escuela 
Superior de la Guerra and a member of the staff of the Instituto de 
Investigaciones Histéricas of Buenos Aires, has written two studies 
of exceptional interest. The first, with the title of La Santa Alianza 
(Buenos Aires, Taller Grafico de la Escuela Superior de Querra, 
1935), though traversing familiar ground, presents a number of new 
and arresting points of view. The second monograph, La Muisién 
Alvarez Tomds (Buenos Aires, Imprenta y Casa Editora Coni, 1936) 
was originally published in the review Humanidades. It deals with 
the important diplomatic mission of Alvarez Tomas to Santiago in 
1826 and is based almost entirely upon hitherto unused manuscript 
material. 


The Argentine lawyer and publicist Dr. Norberto Pifiero has as- 
sembled a number of his speeches, articles and ‘‘conversations’’ under 
the title of Problemas Internactonales (Buenos Aires, Libreria 
Menéndez, 1936). The ‘‘conversations’’ are presented in the form of 
dialogues with friends of the writer belonging to the Argentine branch 
of the International Law Association. They deal with such topics as 
the Chaco War, boundary controversies, disarmament,.and the like. 


The name of the eminent Argentine jurist, Dalmacio Vélez Sars- 
field, has long been known to all students of South American history 
but few have had the opportunity of gaining a first-hand acquaintance 
with his writings. This need has in part been met through a reprint 
of his most important Escritos y Discursos, preceded by an ‘‘ Elogio”’ 
by E. Martinez Paz and an essay entitled ‘‘La estirpe intelectual de 
Vélez’’ by Enrique Ruiz Guifiazi (Buenos Aires, L. J. Rosso, 1936). 
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In 1846, a North American by the name of John Anthony King 
published his Twenty-four Years in the Argentine Republic, a work 
giving many interesting side-lights on Rosas. The book, long out of 
print, has been translated by Sr. Juan Heller with the title of 
Veinticinco anos en la Repiblica Argentina (Buenos Aires, A. J. 
Rosso, 1936). 


One of the outstanding events in Argentine historiography of the 
last few years was the publication in 1935 of the four-volume work 
on the life and activities of San Martin by José Pacifico Otero. This 
enterprising scholar will also be remembered as the founder and pres- 
ident of the Instituto Sanmartiniano. Sr. Otero died in 1937 but left 
a certain amount of unprinted manuscripts. This valuable material 
is now being rendered available. As the first volume of its library the 
Instituto has just published San Martin Guerrero y Argonauta 
(Buenos Aires, 1938). In this posthumous work, Sr. Otero set forth 
in detail the activities of San Martin in Chile and his codperation with 
O’Higgins in the conquest of Pera. 


Although a half century has elapsed since the death of Sarmiento, 
interest in the ‘‘school master president’’ continues unabated. The 
latest contribution to the biography of this remarkable man is from 
the pen of the late Porfirio Farina Nifiez and is entitled El Maestro 
de Sarmiento: Ignacio Firmin Rodriguez (Mendoza, Direccién Ge- 
neral de Escuelas, 1938). 


An extremely useful work on social legislation in Brazil has been 
issued by the Minister of Labor, Industry and Commerce under the 
title of Législation Sociale Brésilienne (Rio de Janeiro, Departamento 
de Estatistica e Publicidade, Ministerio do Trabalho, Industria e 
Commercio, 1937). 


Among the Portuguese litterateurs who have particularly inter- 
ested themselves in things Brazilian is Sr. Joao de Barros, one of the 
few corresponding members of the Brazilian Academy of Letters. He 
has summarized his impressions of Brazil in a delightful work, chiefly 
literary but in part historical, entitled Alma do Brasil (Rio de 
Janeiro, ‘‘A Noite’’ Editora, 1987). Among the subjects treated are 
‘*Os Portugueses no Brasil’’, ‘‘ Ambientes’’, ‘‘Intelligencia e Cultura’’. 
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Biographies of Benjamin Constant, regarded by many as the in- 
tellectual father of the Brazilian republic, continue to multiply. The 
latest of these works is by Dr. Ivan Monteiro de Barros Lins, Ben- 
jamin Constant 1836-1891, written in 1936 during the centenary of 
his hero’s birth (Rio de Janeiro, J. R. de Oliveira). The author is a 
professor of education and philosophy in Rio de Janeiro. He has a 
number of excellent books to his credit including a life of Lope de 
Vega and an introduction to the study of philosophy. 


The coup d’état of November 10, 1937, naturally resulted in the 
issuance of a certain amount of propaganda material. Among the 
pamphlets of interest to students of contemporary Brazil may be men- 
tioned: R. de Monte Arraie, Terra Redimida, and Um Regimen e um 
Chefe; Gilberto Amado, Perfil do Presidente Getulio Vargas. All 
these items were published by the government. 


Under the somewhat unpromising title of A Imprensa e a Lei Dr. 
Geminiano de Franga has written a valuable history of the freedom 
of the press under the various governments of Brazil from colonial 
days to the present. The volume is No. 19 of the Biblioteca Juridica 
Brasileira (Rio de Janeiro, A. Coelho Branco Filho, 1936). 


The works of the eminent mineralogist, Baron von Eschewege, who 
visited Brazil in the early nineteenth century, have long been out of 
print. One of the most important of these, consisting of a diary of a 
journey from the coast to the mining area undertaken in 1811 has 
been translated by Snra. D. Lucia Furquim Lehmeyer with the title 
of Diario de um Viagem do Rio de Janeiro a Villa Rica, na Capitania 
de Mimas Geraes, no anno de 1811 (Sao Paulo, Imprensa Official do 
Estado, 1936). 


Those interested in labor legislation in Brazil will welcome the 
appearance of an excellent treatise on this subject by Sr. W. Niemeyer 
of the staff of the Ministry of Labor, Industry and Commerce, with 
the title of Curso de Legislacéo Brasileira do Trabalho. The subject is 
developed topically. After a long introductory chapter on labor con- 
ditions during the colonial period, the empire, and the early years of 
the republic, the author discusses such topics as labor unions, labor 
contracts, the eight-hour day, women in industry, strikes, lock-outs, 
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accidents, social security. The preface is from the pen of the eminent 
sociologist Prof. F. J. Oliveira Vianna. The work is volume two of 
the excellent Biblioteca Juridico-Universitaria (Rio de Janeiro, 1936). 


A valuable but rather depressing work, which however sheds a 
flood of light on the backwardness and misery of large sections of the 
interior of Brazil, has been written by Dr. Campanario Manoel de 
Abreu, A Medicina no Brasil (Rio de Janeiro, Barsoi & C., 1936). 
While the author naturally stresses the lack of hygiene and medical 
assistance he has much to say regarding social conditions in general. 
One gains the impression that the brilliant civilization of the coast 
cities is still something of a facade. 


In 1843, a Neapolitan squadron brought to Brazil Princess Thereza 
Christina Maria, the future bride of Dom Pedro II, who was later to 
be known as the ‘‘Mother of the Brazilians’’. One of the officers of 
the Royal Neapolitan Navy, Eugenio Rodriguez, wrote an interesting 
account of the voyage and described in some detail the social life in 
the Brazilian court of the time. The book, which possesses consider- 
able importance for the historian, has just been translated from the 
Italian, and equipped with notes, preface, and illustrations by Gastao 
Penalvo: A Viagem da Imperatriz (Rio de Janeiro, Imprensa Nacional, 
1936). 


Reference has already been made in these ‘‘Notes’’ to the rem- 
iniscences running in the Jornal do Commercio of a participant in the 
great Brazilian naval revolt of 1893-1894. The author, Vice-Admiral 
Augusto Carlos de Souza e Silva, has at length published his account 
under the title of O Almirante Saldanha e a Revolta da Armada (Rio 
de Janeiro, José Olympio, 1936). The chapters have as their re- 
spective titles: ‘‘ Antecedents’’, ‘‘Saldanha and the Republic’’, ‘‘Sal- 
danha and Mello’’, ‘‘The Master and Chief’’, ‘‘Between the Revolt 
and Floriano’’, ‘‘Technical Aspects of the Plan of Mello’’, ‘‘The 
Political Factors’’. It is one of the best works which has yet appeared 
on this critical period in Brazilian history. 


Sr. Nuto Sant’Anna, chief of the subdivision dealing with his- 
torical documents of the Department of Culture of the Municipality 
of Sao Paulo, has published a two-volume work concerning the legends 
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and customs of this portion of Brazil with the title of Sao Paulo 
Historico (Séo Paulo, 1937). The work is calculated to appeal espe- 
cially to the student of Brazilian cultural history. 


One of the few books written in Italian on Hispanic American his- 
tory appeared in 1937. The author is Gino Doria and the title, Storia 
dell’ America Latina (Argentina e Brasile) (Milano, Hoepli). As the 
title indicates, the work is devoted primarily to the history of the 
two largest South American countries. Much is said about the par- 
' ticipation of Italians in the civil commotions in the Platine Republics 
and in the Brazilian province of Rio Grande do Sul. A full account 
is given for instance of the exploits of Garibaldi and his famous wife, 
Annita. 


It will be remembered that in 1938 falls the centenary of the 
foundation of the Instituto Historico e Geographico Brasileiro. In 
anticipation of this event the president of the Institute, Conde de 
Affonso Celso, appointed a committee to draw up plans for a Third 
Congress of National History to be held as a part of the celebration. 
These plans provide for a congress which will meet from October 21 
to 28. Participants will consist of the members of the Instituto His- 
torico and of other historical and geographical associations of the 
country, and invited guests. The titles of some fifty-five theses or 
themes have been published on which memoirs or articles may be sub- 
mittted. Chronologically these theses extend from ‘‘The first con- 
tacts between the Europeans and the inhabitants of the lands discov- 
ered by Pedro Alvarez Cabral’’ to the ‘‘ Political and administrative 
organization of Brazil under the Empire and the Republic’’. 


On the occasion of the centenary of the death of the great pub- 
licist of the first empire and the regency, Evaristo da Veiga, the 
Jornal do Commercio has published a new edition of the biography 
by the late Felix Pacheco, O Publicista da Regencia (Rio de Janeiro, 
Jornal do Commercio, 1937). Of the various biographies of Evaristo 
da Veiga thus far published this is probably the best. 


; The eminent Brazilian writer and jurist-consult, Dr. Rodrigo 
Octavio, the publication of whose three volumes of Minhas Memorias 
dos Outros were outstanding events in the domains of Brazilian his- 
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tory and literature, is now writing for the Jornal do Commercio a 
series of ‘‘Capitulos supplementares’’. It is reasonable to expect that 
these biographical sketches will also appear in book form. 


Sr. Alberto Rangel, the well-known Brazilian historian and lit- 
terateur, who is now residing in France, has published a delightful 
and intriguing book with the title of No Rolar do Tempo (Rio de 
Janeiro, José Olympio, 1987). The book is based almost entirely upon 
material which Sr. Rangel found in the archives of the French For- 
eign Office. The topics deal with the period of independence and the 
empire. Throughout, the author has a keen eye for the anecdotal and 
picturesque. The work supplies a wealth of material which pleasantly 
fills in the background of more serious events. 


A book of some importance, lying in the domain between history 
and economics, has been written by Sr. Renato Costa under the title 
of Ensaios de Historia; Problemas sociaes e economicos (Porto Alegre, 
Livraria ‘‘O Globo’’, 1937). The bulk of the essays deal with con- 
ditions in Rio Grande do Sul. 


On the basis of a methodical journey through some of the lesser 
known parts of the great interior Brazilian states of Matto Grosso 
and Goyaz, Dr. Murillo de Campos has written a rather unusual book 
with the title of Interior do Brasil; notas medicas e ethnographicas 
(Rio de Janeiro, Bossoi & C., 1936). Among the topics discussed are 
the lives of the seringueiros or rubber gatherers of Matto Grosso, notes 
on the climate and flora of the region, description of Indian tribes, 
and the like. 


Employing the methods rendered famous by Emil Ludwig and 
Stefan Zweig, Sr. Paulo Rehfeld has written an excellent historical | 
romance called O amico de Duclerc (Rio de Janeiro, 1936). For the 
student of history the interest of the book lies in the successful efforts 
of the author to recreate the atmosphere of Rio de Janeiro of the 


beginning of the eighteenth century when the city was won and lost by 
the French. 


Among the contemporary Brazilian writers who have busied them- 
selves with the imperial period, Sr. Evaristo de Moraes stands in the 
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first rank. His latest book is called Da Monarchia para a Republica 
(Rio de Janeiro, 1936) and as the title suggests deals with the waning 
of the monarchical ideal and of the power and influence of Dom 
Pedo II. ; 


Volume XXXIII (1936) of the Publicacées do Archivo Nacional 
contains a wealth of data on significant topics in Brazilian history. 
Dr. Alcides Bezerra, the scholarly director of.the archives, is the 
author of all but two of the articles included in the volume. Among 
the items from Dr. Bezerra’s pen may be noted ‘‘Aspectos anthro- 
pogeographicos da constitucao’’, ‘‘Sylvio Romero, o pensador e 0 
sociologo’’, ‘‘A philosophia na phase colonial’’, and ‘‘As seccas na 
futura constituigéo’’. An illuminating survey of the history of gold 
mining in Brazil is contributed by Sr. Alpheu Diniz Gongalves, ‘‘O 
ouro onde elle existe e é explorado no Brasil’’. Finally, there is a 
reprint of an extremely rare article published by the famous his- 
torian Varnhagen in Vienna in 1877 under the title of ‘‘A questao 
do Capital; Maritima ou no Interior’’. 


In 1937, the Brazilian ministry of education and health launched 
a new series to be known as the Publicagées do Servicio do Patrimonio 
Histortco e Artistico Nacional. The first number is an illuminating 
essay by Sr. Gilberto Freyre with the title of Mucambos do Nordeste. 
The brochure is a series of notes on the type of popular dwellings in 
the more primitive areas in the Brazilian northwest. It is lavishly 
illustrated with drawings and sketches (Rio de Janeiro, Ministerio da 
Educagio e Saude, 1937). 


A valuable contribution to the history of the critical years 1889- 
1934 has been written by General Hastimphilo de Maura with the 
title of De Primeira a Segunda Republica (Rio de Janeiro, Pongetti, 
1936). The author took part in many of the events which he de- 
scribes and he has inserted in the narrative many letters and telegrams 
hitherto unknown. Particularly full is the account of the revolution 


of 1830. 


A brief but comprehensive survey of the geographical and social 
conditions in northeastern Brazil has been prepared by Dr. Agamem- 
non Magalhaes, O Nordeste Brasileiro (Rio de Janeiro, Departamento 
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de Estatistica e Publicidade do Ministerio do Trabalho, Industria e 
Commercio, 1936). An introduction dealing with the physical setting 
is followed by two long chapters entitled respectively ‘‘Habitat’’ and 
‘“‘Gens’’. Until recently the author was minister of labor; he is now 
interventor in the state of Pernambuco. 


Sr. Affonso de Toledo Bendeira de Mello, Director General of the 
Ministry of Labor, Industry and Commerce, and member of the Coun- 
cil of Administration of the International Labor Office of the League 
of Nations has made an important contribution to the history of the 
servile element and its problems in a work entitled O Trabalho servil 
no Brasil (Rio de Janeiro, 1936). It is one of the best treatises of 
slavery and abolition in Brazil which we possess. It is illustrated 
with portraits of leaders of the movement. 


In 1741, the English ship Wager was shipwrecked on a desert 
island off the coast of southern Chile. Two of the survivors, after 
perils and adventures without number, contrived to reach England 
where they published an account of their exploits. Their book, long 
out of print, is entitled A Voyage to the South-Seas in the year 1740- 
1741... The whole compiled by the Persons concerned in the Facts 
related, viz. John Buckley and John Cummins, late gunner and car- 
penter of the ‘‘Wager’”’ (London, 1743). The work includes a long 
description of Brazil. An excellent Portuguese translation of this 
comparatively rare item has appeared in Rio de Janeiro with the title 
of Uma viagem aos mares do Sul (Cia. Bresile editora, 1936). 


During the past few years, Brazilian history has been enriched by 
a number of able biographical studies. Perhaps the most notable 
which appeared in 1937 is that of Wanderley Pinho entitled Cotegipe 
e seu tempo (Sao Paulo, Companhia Editora Nacional). The activ- 
ities of this great conservative statesman of the last days of the em- — 
pire are set forth with unusual competency. It is a work which no 
student of the period can afford to neglect. 


In the Archivum Historicum Societates Jesu (VI, 1987), appears 
an article by Serafim Feite, S. J., entitled ‘‘Jesuitas do Brasil na 
Fundagéo da Missio de Paraguay (11 de Agosto de 1588)’. We 
have here a valuable and authoritative account of the first steps in 
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the establishment of the chain of Jesuit missions which eventually 
extended from southern Brazil far into the area of the present re- 
public of Paraguay. The article constitutes a real contribution to the 
religious history of colonial Brazil. 


Reference has already been made in the columns of this REVIEW to 
the Primeiro Congresso Afro-Brasileiro held in Recife in 1934. In 
1935, was published the first volume of the more significant papers 
read at this gathering, the first of its kind ever assembled in Brazil. 
In 1937, appeared a second volume, edited like the first, by the em- 
inent sociologist and anthropologist Gilberto Freyre, entitled Novos 
Estudos Afro-Brasiletros (Rio de Janeiro, Civilizacdo Brasileira). The 
work is indispensable to all investigators of social and racial problems 
in Brazil. 


An excellent analysis of present-day social and political conditions 
in Brazil has been made by Professor Henri Hauser of the Sorbonne, 
under the title of ‘‘Patriotisme Brésilien’’, in the Revue Politique et 
Parlementaire, October, 1937, pp. 62-71. The writer spent some time 
as visiting professor in the Universities of Sao Paulo and Rio. 


The Brazilian state of Rio Grande do Sul may claim the distinction 
of having two great historical congresses in as many years. The first 
of these, held in Porto Alegre in 1936, was part of the celebration 
of the centenary of the ‘‘Revolugéo Farroupilha’’, the most serious 
revolution in the entire history of this portion of Brazil. The second 
congress, held the following year, was to commemorate the bi-centenary: 
of the foundation of the city of Rio Grande do Sul. Both the Porto 
Alegre and the Rio Grande do Sul congresses met under the auspices 
of the Instituto Historico e Geographico do Rio Grande do Sul; both 
assemblies resulted in the publication of three volumes of proceedings. 
The title of the first series is: Anais do Primetro Congresso de Historia 
e Geografia Sul Rio-Grandense (Porto Alegre, Oficinas Graficas da 
Libraria do Globo, 3 vols., 1936). The proceedings of the second con- 
gress have the same title as those of the first with the substitution of 
‘‘Segundo’’ for ‘‘Primeiro’’ and ‘‘1937’’ for ‘‘1936’’. We have then 
all told six bulky volumes of papers and addresses covering almost 
every phase of the history of the southernmost state of Brazil. 


It will be recalled that one of the two aspirants for the presidency 
of Brazil in 1937 was the ex-president of the state of Sao Paulo, Dr. 
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Armando de Salles Oliveira. A collection of his speeches was pub- 
lished during the summer of 1937 under the title of ‘‘Jornado Demo- 
cratica (Discursos Politicos)’, (Rio de Janeiro, José Olympio, 1937). 
These able addresses contain an immense amount of data largely in 
the fields of finance and education, with especial attention to Sao 
Paulo. The work, therefore, is far from being ephemeral in character. 


First and last, a great deal has been written on coffee. Of this 
multitude of books one of the most valuable and interesting is from 
the pen of Professor Basilio de Magalhies entitled ‘‘O Café, no His- 
toria, no Folk-lore e nas bellas Artes’? (Rio de Janeiro, Departamento 
de Estatistica e Publicidade, 1937). Though issued as a work of 
propaganda, it is in reality a scholarly survey of the réle which coffee 
has played in the social, intellectual, and political evolution of Brazil 
from the time of Mello Palheta in the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century up to the present time. The author is one of the most success- 
ful teachers in the secondary schools of Brazil, and is the author of a 
long list of works of a historical and pedagogical character. 


The eminent writer and diplomat, Dr. Helio Lobo, has added to 
his long list of monographs and other works an admirable life of his 
father under the title ‘‘Um Varao da Republica, Fernando Lobo”’ 
(So Paulo, Companhia Editora Nacional, 1937, pp. 249). The elder 
Lobo led an active public life during the stirring years of the last 
days of the empire and the early years of the republic. In the pages 
of this interesting biography appear such characters as Floriano, 
Mello Saldanha, Ruy Barbosa, and a host of others of lesser stature. 
It is one of the notable Brazilian biographies of the year. 


In 1937, Sr. Primitivo Moacyr published the second volume of his 
admirable survey entitled ‘‘A Instrucgaéo e 0 Imperio’’ (Sio Paulo, 
Companhia Editora Nacional, 1937). While the first volume con- 
tained a long introduction on education during the colony and up to 
the middle of the nineteenth century, the new volume carries the his- 
tory from 1859 to the last days of the empire. The entire work con- 


stitutes the best survey of the history of education in Brazil thus far 
published. 


It will be remembered that the year of 1935 marked the centenary 
of the outbreak of the famous revolution in Rio Grande do Sul. Dur- 
ing this and the following year an immense number of books and mon- 
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ographs appeared. Among the best of these is the Historia da Re- 
publica Rio Grandense 1835-1845 by Dante de Laytano (Pérto-Alegre, 
Livraria do Globo, 1936). The ‘‘republic’’ is generally known as the 
Republic of Piratini. It is the consensus of the bulk of Brazilian 
historians that though a republic was set up there was no thought of 
a permanent separation from the empire. 


All students of Brazilian cultural history are familiar with the 
name of Humberto de Campos, a philosopher and man of letters, who 
died a few years ago. An excellent biography of this remarkable 
figure was published in 1937 under the title of Humberto de Campos 
(Rio de Janeiro, Editora Minerva) by Dr. Macario de Lemos Picango, 
a brilliant young writer who resides in Nicteroi. 


The Revista Militar Brasileira, which for many years has been, 
so to speak, the official organ of the Brazilian army, devoted its entire 
number for August, 1936 (No. 3, Vol. 35), to the history and exploits 
of the Duque de Caxias. Despite its obvious laudatory tone, the ac- 
count contains many data of historical value. There are, for instance, 
articles by a number of leading historians including Max Fleiuss, Gus- 
tavo Barroso and Escragnolle Doria, as well as by a number of higher 
officers in the army. 


Among the novelists of contemporary Brazil one of the best known 
is Dr. Jorge de Lima. His latest excursion into the purely historical 
field is in the shape of a volume entitled ‘‘ Anchteta’’ (Rio de Janeiro, 
Emprasa. Editora ABC, 1937). 


Professor Annibal Mattos, the foremost authority on the history 
of art and architecture in Minas Geraes, has published a comprehen- 
sive work dealing with the entire artistic evolution of Brazil under 
the title of Historia da Arte Brasileira. Vol. I, Das origens da Arte 
Brasileira. Vol. II, Arte Colonial Brasileira (Bello Horizénte, Bi- 
bliotheca Mineira de Cultura, 1937). With its wealth of illustrations, 
detailed descriptions of Brazilian monuments, and full bibliography, 
the work is the most important which has thus far appeared in the 


field. 


The last place where one would perhaps look for a detailed appre- 
ciation of one of the greatest figures in contemporary Brazilian lit- 
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erary, historical, and medical fields is the Archivos de Medicina Legal 
e Identificagaéo (Rio de Janeiro, Imprensa Nacional, 1937). The Jan- 
uary number of this excellent medical review is devoted in large part 
to a survey of the manifold activities of Dr. Afranio Peixoto. While 
the medical activities of Dr. Peixoto are naturally stressed, there is a 
vast mass of information on the other fields which he had made pecu- 
liarly his own. The work contains also a complete bibliography of 
the manuscripts and articles of Peixoto, which run well over one 
hundred. 


It has well been said that the period of the regency in Brazil 
(1831-1840) was a period in which the future statesmen of Brazil 
gained their apprenticeship. Among the most active public men of 
the period was Bernardo Pereira de Vasconcellos, who for a time was 
one of the regents. An adequate biography of this remarkable man 
is long overdue. This need has been in large part met by Sr. Octavio 
Tarquinio de Sousa in his work Bernardo Pereira de Vasconcellos e 
Seu Tempo (Rio de Janeiro, José Olympio, 1937). The book contains 
an excellent bibliography and index. Sr. de Sousa is to be remem- 
bered for an excellent work published several years ago entitled ‘‘A 
Mentalidade de Constituinte’’. 


Of particular interest is the most recent number of the Revista do 
Instituto Geographico e Historico da Bahia (No. 62, 1936), a solid 
volume of between four and five hundred pages. It will be recalled 
that in 1936 the intellectuals of Brazil were sharply divided as to 
whether or not celebrations should be held in honor of Count Maurice 
of Nassau-Siegen on the third centenary of his arrival in Pernambuco 
as governor of Dutch Brazil. The article ‘‘O tri-centenario de 
chegada ao Brasil do Principe Mauricio de Nassau’’ deals with a 
symposium to which a number of historians and others contributed. 
Two other leading articles deal respectively with ‘‘Tradigdes do Sul 
da Bahia’’, and ‘‘Informagao ou Descripgio Topographica e Politica 
do Rio de S. Francisco’’. This last item is a comprehensive and val- 
uable report on the Sao Francisco basin ordered by Dom Pedro II 
and originally published in 1847. 


Among the notable Brazilian biographies which appeared in 1937 
may be mentioned O Conde de Mota Maia, by Manuel A. Velho de 
Mota Maia (Rio de Janeiro, Liv. Francisco Alves)—an authoritative 
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and delightfully written account of the devoted friend and physician 
of Dom Pedro II who accompanied him in his exile—A Vida Gloriosa 
de Oswaldo Cruz, by Phocion Serpa (Rio de Janeiro)—useful but 
laudatory life of the distinguished physician who banished yellow-fever 
from the capital—O Visconde de Sinimbi. Sua Vida e sua actuagéo 
na politica nacional, 1840-1899, by Craveiro Costa (Sao Paulo, Cia. 
Edit. Nac.) ; O Marquez de Olinda e seu tempo, by Luis da Camara 
Cascudo (Sao Paulo, Cia. Edit. Nac.) ; A gloriosa sotaiana do Primetro 
Imperio by Lemos Brito (S40 Paulo, Cia. Edit. Nac.)—a life of the 
famous Frei Joaquim do Amor Divino Caneca, who played such a 
prominent part in the so-called ‘‘ Revolution of the Equator’’. 


The best economic history thus far published in Brazil is from 
the pen of Dr. Roberto Simonsen, Historia economica do Brasil, 1500- 
1820, 2 vols. (Sao Paulo, Cia. Edit. Nac. 1937). It is quite indis- 
pensable to all serious students of Brazilian history. The same writer 
has published a collection of essays and addresses under the title of 
A industria em face da Economia Nacional (Sao Paulo, Empresa 
Graphica da ‘‘ Revista dos Tribunaes’’, 1937). 


Sr. Francisco Martins dos Santos is the author of a bulky two- 
volume Historia de Santos (Sio Paulo, Empresa Graphica da ‘‘ Revista 
dos Tribunaes’’, 1937). Unfortunately the material is ill-digested and 
poorly arranged. 


-Among the notable works which appeared in the field of Brazilian 
history in 1937 is a study by Professor Affonso Arinos de Mello 
Franco entitled O Indio Brasileiro e a Revolucéo Francesa (Rio de 
Janeiro, José Olympio). As the title suggests, the work deals with 
the réle which the somewhat idealized type of the Brazilian Indian 
played in French thought from the middle of the fifteenth century 
up to the outbreak of the revolution. An astounding amount of in- 
vestigation on the part of the author has shown that the theory uf 
natural goodness adumbrated by Montaigne and carried to such fan- 
tastic lengths by Rousseau to a considerable extent went back to 
Brazilian origins. Few more suggestive or stimulating books in the 
field of Brazilian cultural history have appeared in recent years. Dr. 
Arinos de Mello Franco is the son of the famous Chancellor Afranio 
de Mello Franco, and is the author of a number of works-in the fields 
of both Brazilian history and literature. 
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Sr. Annibal Mattos, perhaps the foremost living authority on the 
history of art in Brazil, has just published an interesting biography 
of the eminent geographer of the empire: O Bariéo Homen de Mello 
perante a Historia (Sio Paulo, Departamento de Cultura, 1937). 
The manifold activities—literary, political, and pedagogical—of 
Mello are set forth in an interesting and convincing manner. 


Among the eminent Brazilian publicists who participated in the 
constituent assembly which gave birth to the Constitution of 1934, 
none exceeded in zeal Sr. Levi Carneiro. Under the title of Pela 
Nova Constituigdéo have been published Sr. Carneiro’s addresses and 
other contributions in a volume totaling almost nine hundred pages. 
It appears as Vol. XXII of the Bibliotheca Juridica Brasileira (Rio 
de Janeiro, A. Coelho Branco Filho, 1937). 


Dr. Ramén J. Carcano, the erudite Argentine ambassador to 
Brazil, has written a charming book entitled ‘‘Volando sobre Siglos’’ 
(Rio de Janeiro, Academia Brasilefia de Letras, 1937). The book is 
designed as a tribute to Argentine-Brazilian solidarity and deals with 
various episodes in the relations between the two countries from 
colonial days to the present. The author has to his credit a large 
number of books and pamphlets dealing with the history of his 
country. 


One of the most thoughtful books published in French on Brazil 
during recent years is by Professor Henri Tronchon, Huit Mois au 
Brésil. Activité sociale. Le décor et la vie. Orientations intellec- 
tuelles (Strasbourg, Publications de la Faculté des Lettres, 1937). 


A very useful anthology of pertinent extracts of works of Eng- 
lishmen who visited Brazil during the nineteenth century has been 
prepared by Sr. C. de Mello Leitéo, O Brasil visto pelos Inglezes 
(S&o0 Paulo, Cia. Edit. Nac., 1987). Among the writers cited are 
Wallace, Spruce, Gardner, Luccock, Henderson, Mawe, Walsh, Maria 
Graham, etc. 


The most valuable account of the cultural activities. of the Ger- 
mans in Brazil which has yet come to the attention of the writer of 
these notes in a hundred-page monograph by Manfred Kuder entitled 
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“Die deutschbrasilianische Literatur und das Bodenstindigkeitsge- 
fiihl der deutschen Volksgruppe in Brasilien’’ in the I[bero-Amerika- 
nisches Archiv, Band X, Heft 4, January, 1937. 


Students of Hispanic American history have long been familiar 
with the important réle played by the town of Colonia, the Portuguese 
outpost on the La Plata estuary during colonial days. The subject is 
exhaustively treated by Jonathas da Costa Rego Monteiro in his A 
Colonia do Sacramento, 1680-1777, 2 vols. (Porto Alegre, Liv. do 
Globo, 1937). 


It will be recalled that several years ago a committee of Argentine 
and Brazilian intellectuals laid plans for the translation into Spanish 
or Portuguese, as the case might be, of a number of outstanding works, 
especially historical, of their respective countries. Up to the present 
time three such books have been translated from Portuguese into 
Spanish. They all appear in the series known as the ‘‘ Biblioteca de 
Autores Brasilefios traducidos al Castellano’’, and are published in 
Buenos Aires. The first two noted are translated by Julio E. Payro. 
The works are as follows: Pedro Calmon, Historia de la Civilizacién 
Brasilena (1937). This book was originally published in Sao Paulo 
in 1933 with the title of A Historia da civilizacgéo brasileira. The 
author is probably the most brilliant of contemporary Brazilian his- 
torians. The translation is preceded by a prologue by Dr. Ricardo 
Levene. The second work is by Oliveira Vianna, Evolucién del Pueblo 
Brasilefio with a prologue by Dr. Rodolfo Rivarola (1937). The 
original appeared in Sao Paulo in 1933 with the title of Evolugao do 
Povo Braztleiro. The author is one of the foremost sociologists of 
Brazil. The third of these translations, which the writer has not yet 
seen, is a two-volume version of the celebrated historical regional novel 
by Euclides da Cunha, with the Spanish title of Los Sertones (from 
Os Sertées). It was published early in 1938. Owing to its peculiar 
vocabulary, replete with regional expressions, this is perhaps the most 
difficult book for foreigners to read in the whole of Brazilian liter- 
ature. These three translations will prove a god-send to students of 
Brazilian history whose knowledge of Portuguese is limited. 


The tasks of the investigator of things Brazilian has been im- 
mensely facilitated through the happy initiative of the dean of the 
Brazilian press, the century-old Jornal do Commercio, Those familiar 
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with this paper will recall that the Sunday edition publishes regularly 
signed articles by the foremost authorities in all walks of Brazilian 
life. Many of these articles are of the utmost value to the historian, 
but the circumstances of their publication made them almost unavail- 
able. To meet this situation the editors of the Jornal do Commercio 
have decided to publish the most notable of these contributions in the 
form of a monthly review entitled Mensario, beginning with January, 
1938. Each number of the review contains between three and four 
hundred pages. Though paper-covered it is stoutly bound and printed 
in easily legible type. As time goes on, the collection of the Mensario 
will be the most important single repository of information on all 
phases of Brazilian life, especially historical, economic, and cultural. 
The foreign subscription is 100 milréis annually. 


A second edition of one of the most valuable of syntheses of Colom- 
bian history, La Personalidad Historia de Colombia (Bucaramanga, 
Colombia, edit. M. A. Gomez, 1936), has been published by Professor 
Carlos Garcia Prada of the University of Washington. The work con- 
sists of three chapters: ‘‘La Conquista de Colombia’’, ‘‘La Indepen- 
dencia de la Reptblica’’, and ‘‘La Reptblica y su Porvenir’’. An 
appreciative introduction is from the pen of the eminent Colombian 
educator, Professor L. E. Nieto Caballero. It will be recalled that, 
while on a recent leave from his academic duties, Dr. Garcia Prada 
drafted legislation, which was subsequently adopted, for a great na- 
tional university in Bogota. 


The best introduction to the study of educational problems in 
Mexico thus far written is from the pen of Dr. George I. Sdnchez, 
Mexico: A Revolution by Education (New York, the Viking Press, 
1936). The author is director of research of the state department of 
education of New Mexico. The present study was carried out under 
a grant from the Julius Rosenwald Fund. Among the topics consid- 
ered are the colonial school, the famous cultural missions (Misiones 
Culturales), the so-called socialistic school, teacher training and Indian 
schools, relations of church and state as affecting education. The 
foreword is by Professor Rafael Ramirez, the well-known authority 
on Mexican rural education. 


One of the most comprehensive treatises thus far published on the 
movement toward the political unification of Central America has 
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been written by the Nicaraguan publicist, Sr. Salvador Mendieta, 
Alredador del problema unionista centroamericano (2 vols., Barcelona, 
Tye. Mancei, n. d. but ca. 1936). Volume I has as subtitle ‘‘El 
unionismo en la politica transacionista de Nicaragua”’, vol. II, ‘‘Mun- 
dialidad del problema’’. The author is founder of the Partido 
Unionista Centroamericano. 


As is well known, the past two decades have witnessed a certain 
renaissance of interest in the Guarani language as spoken and written 
in Paraguay. One of the foremost sponsors of this movement, Sr. 
Narciso R. Colman, has just published a translation of the work 
Nandi Ipi Cuera with the title of Nuestros Antepasados (Asuncion, 
Imprenta y Editorial Guarani, 1937). 

Percy ALVIN MartTIN. 

Stanford University. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ACTIVITIES 


Bibliographical activity in the Americas is increasing as is evident 
from the many publications that reach the libraries in. Washington. 
Among the most helpful of the bibliographical newcomers is The Pan 
American Book Shelf issued by the Columbus Memorial Library of 
the Pan American Union. This mimeographed booklet first appeared 
in March, 1938, as a monthly and is one of the important activities 
of the Bibliographical Center of the Union. It is sent free ‘to all 
who wish copies. 

Another bibliographical activity in Washington is represented by 
the issue, every three months beginning in January, 1938, of Latin 
American Books, ‘‘a select list of publications’’ dealing with history, 
biography, anthropology, archaeology, art, economic affairs, political 
affairs, international relations, literature, description and travel, etc. 
The list contains the price of each item so that individuals and organ- 
izations in the United States may order books intelligently with the 
assistance of this service. The director of this Inter-American Book 
Exchange is Dr. Raul d’Eca and the headquarters are located at 2700 
Que Street, N. W. 

In New York City the daily Spanish language newspaper La 
Prensa, which also conducts a book exchange, issued in February, 1938, 
an eight-page Suplemento bibliogrdfico of value for those persons seek- 
ing the latest books printed in Spanish on a variety of subjects. 

Another publication in Spanish of great value to American stu- 
dents is the Revista Hispdnica Moderna, which contains in each issue 
an extensive list of books under the title ‘‘Bibliografia hispano- 
americana’. This periodical is the quarterly publication of the 
Instituto de las Espafias en los Estados Unidos. Besides the regular 
bibliographical section, the review often contains special bibliogra- 
phies on a variety of subjects. 

In September, 1937, the Mexican government, through its De- 
partamento Auténomo de Prensa y Publicidad, began to issue a 
monthly Revista de Hacienda which contains bibliographies on eco- 
nomic subjects, political science, ete. 

The Instituto Panamericano de Geografia e Historia of Mexico 
has recently published two periodicals of value to the bibliographer. 
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In January, 1937, appeared the first issue of the quarterly Boletin 
Bibliografico de Antropologia Americana containing bibliographies, 
book reviews, ete. The editor is Dr. Alfonso Caso. The second periodi- 
cal is the Revista de Historia de América, published under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Silvio Zavala. It is a monthly and appeared first in March, 
1938. The extensive bibliographical section is compiled by Rafael 
Heliodoro Valle. 

In Cuba, the director of the Municipal Library, Dr. Fermin Peraza 
y Sarausa brought out in January, 1938, the first number of his 
Boletin del Anuario Bibliografico Cubano containing recent publica- 
tions. The work is issued four times a year and contains bibliograph- 
ical lists and articles of considerable value. 

In February, 1938, Dr. Antonio Alemén Ruiz began to issue his 
mimeographed Boletin Bibliotécnico, of chief service to librarians, 
but of interest to bibliographers also. 

Early in 1938 appeared the revived Revista Bibliografica Cubana, 
covering the period from July, 1936, to December, 1937. Dr. Lorenzo 
Rodriguez Fuentes is director. 

‘‘A general bibliography of Ecuadorian publications for 1936 and 
1937’’, prepared by the National Library of Ecuador, was reissued 
early in 1938 as No. 1 of the ‘‘Bibliographical Series’’ of the Inter- 
American Book Exchange, by Dr. d’Ec¢a in Washington. 

In Peru, the excellent Boletin Bibliografico began in its April, 
1938, issue a series of bio-bibliographies of Peruvian authors. 

Several recent special bibliographies have been published. Among 
these may be mentioned: Henry Putney Beers, Bibliographies in 
American History (New York, 1938); Helmut Lehmann-Haupt, Das 
amerikanische Buchwesen (Leipzig, 1937); Clara Louisa Penney, 
List of Books printed 1601-1700 in the Inbrary of the Hispanic So- 
ciety of America (New York, 1938); Abigail Mejia, Historia de la 
literatura dominicana (Ciudad Trujillo, 1937); Agustin Mencos 
Franco, Literatura guatemalteca en el Periodo de la Coloma (Gua- 
temala, 1937); Gustavo Otero Mufioz, Semblanzas colombianas (Vol. 
1, Bogota, 1938); Luis Alberto Sanchez, Historia de la Literatura 
americana (Santiago, Chile, 1937); Felipe Teixidor, Bibliografta 
yucateca (Mérida, 1937) ; and J. F. Sobrinho Velho, Diccionario bio- 
bibliographico brasileiro (Vol. 1, Rio de Janeiro, 1937). 

A. Curtis WILGUS. 

The George Washington University. 


MEXICAN BIBLIOGRAPHY IN 1936 


The Anuario Bibliografico Mexicano has ceased publication. For 
three years this organ was compiled by Felipe Teixidor and published 
by the Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores. In accordance with my 
custom, I have brought together the details given below, for I desire 
thereby to render a new service to scholars who are interested con- 
tinually in matters pertaining to Mexico and Mexican publications. 


It is to be understood that when the name of the city in which a 
book or pamphlet appears is not mentioned, the city of Mexico is to 
be inferred. 


The best bookstores that can be of service in the city of Mexico 
are the following: 


Porrfa Hermanos, Justo Siera y Argentina. 

José Porrfa (Antigua de Robredo), Argentina y Guatemala. 
Botas e Hijo Sucr., Bolivar 9. 

Central de Publicaciones, 8S. A., Juarez 4. 

Editorial Gonzdlez Porto, Pasaje América. 

Marino Coli (Editorial Ercilla), Justo Sierra 54. 

Libreria Latinoamericana, 5 de Mayo 40. 

Demetrio 8. Garefia, Pera 68. 


Abitia Arzapalo, Alfonso. Naturaleza del Orden piblico en el Derecho Inter- 
nacional Privado y el Materialismo histérico. Tesis profesional. (s.p.i.). Pp. 
14, 23.5 em. 

Universidad Nac. de México. Facultad de Derecho y Ciencias Sociales. 

Abreu Gémez, Ermilo. See Eguiara y Eguren, Juan José de. 

Acta final del Séptimo Congreso Cientifico Americano. Imp. de la Sria. de 
Relaciones Exteriores. Pp. 29. 24.5 em. 

Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores. 

Aguilar, Dr. Gilberto F. Diez cuentos (s.p.i.). Pp. 168 and an appendix of 
opinions. 

Title page in three colors, by Cabral. 

Aguilar, Gilberto F., y Roberto Esquerro Peraza. Los hospitales de México 
(s.p.i.). Pp. 99. 28 x 20 em. 

Title page by Cabral. 

Aguirre y Fierro, Enrique. Poemas desnudos. Imprenta Moderna ‘‘TipogrAfica | 
Camionera’’, Pp. 150. 23 x 17.2 em. 

The frontispiece and designs are by H. Medina Ramos. 

Ajofrin, Fr. Francisco, y Olite, Fr. Fermin de. Diario del viaje que hicimos a 
México Fray Francisco de Ajofrin y Fray Fermin de Olite, Capuchinos. Con 
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una introduccién por Genaro Estrada. Antigua Libreria Robredo, de José 
Porraa e hijos. Imprenta Mundial. Pp. 38. 23.3 x 17.5 em. 

With an introduction by Genaro Estrada. 

Biblioteca Histérica Mexicana de Obras Inéditas. No. 1. 

Alba, Pedro de. Rubén Romero y sus novelas populares. Barcelona, Agustin 
Niiiez, impresor. Pp. 40. 24 x 14 cm. 

Ale4ntara, M. C. De las cafias de azicar y sus variedades. By ... of the 
Sociedad Internacional de Tecnélogos Azucareros. Chapultepec, D. F., Im- 
prenta del Instituto de Biologia, Casa del Lago. Pp. 22. 19 x 15 cm. 

Special collaboration for the Instituto de Biologia of the National Uni- 
versity of Mexico. 
Universidad Nacional de Mexico. Scientific pamphlets published by the 
Instituto de Biologia. No. 24. 
Alduvin, Dr. Ricardo D. See Sanso, Aro. 


Alessio Robles, Vito. Monterrey en la historia y en la leyenda. Antigua Libreria 
Robredo de José Porréa e Hijos, Talleres Graficos de la Nacién. Pp. 266; 
illustrations, 3 plans, 6 sketches, and 64 advertisement pages. 19 x 12 cm. 

Of this work 2,050 copies were printed on ivory paper and 50 on cameo 
paper, numbered from 1-50. 
Ramos Arizpe (s.p.i.). 1937. Pp. 24. 15.3 x 11.1 em. 
Biografias populares. Ediciones de la Universidad Nacional. No. 10. 

Almada, Pedro J. Con mi cobija al hombro. Autobiografia. Revolucionarios 
de México. Editorial ‘‘Alrededor de América’’. Seccién de México (s.p.i.). 
Pp. 388. 18 x 12 cm. 

Almanaque de ‘‘Excélsior’’ para 1937. Talleres Tipogrdficos de Excélsior. Pp. 
XVI, 496, illustrations. 19 x 14.5 cm. 

Published by Excélsior Publishing Company. 

Ames, Oakes [and others]. The genus Epidendrum in the United States and 
Middle America. By Oakes Ames, F. Tracy Hubbard y Charles Schwein- 
furth. Cambridge, Mass., Botanical museum. Pp. XI, 233,11. 27 cm. 

Andrade, Lic. Manuel. Constitucién politica Mexicana, con reformas y adiciones. 
Contiene, ademas, leyes sobre Enseiianza Primaria y Secundaria.—Imprenta.— 
Monopolios.—Nacionalidad y Naturalizacién.—Bienes inmuebles de la Na- 
cién.—Reglamentacién de las fracciones I y IV-del articulo 27 constitucional.— 
Petréleo— Amparo y Secretarias de Estado—Anotadas y concordadas por 
el...ete. Editorial Informaci6n Aduanera de México. Pp. 416. 20 x 15.5 
em. 

2d ed. carefully collated. Rights reserved and registered in accordance with 
the law. 

Loose leaves. 

Arce, Juan de. Arte de hablar. Ediciones Botas. Pp. 326. 17.3 x 12 em. 

Arn4iz y Freg, Arturo. Andrés Manuel del Rio. Pp. 136, illustrations. 16.4 x 
11.3 em. 

Biographical study, awarded prize and published by the Casino Espaiiol 
de México. 
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(Ashaverus.) Chiguahuapan y Zacatlin, Pue. (Viernes lo al domingo 3 de 
mayo de 1936). Excursién 624-B. (2a. Seccién). México. (s.p.i.). Pp. 12, 
and illustrations. 12.7 x 10 cm. 

Askinasy, Dr. Siegfried. El problema agrario de Yucatén. Ediciones Botas. 
Pp. 114, 24 x 16.5 em. 

2d ed. 


Assistance to and salvage of vessels in territorial waters. Treaty between the 
United States of America and Mexico. Signed at Mexico City, June 13, 
1935. Washington, U. 8. Govt. Print. Off. Pp.1, 4. 23 cm. 

Treaty series No. 905. 

Atl, Doctor. Cuentos de todos colores. Vol. II. Ediciones Botas. (Talleres 
Gr&ficos ‘* Acci6n Moderna Mercantil’’, S. A., Dr. Licéaga 179.) Pp. 204. 
19.8 x 13 em. 

La Defensa de Italia en Mexico. Coleccién de articulos publicados en 
‘‘Excelsior’’, Edicién de la Colonia Italiana. Impreso en la Editorial ‘‘Cul- 
tura’’, Pp. 106, 1 illustration. 23 x 17.3 cm. 


La difesa d’Italia al Messico. Raccolta degli articoli del Dr. Atl 
pubblicati in ‘‘Excelsior’’. Traduzione di F. Ostino. Prélogo del Ing. Pedro 
M. Rodriguez. (s.p.i.). Pp. 106, 1 illustration, 22 x 17.6 cm. 

Two editions were made of the collection of articles in this volume: one in 
Spanish, and the above in Italian, of which 5 copies were printed on ‘‘Im- 
periale’’ Fabricano paper, 36 on ‘‘ Netturica’’ Fabricano paper, and 1,000 on 
‘“San Rafael’’ paper. 

jOro!, m&s oro. El mundo lo necesita. Méjico puede dArselo. Edicio- 
nes Botas. (s.p.i.). Pp. 196. 19.5 x 12.7 em. 

Azuela, Salvador. Francisco Giner de los Rios. (s.p.i.). Pp. 16. 15.6 x 11.2 em. 
Biografias populares. Ediciones de la Universidad Nacional. No. 6. 
Baeza y Aceves, Leopoldo. Endocrinologia y criminalidad. Tesis. (s.p.i.). Pp. 

188. 23 x 17 cm. 

Bibliography. 

Ballesteros G., Mario. La nacionalidad de la mujer casada. Tesis que para 
obtener el titulo de Licenciado en Derecho presenta el alumno Mario Balles- 
teros G. Imprenta Mundial. Pp. II, 202. 24 x 17.7 em. 

Universidad Nacional de México. Facultad de Derecho y Ciencias Sociales. 


Barajas, Manuel. Bosquejos histéricos de la Radiodifusién en México. Su in- 
fluencia en la educacién del pueblo y su importancia como fuente de trabajo. 
Conferencia, Editorial ‘‘Cultura’’, Pp. 31. 20 x 14.5 em. 

Barbour, Philip Norbourne. Journals of the late Brevet Major Philip Nor- 
bourne Barbour and his wife, Martha Isabella Hopkins Barbour, written dur- 
ing the war with Mexico, 1846. New York and London, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Pp. 5, VII-XIV, 17-187, plates. 


Beltrin, Neftali. Veintiin poemas. De... (s.p.i.). Editorial Barco. Pp. 62. 
30.5 x 23 cm, 


105 numbered copies were printed on ‘‘Malinche’’ paper by Angel 
Ch&pero. 
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Benitez Delorme, Carlos. Geografia humana. Talleres GrAficos de la Nacién. 
Pp. 296, illus. 23.5 x 17.5 em, 

Comisién Editora Popular. Secretaria de Educacién Ptblica. 

Beteta, Dr. Ramén. El programa econémico y social de México. (Una con- 
troversia). (s.p.i.). Pp. 211. 23.5 x 16.5 cm. 

Designs by M&ximo Pacheco and Manuel F. Henriquez. 

Beyer, Hermann. Mayan hieroglyphs: Glyph G8 of the supplementary series. 
New Orleans, La. Pp. 247-249. 

Reprinted from American Anthropologist, XXXVIII, No. 2, April-June, 
1936. 
The lunar glyphs of the supplementary series at Quirigua. Pp. 12, 
illus. 22.7 x 16.2 em. 
Reprinted from El México Antiguo, III (11-12). (s.pi.). (19369). 

Blom, Frans. The conquest of Yucatan. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company. 
New York, The Riverside Press, Cambridge. Pp. XIV, 240, illus. 22 x 15 em. 

Bojérquez, Juan de Dios. Champ. Rodolfo Campodénico, autor de ‘‘Club 
Verde’’. Editorial BOI (Bloque de Obreros Intelectuales). Pp. 108. 20 x 
15 em. 

Bolio, Dolores. En silencio. Jacinto Huitrén, editor. 1a, Calle Justo Sierra, 15. 
Imprenta ‘‘Julia Marta’’. Pp. 96. 10 x 6.8 em. 

Mexican poetesses. 

Bolton, Herbert Eugene. Rim of Christendom. A biography of Eusebio Fran- 
cisco Kino, .Pacific Coast Pioneer. By ..., Sather Professor of History and 
Director of the Bancroft Library, University of California. New York, The 
Macmillan Company. Pp. xvi, 644, illus., 8 maps. 24 x 16 cm. 

Printed by Norwood Press Linotype, Inc., Norwood, Mass. 

Burns Davis, Helen. Life and work of Cyrus Guernsey Pringle. Burlington, 

Vt., Free Press Printing Co. Pp. 2, 756, maps. 23 cm. 
Published by University of Vermont. 

Cabrera, Rafael. See Loti, Pierre. 

Calleja S. J., P. Diego. Vida de Sor Juana, Antigua Libreria Robredo, Im- 
prenta Minerva. Pp. 82, 1 illus. 24 x 18 cm. 

Annotations by E. Abreu Gémez. 

Campos, Rubén. La produceién literaria de los aztecas. Compilacién de cantos 
y discursos de los antiguos mexicanos, tomados de viva voz por los conquista- 
dores y dispersos en varios textos de la Historia Antigua de México. Talleres 
Gr&ficos del Museo Nacional de Arqueologia, Historia y Etnologia. Pp. 464, 
plates. 26.5 em. 

C4rdenas, Lazaro. La noble funcién del Ejército. Mensaje a la juventud 
militar. Publicaciones oficiales de la Secretaria Particular. Talleres Gr&ficos 
de la Nacién. Pp. 14. 23 x 17.5 cm. 

Official publications of the Secretaria Particular de la Presidencia de la 
Reptiblica, No. 2. 

—— A message for 1936. The following is an excerpt from the New Year’s 
message to the Mexican people by General Lazaro C4rdenas, President of 
Mexico, delivered on January Ist, 1936. Mexican Consulate Nanking. Mex- 
ico City. (s.p.i.). Pp. 14. 21 x 14 cm. 
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Carniado, Lic. Enrique. Alma p4rvula. Poemas para nifios. Editoral Botas. 
Pp. 132. 19.5 x 12.5 em. 

2d ed. 

Carranc4 y Trujillo, Camilo. See Marti, José. 

Carrefio, Alberto Maria. El Exemo. y Rmo. Sr. Dr. D. Paseual Diaz y Barreto, 
Arzobispo de México. (Homenajes péstumos). Ediciones Victoria, Im- 
prenta Manuel Leén Sénchez, 8S. C. L. Pp. 208, illus. 24.5 x 18 em. 

P4ginas de historia mexicana (Pages of Mexican History). Coleccién 
de obras diversas. Ediciones Victoria, Imp. Manuel Leén S&nchez, 8. C. L. 
Pp. 366, illus, 18.9 x 12 em. 
Vol. IIT. 
and Atanasio G. Saravia. Un maestro de maestros en el siglo XVI. 
(El Dr. Blas de Bustamante). Discurso de recepceién en la Academia Mexicana 
de la Historia, correspondiente de la Espafiola. Respuesta al anterior. Edi- 
ciones Victoria. (s.p.i.). Pp. 134. 19 x 12.5 em. 
Ed. of 100 copies. 

Carrera, Dr. Oscar G. La madre y el nifio. Gufa para la madre mexicana. Por 
el . . . en colaboracién con el Servicio de Educacién de Higiene. Departa- 
mento de Salubridad Piblica. Servicio de Educacién de Higiene. Campaiia 
contra la mortalidad infantil. Imprenta del Departamento de Salubridad 
Piblica. Pp. 96. 27.5 x 20 cm. 

Casa del escritor mexicano. Proyecto de organizacién para las bases org&nicas. 
Imp. Linotipografica. Pp. 16. 20.5 em. 

Caso, Alfonso. La religién de los aztecas. Imprenta Mundial. Pp. 62, illus. 
23.5 x 17.5 em. 

Enciclopedia Ilustrada Mexicana. 
and D. F. Rubin de la Borbolla. Exploraciones en Mitla. 1934-35. 
Contribucién al Segundo Congreso Mexicano de Historia, Mérida, Yuc, 1935. 
Talleres Gr&ficos de la Oficina de Publicidad y Propaganda de la Secretaria 
de Agricultura y Fomento. 22.5 x 16.5 em. 
Instituto Panamericano de Geografia e Historia. Publication No. 21. 

Caso, Antonio. La filosofia de la Cultura y el Materialismo Histérico. Ediciones 
‘*Alba’’, Casa Unida de Publicaciones, S. A. Pp. 166. 19.5 x 14.3 em. 

Printed in Imprenta A su Orden, second street of General José Mordn, 
No. 56, Tacubaya, D. F., under the direction of Pedro Gringoire. Title-page 
by Mariano Paredes. 

Coleccién Renovacién, ITI. 

Castafieda, Daniel. Arcillas mexicanas. Poema y un canto a la Revolucién. Im- 
prenta Mundial. Pp. 67, with a ‘‘sketch’’ and four notes by Juan José 
Segura. 

Castafio, Rosa de. El rancho estradefio. Ediciones Botas. Pp. 224. 

Novel. 

Castillo Miranda, Wilfrido. El Contador Piblico frente a algunos de los pro- 
blemas creados por los contratos colegtivos de trabajo. Tesis que para obtener 
el titulo de Contador Pablico presenta el alumno Wilfrido Castillo Miranda. 
(s.p.i.). Pp. 86. 22.5 x 15.6 em. 

Universidad Nacional de México. Escuela Nacional de Comercio. 
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Castillo Najera, Francisco. Breves consideraciones sobre el espafiol que se habla 
en México. Nueva York, Instituto de las Espafias en los Estados Unidos. 
Pp. 14. 19.3 x 13.3 em. 

Una voz de México en el extranjero. Discursos y alocuciones del doctor 
Francisco Castillo Najera. Pp. 136. 

Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores. 

Castillo Torre, José. La nueva diplomacia de América. Conferencia sustentada 
el 25 de septiembre de 1935, en la benemérita Sociedad de Geografia y 
Estadistica. Imprenta Mundial. Pp. 42. 19.2 x 15 em. 

Castillo y Pifia, José. Los oasis del camino. Imp. Efrén Rebollar. Pp. VII, 
486, (2), retr. 19 x 12 cm. 

Impressions of travel through some towns and hamlets of the Mexican 
Republic. 

Ceniceros, Lic. José Angel. Cédigo de Comercio vigente. Edici6én revisada y 
coordinada por el licenciado José Angel Ceniceros. Ediciones Botas. Pp. 
695. 14.5 x 9.6 em. 

This volume contains the articles of the old code of commerce still in 
force, together with the various legal regulations which have been substituted 
for part of the above code. 

and Luis Garrido. La delincuencia infantil en México. Ediciones Botas. 
Pp. 334. 19.5 x 12.5 em. 

Cervantes, Ing. Enrique. Catedral metropolitana. Silleria del coro. Secretaria 
de Hacienda y Crédito Piblico. Talleres de Impresién de Estampillas y 
Vatores. Pp. 40 (29 of these are illustrations). 28.3 x 22.3 em. 

Under direction of the author, who took charge of the making and supply- 
ing of his own photographs and vignettes. 

De luxe edition of 1,100 numbered copies. 

Cervantes de Salazar, Francisco. Crénica de Nueva Espafia. Escrita por el Dr. 
y Maestro Francisco Cervantes de Salazar, cronista de la ciudad de México. 
Vol. II—Talleres Graficos del Museo Nacional de Arqueologia, Historia y 
Etnografia. Pp. IV, 283 (2). 24.5 em. 

Manuscript 2011 of the Biblioteca Nacional of Madrid in the letter of 
the middle of the sixteenth century. 

Papers of New Spain, compiled by Francisco del Paso y Troncoso. 

Chadourne, Mare. Andhuac o El Indio sin Plumas, Traduccién de Alfonso Teja 
Zabre. Ediciones Botas. Pp. 215. 

Chavez Orozco, Luis. La edueacién piblica elemental en la ciudad de México, 
durante el siglo XVII. Vol. I. Talleres Graficos de la Nacién. Pp. 143. 
22.5 x 16.5 em. 

Publications of the Departamento de Bibliotecas of the Secretaria de. 
Educacién Piblica. 

See ‘‘El obraje embrién de la fabrica’’. 

Ch4zaro, Gabriel. Prisma. Fantasia de colores. Prélogo de don Eduardo J. 
Correa. (s.p.i.). (n.d.). Pp. 20. 

1llo Calendario de Mariano Galvan Rivera para el Afio de 1937. Arreglado af 
meridiano de la Ciudad de México con la hora que rige en el centro de la 
Reptiblica. Fundado el afio de 1826. Antigua Imprenta de Murgufa. Pp. 
144, and one photograph. 14.7 x 9.5 em. : 


‘ 
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Cédigo Penal para el Distrito y Territorios Federales. Revisado segGn los textos 
oficiales y con una exposicién de motivos, del Lic. Alfonso Teja Zabre. 
Ediciones Botas. Pp. 168. 14.7 x 9.3 em. 

Cook, Katherine M. La Casa del Pueblo. Un relato acerca de las escuelas 
nuevas de accién de México. (s.p.i.). Pp. 157. 23 x 16.5 cm. 

Translated by Professor Rafael Ramirez. 

Coronado, Fernando ©. Codificacién de medios de comunicaciones y de trans- 
portes. Edicién revisada de los textos oficiales por el Lic. . . . ex-Oficial Mayor 
de Comunicaciones. Ediciones Botas. Pp. 580. 14.5 x 9.5 em. 

Corzo, Prof. Angel M. Cuestionario para fijar la cultura de las ruzas indigenas 
de México. Talleres Grificos de la Nacién. Pp. 48. 29 x 20 em. 

Secretaria de Educacién Piblica. Seccién de Educacién Indigena. 

Daumas, Gral. E. Los caballos del Sahara. 6a. edicién revisada y aumentada 
con comentarios por el Emir Abd-El-Kader. Versién espafiola con notas por 
Carlos Rincén Gallardo. Carta prélogo del sefior profesor don Miguel Salinas, 
de la Academia de la Lengua, etc. Libreria y Papeleria de Angel Pola, 
Reptblica de Cuba 99. Pp. 296. 17 x 11.5 em. 

D&vila, José Maria. Canto geogrffico. Editado por Indo-América, Tipografia 
Moderna, Guatemala 90-E. Pp. 70. 22.5 x 17 em. 

Designs by Carlos Gonzalez. 

Davila Garibi, Lic. J. Ignacio. Ante el cadaver del insigne maestro D. Mariano 

Jacobo Rojas. Imprenta Emilio Pardo e Hijos. Pp. 8, 1 illus. 22 x 16.5 em. 


Antonia Vallejo y Ruiz Pujadas (Ana Jovita Noell). Estudio biogrAfico 
leido por su autor ... en el sal6én de actos de la Barra de Abogados, en la 
ciudad de ‘México, el 18 de septiembre de 1933, en el festival de homenaje a 
la ilustre poetisa, decana de los escritores piblicos de la Reptiblica Mexicana, 
organizado por un grupo de tapatios residentes en dicha ciudad de México. 
Imprenta Emilio Pardo e Hijos. Pp. 54, illus. 22.5 x 17 em. 

Informe de labores de la Academia de la Lenguas Nahuatl correspon- 
diente al primer ejercicio social (1934-1935), rendido por el presidente saliente, 
Lic. José Ignacio Davila Garibi en la sesién del 11 de octubre de 1935, con 
motivo de la toma de posesién de la nueva Mesa Directiva. Imprenta Emilio 
Pardo e Hijos. Pp. 24. 23 x 17 cm. 


‘*La Mufiequita’’, Composicién en verso dedicada a Luz Cristina 
D&vila Garibi y Gonz4lez al entrar ésta en la edad quinceafiera. Imprenta 
Emilio Pardo e Hijos. Pp. 24, illus. 23 x 17 em. 

Privately printed edition of 10 numbered copies. 


Observaciones acerca de la ortografia de algunos nombres geogr&ficos 
de origen n4huatl. Estudio leido por su autor... en la Academia Nacional 
de Ciencias ‘‘Antonio Alzate’’ en la sesién del 3 de abril de 1933. Imprenta 
Emilio Pardo e Hijos. Pp. 32. 23 x 17 em. 

Delgado, Consuelo. ‘‘Yo también’’. Ediciones ‘‘Grupo en Marcha’’, Pp. 125. 
20.5 x 12.5 em. 
Novel. 


Devars, Marcelo. Pan negro. Prélogo de Claude Derval. (s.p.i.). Pp. 159. 20.5 
x 14.5 em. 
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Diaz, Enrique Othén. La Montafia Virgen. Talleres Gr&ficos de la Nacién. 
Ediciones del Grupo ‘‘En Marcha’’. Pp. 146. 19 x 12 em. 
INustrations by Mariano Paredes. 


Diaz, Pbro. Severo. Mis ensayos en la previsién del tiempo, 1895-1935. Guada- 
lajara, Jal., Imp. Jaime. Pp. 30. 23 x 16.5 em. 


Documentos para la historia de la tipografia americana. Imp. de la Secretaria 
de Relaciones Exteriores. Pp. 36. 27.5 x 20.5 em. (De esta obra se im- 
primieron 1,000 ejemplares en papel Couché, numerados del 1 al 1,000, y 100 
en papel Cameo Plate Sepia, numerados del 1 al 100.) 

Of this work 1,000 copies were printed on coated paper numbered from 
1 to 1,000, and 100 copies on sepia plate cameo, numbered from 1 to 100. 

This fascicle is due to Demetrio S. Garefa and Francisco Gamoneda. 
The documents consist of ‘‘two contracts made between Juan Cromberger 
and Juan Pablos, and one between Cromberger and Gil’’. Paleographic ver- 
sion of the contract of José Gestoso Pérez. 


Domingos, Riveiro. El evangelio en el Brasil. Resumen hist6rico. Imp. ‘‘El 
Faro’’, Pp. 16. 19.5 x 13.5 em. 
Translated by J. Mirabal Lausan. 
Dromundo, Baltasar. Francisco Villa y la ‘‘Adetita’’. Victoria de Durango, 
Dgo. (s.p.i.). Pp. 46, 1 illus. 24 x 18 em. 


Echalaz, Dr. Ernesto. Breves consideraciones sobre el estado actual de la salu- 
bridad en la Repfblica Mexicana. Sugestiones para reformas bfsicas del 
sistema que ‘nos rige. (8.p.i.). Pp. 34. 19.8 x 14.8 em. 

Ech&nove Trujillo, Lic. Carlos A. Nuevas leyes federales. Manual del extranjero. 
Ley general de poblacién. Reglamento de la ley de migracién. Apéndice del 
uso de tarjetas. Decretos, acuerdos y circulares vigentes. Ley de naciona- 
lidad y naturalizacién. Converios sobre nacionalidad. Indice alfabético de 
materias. Compilacién, revisién, concordancia y notas por el... . Editorial 
Derecho Nuevo, 8. A. Pp. 200. 16 x 11 cm. 

2d ed. 

Efimov, A., y N. Freiberg. La época de la Primera Internacional y la Comuna 
de Paris. Traducci6én de Pedro Zuloaga. Talleres Graficos de la Nacién. Pp. 
88. 23 x 17 cm. 

Translated by Pedro Zuloaga. 
Publications of the Secretaria de Educacién Piblica, Biblioteca del Estu- 
diante, Section of Ciencias Sociales, No. 1 

Eguiara y Eguren, Juan José de. Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz. Con una ad- 
vertencia y notas por Ermilo Abreu Gémez. Antigua Libreria Robredo, de 
Jos6 Porrfa e Hijos. (s.pi.). Pp. 22. 23.5 x 17.5 em. 

Biblioteca Histérica Mexicana de obras inéditas, No. 2. 

El Gobierno de México ante los problemas sociales y econédmicos. El informe 
presidencial al H. Congreso de la Unién. (Respuesta del Presidente del 
Congreso). Imp. de la Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores. Pp. 68. 22.7 x 
16.5 cm. 

Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, No. 5. 
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El Gobierno de México ante los problemas sociales y econémicos. El problema 
agrario en la Laguna. Imprenta de la Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, 
Pp. 56. 22.7 x 16 em. 

Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, No. 8. 

Gobierno de México ante los problemas sociales y econémicos. Mensaje del 

sefior Presidente de la Reptblica. Situacién bonancible de la hacienda pa- 

blica. Empréstito de $50.000.000.00 para los ferrocarriles. Opiniones del 

Partido Nacional Revolucionario acerca de la Ley de Expropiacién. Llama- 

miento del Partido Nacional Revolucionario a los intelectuales. Construccién 

de puertos y canales. Imp. de la Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores. Pp. 

54, 22.5 x 16 em. 

Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, No. 7. 

Gobierno de México ante los problemas sociales y econémicos. Plan presi- 

dencial para la incorporacién de los territorios federales. La ideologia y la 

obra del Partido Nacional Revolucionario. México y Espafia ante la Liga 
de las Naciones. El problema agrario de la comarce lagunera. Imp. de la 

Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores. Pp. 32. 23 x 19 em. 

Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, No. 6. 

El Obraje, embrién de la fabrica. Talleres Graficos de la Nacién. Pp. 68. 23 x 
16.9 em. 

Secretaria de la Economia Nacional. Documentos para la historia econé- 
mica de México, Vol. XI. 
Introduction by Luis Chavez Orozco. 

Elizondo, Hortensia. Mi amigo azul. Cuentos. Editorial ‘‘Cultura’’. Pp. 174. 
21 x 15 em. 

Prologue by Federico Gamboa. 

Escudero, Angel. El duelo en México. Recopilacién de los desafios habidos en 
nuestra reptblica, precedidos de la historia de la esgrima en México y de los 
duelos m&s famosos verificados en el mundo desde los juicios de Dios hasta 
nuestros dias. Por el maestro de armas Angel Escudero. Imp. Mundial. Pp. 
284, illus. 24 x 18 cm. 

Prologue by Lic. Artemio de Valle Arizpe. 
Escuela Nacional de Economia. Anuario 1936. (s.p.i.). Pp. 32. 22.5 x 15.2 em. 
Universidad Nacional de México. 

Ferndndez del Castillo, Dr. Francisco. La cirugia mexicana en los siglos XVI y 
XVII. By ..., Prof. de la Escuela Nacional de Medicina, cirujano del 
Hospital Central de la Cruz Roja. Nueva York, Editada por E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, (s.p.i.). Pp. II, 46, illus. 22 x 18 em. 

French opinion on the United States and Mexico, 1860-1867. Extracts from the 
reports of the procureurs généraux, compiled and edited by Lynn M. Case. 
New York and London, D. Appleton-Century Company, Incorporated. 1936. 
Pp. XXIII, 452, illus. 1 map. 23 cm. 

Galaviz, Ing. Ramén, e Ing. Victor José Moya. Manual del campesino. Pp. 286, 
284 figuras. 

Secretaria de Agricultura y Fomento. 

Gann, Thomas William Francis. Mexico, from the earliest times to the conquest. 

London, L. Dickson, 1936. Pp. XII, 206, VIII plates. 19 em. 


E 
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Garcia Payén, José. La zona arqueolégica de Tecaxie-Calixthahuaca y los ma- 
tlatzincas. Primera parte. Talleres Graficos de la Nacién. Pp. 256, illus., 
3 sketches, 1 map, 1 table and 1 chart. 24 x 12 cm. 

Secretaria de Educacién Pablica. Departamento de Monumentos. De- 
partamento de Publicaciones del Museo Nacional de Arqueologia, Historia y 
Etnografia. 

Gastelum, Bernardo J. Deshumanizacién del hombre. Editorial Contempordneos. 
Pp. 84. 21.5 x 14.5 em. 

Gaxiola, Francisco Xavier. Poinsett en México (1822-1828). Notas de un libro 
inconeluso. Editorial ‘‘Cultura’’, Pp. 133. 23.2 x 17.5 em. 

Gémez, Matilde. Las madres de los grandes hombres. Talleres Grdficos de la 
Nacién. Pp. 162. 21 x 15.5 em. 

Prologue by Dr. Francisco Castillo Najera. 

Géngora, Pablo de. Memorias de un ministro. Tacubaya, D. F. Talleres Tipo- 
graficos de Leopoldo Catafio. Pp. 287. 20 x 14.5 em. 

Designs by Rafael Durand, Jr. 

Gonzalez de la Vega, Francisco. Derecho Penal Mexicano. Los delitos. By... 
Juez Penal, Profesor titular de Derecho Penal en la Universidad de México 
y en la Escuela Libre de Derecho. Imp. E. Limén. Pp. 274. 19.6 x 14.5 cm. 

Universidad Nacional de México. Vol. II. : 

Preliminary letter by Emilio Pardo Aspe, titular professor of penal law 
in the Universidad de México and in the Escuela Libre de Derecho, Director 
of the Faculty of Law and C. S. 

Gonzalez Enriquez, Rail. Primero, Segundo, Tercero. Cuentos. Imp. Escuela 
Vocacional. Tlalpan, D. F. Pp. 142. 22 x 16.2 em. 

Epigraph by Rafael Heliodoro Valle. 

Gonz4lez Garza, Federico. La Revolucién Mexicana. Mi contribucién politico- 
literaria. Talleres Tipogrdficos de A. del Bosque, impresor. Distribuidor: 
Editorial Botas. Pp. 474, illus. 24 x 18 em. 

Gonzflez Moreno, José. Etimologias del Espafiol. Esquema de un estudio 
diacrénico del vocabulario hispano-mexicano. By ... , of the Universidad 
Nacional de México. José Porréa e Hijos, Esq. Argentina y Guatemala, Av. 5 
de Mayo nimero 61. Imprenta Londres 25, México, D. F. Pp. 6, XII, 236. 
20.5 x 14.5 em. 

Gonz4lez Obregén, Luis. Croniquillas de 1a Nueva Espafia. Ediciones Botas. 
Pp. 218. 19 x 12.5 em. 

Cronistas e historiadores. Ediciones Botas. (s.p.i.). Pp. 228, illus. 
19.5 x 12.6 cm. 

Las calles de México. Vida y costumbres de otros tiempos. Ediciones 
Botas. 19 x 12.2 cm. 

Prologue by Luis G. Urbina. 

4th ed. 

Gonz4lez Ortega, José. Mis andanzas por las cinco partes del mundo. Primera 
parte. De México a México, por el Hemisferio Sur. Talleres Tipogr4ficos 
de A. del Bosque, impresor. Pp. 306, illus. 24.5 x 18 cm. (Las fotografias 
que lo ilustran fueron tomadas, en su inmensa mayoria, por el autor del 


libro). 
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The greater part of photographs illustrating the volume were taken by the 
author of the book. 

Gonzflez Uruefia, Dr. Jesis. Primer censo quinquenal reglamentario de la lepra 
en la Repfiblica Mexicana (1930-1934). Imprenta del Departamento de Sa- 
lubridad Pfblica. Pp. 136, with numerous sketches. 35 x 30 cm. 

Introduction by Dr. Jesis Gonzflez Uruefia. 
Departamento de Salubridad Piblica. Servicio Federal de Profilaxis de 
la Lepra. 

Grande Ampudia, Enrique. Contribucién al estudio de la talla suprapfbica. 
Tesis que presenta para el examen de Médico Cirujano y Partero, el alumno 
... (s.p.i.). Pp. II, 32, illus. 22 x 16.7 em. 

Universidad Nacional Auténoma de México. Facultad de Medicina. 

Gual Vidal, Rafael. Liga de Naciones. (s.p.i.). Pp. 36. 21.5 em. 

Guerrero, Enrique. Cuadrante de la hufda. Taller Poético. Pp. 56. 24.4 x 12.2 
em, 

The edition consists of 100 copies on Malinche paper. 

Guezala Gochi, L. Dolor de Espafia. Poemas. Talleres de la Tipografia 
Moderna, 1937. Pp. 28. 23.9 x 17.8 em. 

Guinchard de Alvarado, Emma. Serenidad. Imp. ‘‘Accién Moderna Mercantil, 
8. A.’’. Pp. 204. 19 x 13.5 em. 

Gurria Urgell, Dr. Daniel. Sinopsis laringolégica. Editorial ‘‘Cultura’’. 18 x 
8 cm. 

Hardy Callcott, Wilfrid.. Santa Anna. The story of an enigma who once was 
Mexico. Norman, Oklahoma, University of Oklahoma Press. Pp. XIV, 392, 
illus. 23 x 15 cm. 

Hay, Eduardo. Rubaiyat de Omar Khayyam. Version by . . . Editorial ‘‘Cul- 
tura’’, No pagination. 25 x 19 em. 

2d ed. 
Prologue by José Gorostiza. 

Hewett, Edgar L. Ancient life in Mexico and Central America (La vida antigua 
en México y la América Central). Indianapolis, New York, The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. Pp. 364. 

See 1st ed. 

Hinton, Howard Everest. Studies in the Mexican and Central American Eupariinj 
(Coleoptera-Scarabacidae). Berkeley, Cal., University of California Press, 
1936. Pp. 273-276, illus. 26 cm. 

University of California publications in Entomology, VI (11) 

Hiibner, Manuel Eduardo. México en marcha. Santiago de Chile: Edicién 
**Zig-Zag’’. Pp. 572. 

Tbhargiiengoytia, Maria. La poesia de Lépez Velarde. Tesis que presenta la 
sefiorita Marfa Ibargiiengoytia para obtener el grado de Maestro en Letras. 
Editorial ‘‘Cultura’’. (s.p.i.). Pp. 78. 22.7 x 17.3 em. 

Facultad de Filosofia y Bellas Artes. 
Icaza, Xavier. El nuevo derecho obrero. (s.p.i.). Pp. 24. 22.5 x 16.5 em. 
Trayectoria. Talleres Grfficos del Museo Nacional ' 
Historia y Etnografia. 33.3 x 24 em. Oe, Araveclosis, 
Illustrations by Montenegro. 
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Edition of 2,016 copies, of which 116 copies, numbered from 1 to 116, 
were printed on Corsican Delk-Text paper. 


Iglesias, Manuel. La felicidad conyugal. Cultura popular. Ediciones Botas. 
Pp. 142. 16.5 x 11 em, 


Izaguirre Rojo, Baltasar. Virsos viejos. (s.p.i.). Pp. 155. 22 x 17 em. 
Junco, Alfonso. El alma estrella. Posesién. Ediciones Botas, Imp. Linomex. 


Pp. 220. 19.5 x 12.2 em. 
2d ed. 


Kahan, Salomén. La emocién de la masica. Editorial Independencia. Imprenta 

Linomex, 8. A. Pp. 6, VI, 336. 24.2 x 18 em. 
Frontispiece by Francisco Diaz de Leén. 

Kawatake, Shiguetoshi. El desarrollo del arte teatral japonés. By ..., Director 
del Museo Teatral de la Universidad de WA4seda. Tokio, Japén. (s.p.i.). 
Pp. 44, illus. 22.3 x 15.2 em. 

Translated from the English by Guillermo Moreno. 
Kokusai Bunka Shinkokai (Sociedad de Fomento de Cultura Internacional). 

La Segunda etapa del pronéstico quincenal del tiempo. Informe que rinde el 
Director del Observatorio del Estado sobre los trabajos desarrollados durante 
el invierno de 1935-1936. Guadalajara, Méx., Libreria y LEditorial Font. 
(s.p.i.). Pp. 28, illus. 23.4 x 17.5 em. 

Servicio Meteorolégico del Estado de Jalisco. Seccién 6a. de la Secretaria 
General del Gobierno. 

Larroyo, Francisco. La Filosofia de los Valores. Editorial Logos (Gémez y 
Rodriguez). Pp. 200. 20.5 x 15.5 cm. 

Los principios de ética social. Concepto y axilogia de la moralidad. 
Bditorial Logos (Gémez ‘y Rodriguez). Pp. 172, 21 x 15.5 em. 
Surplus of the first edition. 

Lastra y Villar, Lic. Alfonso. Las leyes del trabajo de la RepGblica Mexicana 
interpretadas por la Suprema Corte de Justicia de la Nacién. (s.p.i.). Pp. 
906 and appendix. 23.5 x 17.5 cm. 

Legorreta Miranda, Jorge. Pseudo-raquitismo sifilitico. Tesis que para su recep- 
cién de Médico, Cirujano Partero, presenta .... Imp. Universal. Pp. 48. 
22.3 x 15.5 em. 

Universidad Nacional Auténoma de México. Facultad Nacional de 
Medicina. 

Leén, Aurelio de. Barbarismos comunes en México. Solecismos, anglicismos, 
provincialismos del norte, voces forenses impropias. Imprenta Mundial. Pp. 
80. 18x12 cm. 

Ley de Amparo, reglamentaria de los articulos 103 y 107 de la Constitucién 
Federal. Texto cuidadosamente revisado, por el Lic. Francisco J. Santamaria. 
Ediciones Botas. Pp. 116. 

Ley General de Poblacién. Texto cuidadosamente revisado. Copia fiel del 
‘‘Diario Oficial’’. Ediciones Botas. Pp. 56. 


Lira, Miguel N. Mésica para baile. (s.p.i.). Pp. 36. 12.5 x 11.5 em. 
Illustrations by Julio Prieto. 
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Under the mark of ‘‘Fabula’’, this book was composed. Its printing was 
completed on April 13, 1936. The edition consists of 100 copies, of which 
50 were printed on ‘‘Corsican Amartillado’’ paper and 50 on Malinche paper, 
all numbered. 

Lizardi Ramos, César. Recurrencias de las fechas mayas. Trabajo presentado 
al Segundo Congreso Mexicano de Historia, inaugurado en Mérida, Yucataén, 
el 20 de noviembre de 1935. Tip. ‘‘Excelsior’’. Pp. 16. 20 x 14.9 em. 

Llach, Leonor. Motivos. Imp. Mundial. Pp. 96. 19.9 x 14.8 cm. 

Llano, Enrique de. 4Dénde empieza la decencia? Ediciones Alrededor de 
América, Seccién de México. Pp. 139. 17.5 x 12 em. 

Novel. 

Loti, Pierre. Madama Crisantemo. Ediciones Botas. Pp. 217. 19.5 x 12.5 em. 

Spanish version by Rafael Cabrera. 

Louys, Pierre. Afrodita. Ediciones Botas. (s.p.i.). Pp. 242. 19.5 x 12.5 cm. 

Famous novel written by ..., of the French Academy. Translation and 
notes by Carlos A. Echdénove Trujillo. 

Loyo, Lic. Gilberto. Notas sobre la evolucién demogrdfica de la ciudad de 
México. (s.p.i.). Pp. 40. 23.5 x 17 em. 

Luquin, Eduardo. Trifngulo. Relatos. Imprenta Mundial. 17.5 x 12 em. 

250 copies on Malinche paper. 

Madrid, Dr. Alberto. Los Cuidados quirargicos pre- y post-operatorios (Apuntes). 
Editorial Cultura. Pp. 213. 24 x 17.5 em. 

With text engravings. 

Prologue by Dr. Ulises Valdés. 

Maeterlinck, Mauricio. Antes del gran silencio. Ediciones Botas. Pp. 164. 
19 x 12 em. 

Translated by Carlos Roumagnac. 

El templo sepultado. Ediciones Botas. Pp. 224. 19 x 13 em. 

Translated by Manuel Romero Ibéfiez. 

Magajia, Adolfo. Taquigrafia musical. (s.p.i.). 17.5 x 13 em. 

Without compagination. 

Magdaleno, Mauricio. Vida y poesia. Ediciones Ercilla. Santiago de Chile. 
Pp. 225. 18.5 x 13 em. 

Maillefert, Alfredo, Vasco de Quiroga. (s.p.i.). Pp. 22. 15.5 x 11.2 em. 

Biografias populares. Ediciones Universidad Nacional. 

Manero, Antonio. Acotaciones al margen de la vida y de los libros. Madrid, 
Espasa Calpe. Pp. 158. 19.5 x 13.5 cm, 


Maquiavelo, Nicolfs, Rimas. Proemio de Agustin Velfzquez Chavez. Tlaxcala, 


Talleres GrAficos del Estado. Edicién Gamma. Pp. 32. 23.5 x 17.5 em. 
Designs by Carlos Mérida. 
Marden, Orison Swett. Abrirse paso. Ediciones Botas. Pp. 466. 22 x 16 em. 
Translation by Rafael Téllez Girén. 

Marinello, Juan. Federico Garcia Lorea. Breve antologfa. Antigua Libreria 
Robredo de José Porréa e Hijos, Talleres Grificos de la Nacién. Pp. 44. 
13.2 x 17 em. ‘ 

Poems selected and presented by ... 
Ediciones de la Lear. 
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Martinez, Prof. Maximino. Plantas ttiles en México, Ediciones Botas. Pp. 400, 
illus. 23.5 x 16.5 cm. 
Mayer, Brantz. Mexico, Central America and West Indies. Edited from the 
work of Brantz Mayer by Frederick Albion Ober. New York, P. F. Collier 
& Son Corporation. 1936. Pp. XV, 520, illus., maps, plates. 23 em. 
Memorial edition. 
The History of Nations, H. C. Lodge, editor-in-chief, Vol. XXII. 
Mejia M., Ignacio. La reglamentacién de las profesiones en México. Tesis que 


presenta . . . a consideracién del H. Jurado que lo califica para obtener el 
Titulo de Licenciado en Derecho. Editorial ‘‘Cultura’’. Pp. 110. 17.5 x 
12 em. 


Universidad Nacional de México. Facultad de Derecho y Ciencias Sociales. 

Meléndez, José T. Historia de la Revolucién Mexicana. Tomo I. Talleres 
Graficos de la Nacién. Pp. 395, engravings. 29.5 x 20.5 em. 

Memoria sobre el camino México-Nuevo Laredo. Talleres Graficos de la Nacién. 
20.5 x 14.5 em. 

Secretaria de Comunicaciones y Obras Piblicas. Direccién Nacional de 
Caminos. 

Mendieta y Nijiez, Lucio. La Universidad creadora y otros ensayos. By ..., 
Professor in the Facultad de Derecho y Ciencias Sociales de la Universidad 
Nacional. Editorial ‘‘Cultura’’. (s.p.i.). Pp. 234. 19.5 x 12.5 em. 

Menéndez, Gabriel Antonio. Quintana Roo. Album monogrAfico. (s.p.i.). Pp. 
226. 26 x 20.5 cm. 

Colored title page, roto engraving. 

Mexico by motor Washington, D. C., 1936. Pp. 40, illus., maps (1 double). 
23.5 em. 

American Automobile Association. 

Mijares Palencia, Gral. José. El gobierno mexicano, su organisacién y funcio- 
namiento. Sociedad Mexicana de Publicaciones. Pp. 343. 

Monterde, Francisco. Cuentos mexicanos. Ediciones Ercilla. Santiago de Chile. 

Pp. 123. 18.5 x 13 em. 

Montes de Oca, Jos6 G. Mirador. Imp. Moderna. Pp. 146. 23 x 17 em. 

Mirador. Volumen II. Poblaciones pintorescas de México. Imp. 
Mundial. Pp. 70. 24x 17.5 em. 

Muir, John M. Geology of the Tampico region, Mexico. Tulsa, Okla. London, 
T. Murby & Co. 1936. Pp. XIX, 280, plates, maps, diagrams. 23.5 em. 

The American association of petroleum geologists. 
Mujfioz, Rafael F. El feroz cabecilla. Cuentos de la Revolucién Mexicana. 
- Ediciones Botas. Pp. 216. 19 x 12.5 cm. 
2nd ed. 
Title-page in colors. 
Santa Anna. El que todo lo gané y todo lo perdiéd. Madrid, Espasa 
Calpe, 8. A. Pp. 256. 19.5 x 12.5 em. 
Volumen 51 de la coleccién ‘‘ Vidas Espafiolas e Hispanoamericanas del 
Siglo XIX’’. 
Bibliography and engravings. 
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Mufioz Cota, José. Emiliano Zapata. Corridos. Imprenta Mundial. Pp. 69. 
20.5 x 15.5 em. 
Prologue by Francisco Castillo Najera. 
Natorp, Paul. El ABC de la Filosofia critica. Editorial Logos (Gémez ¥ 
Rodriguez). (s.pi.). Pp. 184. 22 x 16 cm. 
Translated from the German, with notes and bibliography by Francisco 
Larroyo of the Universidad Nacional de México. 
Novaro, Octavio. Canciones para mujeres. Talleres de Plycsa. Pp. 38. 22.1 x 
15 em. 
Simbad. Cuadernos de poesia. 
Oneto Barenque, Dr. Rodolfo. La realidad en las manos del hombre. Drama en 
tres actos y doce cuadros. (s.p.i.). Pp. 167. 17.5 x 11.5 em. 
Ortiz Vidales, Salvador. Vidas pintorescas. Memorias de un hombre inverosimil. 
Editorial Azteca. Pp. 218. 20 x 13.5 em. 
Novel. 
Frontispiece in colors. 
Palavicini de Villasefior, Laura. Subjetivas. Poemas. (s.p.i.). Pp. 38. 23 x 
17.5 cm. 
Pallares, Eduardo. Introduccién de la Filosofia. 4 Qué cosa es la Filosofia? 
Ediciones Botas. Pp. 243. 19.5 x 13 em. 
Palomares, Justino N. Del amargo sendero. Imprenta de la Secretaria de 
Agricultura y Fomento. Pp. 48. 22.5 x 17 em. 
Verses. 
Parrodi, Enriqueta de. Cuarto de hora. Talleres Gr&ficos de la Nacién. Pp. 
237. 23 x 16.5 cm. 
Stories. 
Parsons, Wilfrid. Mexican martyrdom. By ...8S. J. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company. 1936. Pp. VI, 2, 304. 25.5 cm. 
Pérez Martinez, Héctor. Se dice de amor en cinco sonetos. Pp. 24. 30 x 23 cm. 
This edition consists of 50 copies numbered from 1 to 50. The com- 
position was on an ‘‘All Purpose’’ machine, with Bodoni matrices in 18 
point, by Juan Medina, with Prisciliano Torres as assistant; and the printing 
was by the master printer, Angel Chépero. 
Plejanov, Jorge. Las cuestiones fundamentales del marxismo. Talleres Gr&ficos 
de la Nacién. Pp. 70. 23 x 17 cm. 
Prologue by D. Riazanov. 
Publications of the Departamento de Bibliotecas de la Secretaria de 
Educacién Pfblica. 
Biblioteca del Estudiante, Secci6n de Ciencias Sociales, No. 2. 
Pollock, Harry Evelyn Dorr. Round structures of aboriginal Middle America. 
Washington, 1936. Pp. VI, 2, 182, illus., plans, 1 map. 29 em. 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. Publication No. 471. 
Puente, Dr. Ramén. Juan Rivera. Ediciones Botas. Pp. 204. 19 x 13 cm. 
Novel of revolutionary thought. 
Quintana, Jorge. Carlos Liebknecht: una vida revolucionaria. By ... member 
of Lear. Editorial ‘‘México Nuevo’’. (s.p.i.). Pp. II, 24. 22.7 x 16.8 em. 
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Quintero Alvarez, Alberto. Saludo de alba. Cuatro afios de poesfa. Presen- 
tacién de Enrique Gonzflez Martinez. Imp. Diana. Pp. 124, illus. 19.9 x 
15.1 em. 

Quiroz, Alberto, Tu gloria, camarada. Poemas en prosa. México. Imprenta 
Universal. Pp. 76. 23.4 x 17 em. 

Ramirez Cabaiias, Joaquin. La sociedad cooperativa en México. Ediciones Botas. 
Pp. 212. 19 x 12 em. 

Ramirez y Ramirez, Enrique. Carta de un joven a José Vasconcelos. (s.p.i.). 
Pp. 20. 22.5 x 17 em. 

Ediciones del C, C. de la Federacién Juvenil Comunista de México. 

This letter was published for the first time in the Review U. O., whence 
it was taken for the printing of this pamphlet, the edition of which consists 
of 5,000 copies. 

Lozano, Rubén. Viva Tejas; the story of the Mexican-born patriots of the re- 
public of Texas. San Antonio and Houston, Southern Literary Institute, 
1936. Pp. 50. 22 cm. 

Rineén Gallardo, Carlos. La Biblia del Jinete. Librerfa y Papeleria de Angel 
Pola, 4a. Repiblica de Cuba 99. Pp. 194. 17 x 11.5 em, 

Spanish version and notes about the book, originally entitled ‘‘ Questions 
Equestres’’, by General 1’Hotte, and published in French almost twenty 
years ago. 

Prologue by Alejandro Quijano. 

Rios, Eduardo Enrique. El insurgente don Pedro Elias Bean. 1783-1846. 29.5 
x 20.5 em, 

Secretaria de Educacién Piblica. Departamento de Monumentos. 

Surplus of No. 3, Vol. I, 5th epoch of Anales del Museo Nacional de 
Mézico. 

Rodriguez, Luis Angel. Nakria. Mala vida de una mujer buena. Imprenta 
Mundial. Pp. 146. 18 x 12 em. 

Novel. 

Rodriguez Barragin, Nereo. Apuntes para la historia de la Universidad de San 
Luis Potosf en cien afios de vida (1826-1926), con algunos datos histéricos y 
estadisticos. By ... ex-professor of the History of Mexico in the Universidad 
de San Luis; of the Departamento de Historia del Museo Nacional de 
Arqueologia, Historia y Etnografia de México. San Luis Potosi. (s.p.i.) 
Pp. 38, 1 illus. 

Ediciones de la revista Centro. Asociacién de Estudiantes Potosinos. 
Universidad Aut6énoma de San Luis, 8. L. P. 

Romantic Mexico. México. Copyrighted by Charley Talmadge. Pp, 32, illus. 
16.5 x 11 em. 

Romero, J. Rubén. Mi caballo, mi perro y mi rifle. Barcelona, Agustin Néfiez, 
impresor. Pp. 246. 20 x 14 cm. 

Novel. 

Romero de Terreros, Manuel. Siluetas de antafio. Ediciones Botas. Pp. 240. 
19 x 12 em, 

Rosado Vega, Luis. En los jardines que encanté la muerte. Ediciones Botas. 
Pp. 276. 19.5 x 12.5 em. 
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Rueda Magro, Dr. Fernando. Breves apuntes sobre la tuberculosis. Veracruz, 
Imp. de Rafael Diaz Serdin. Pp. 45. 23x17 cm. © 

Ruppenstein, W. J. E. And4lisis de orina y su interpretacién eliniea. Guia para 
médicos y quimicos farmacéuticos by Dr. . . . Editorial Orbis. Impreso por 
Soria y Gérate. Pp. XX, 235. 23.4 x 17.3 em. 

Prologue by Prof. Marcelino Garcia Junco. 

Russell, Mrs. Mary (McSorley). Si, si, Rosita; a story of Mexico. New York, 
Cincinnati, etc., American Book Company, 1936. Pp. 174, illus., maps. 195 em. 

Illustrated by John Ushler. 

Sfenz, Moisés. Carapan. Bosquejo de una experiencia. Lima, Pera, Libreria e 
Imp. Gil, 8. A. Pp. XVI, 352. 22.3 x 17.8 em. 

Salazar, Juan B. Bases de la Escuela Secundaria Socialista. (Caracteristicas, 
finalidades y organizacién.) Talleres Gr&ficos de la Escuela Industrial Vo- 
cacional de la Beneficencia Pablica. Pp. IV, 54. 22 x 16 cm. 

Project sent to the Instituto de Orientacién Socialista of the Secretaria 
de Educacién Piblica in June, 1935, by Prof. ..., chief of the Departamento 
de Ensefianza Secundaria. 

Salazar y Salazar, Marfa de la Luz. Apuntes de Geografia del Valle de México. 
Tesis presentada por la Srita. Profa. . . . en opcién al grado de Maestra 
en Geografia. Imprenta Londres 25. Pp. 110, illus. 23 x 17.3 em. 

Universidad Nacional de México. Facultad de Filosofia y Estudios Supe- 
riores. 

Salinas, Miguel. Mis Arboles. Editorial ‘‘Cultura’’, Pp. 26. 23.5 x 17.5 em. 

Salinas Carranza, Alberto. La Expedicién Punitiva. Ediciones Botas. Talleres 
Tipogr&ficos ‘* Acci6n Moderna Mercantil, 8. A.’’ Pp. II, 426. 24 x 19 em. 

S4nchez, George Isidore. Mexico; a revolution by education. New York, The 
Viking Press, 1936. Pp. XV, 211, plates. 22 em. 

Foreword by Rafael Ramirez. 

SAnchez, Presb. Pedro J. Un éleo perdurable. Pp. 14. 23 x 15.5 em. 

Sanso, Aro. Policarpo Bonilla. Algunos apuntes biogrdficos by ... Un Estudio 
del Dr. Ricardo D. Alduvin y esquema para una biografia by Rafael Heliodoro 
Valle. Imp. Mundial. Pp. XLVI, 558. 23 x 16.5 em. 

Santamaria, Francisco J. El Periodismo en Tabasco. Un balance politico-social 
de la Independencia al ‘‘garridismo’’. Ediciones Botas. Pp. 314. 19.5 x 
12.5 cm. 

Sayles, Edwin Booth. An archeological survey of Chihuahua, Mexico. Globe, 
Ariz. Priv. print. for the Medallion, Gila pueblo, 1936. Pp. IX, 119, illus., 
plates, maps, plans. 25.5 cm. 

Medallion papers, No. XXII. 

6 Meses de Accién Social. Universidad Nacional. Departamento de Accién 
Social, Ediciones de la Universidad Nacional. (s.p.i.). Pp. 28, illus. 30.7 
x 23.6 cm, 

Shreve, Forrest. The plant life of the Sonoran desert. Being a lecture deliv- 
ered at the Administration building of Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
December 3, 1935. Washington, D. C., 1936. Pp. 19, illus., 1 map. 25 em. 

Carnegie Institution of Washington. Supplementary publications, No. 22. 

Reprinted from The Scientific Monthly, March, 1936, XLII: 195-213. 
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Silva y Aceves, Mariano. Mufiecos de cuerda. (Cuentos). Ediciones Botas. 
Imp. Linomex, 8. A. Pp. 224. 19.5 x 12.7 em. 

Soberén Pefia, Dr. Galo. Nociones de Malariologia. Talleres Gr4ficos de la 
Nacién. Pp. 398, engravings. 23 x 17 cm. E 
Solana, Rafael (dir.). Primer taller poético. Lo dirige Rafael Solana, y Miguel 

N. Lira lo imprime. Pp. 50 (2). 23.5 em. 

In this number, the following persons collaborate: Enrique Astinsolo, Efrén 
Hernindez, Efrain Huerta, Miguel N. Lira, Vicente Magdaleno, Octavio 
Novaro, Salvador Novo, Carlos Pellicer, Rafael Solana. Notes. 

Solis Quiroga, Héctor. Los menores inadaptados. Grfficos del Departamento 
del D. F. Pp. 94. 23 x 16.5 em. 

Soustelle, Jacques. Mexique, Terre Indienne. Paris, B. Grasset, 1936. Pp. V, 
27, illus., maps, plates (1 in colors). 19.5 cm. 

Speziale, Calogero. Carnalia. Imp. Mundial. Pp. 96, 1-illus. 21 x 15.4 em. 

Ediciones Speziale. 

S(tadler), I. E. Au Mexique. Od? Quand? Comment? Aide-mémoire pour 
touristes par I. E. S. Editorial ‘‘Cultura’’. (s.p.i.). Pp. 110. 19.5 x 13.3 

cm. 

Editiones de Central de Publicaciones, S. A., Av. Ju4rez No. 4. 

Taracena, Alfonso. Mi vida en el vértigo de la Revolucién Mexicana. (Anales 
sintéticos. 1900-1930). Ediciones Botas. Impreso en ‘‘Accién Moderna Mer- 
eantil, S. A.’’. Pp. 690. 19.3 x 12.5 em. 

Thompson, J. Eric. La Civilizaci6n de los Mayas. (s.p.i.). Pp. 90 (appendix 
of 16 plates and 11 text engravings). A map of Mayan territory with the 
principal cities. 23.7 x 17.5 em. 

Translated from the second English edition by Samuel Ramos. 

Publications of the Secretaria de Educacién Piblica, Departamento de Bi- 
bliotecas. 

Torres, Teodoro (Director). Almanaque de ‘‘México al Dia’’. (s.p.i.). Pp. 
479, illus. 19 x 12 cm. 

Toussaint, Manuel. La pintura en México durante el siglo XVI. Imp. Mundial. 
Pp. 62, illus. 22.7 x 16.7 em. 

Enciclopedia Ilustrada Mexicana. 

Urueta, Margarita. Una conversacién sencilla, Ediciones Eva. Imp. Mundial. 
Pp. 126 (8). 24x18 cm. 

Valadés, Jos6 C. Santa Anna y la Guerra de Texas. Imprenta Mundial. Pp. 
315. 23.3 x 16.3 em. 

Bibliography. 

Valle, Rafael Heliodoro. México imponderable. Ediciones Ercilla. Santiago de 
Chile, Prensas de la Editorial Ercilla. Pp. 260. 18 x 13 em. 

Colecci6n Contemporaneos. 

Valle Arizpe, Artemio de. El Palacio Nacional de México. Monografia histérica 
y anecdética. Imp. de la Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores. Pp. 531. 
24.5 x 19 em. 

Historia de vivos y muertos. Leyendas, tradiciones y sucedidos del 
México virreinal. Pp. 311. 19 x 12.7 cm. 
Biblioteca Nueva. 
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Tres nichos de un retablo. Ediciones Botas. Impreso en ‘‘Accién 
Moderna Mercantil’’, 8. A., Dr. Licéaga 179. Pp. 260. 18.9 x 12.4 cm. 

Vargas de la Maza, Armando. Almanaque Nacional 1937. Editora Nacional. 
(s.pi.). Pp. (8) 384. 26 x 18.3 cm. 

Edicién Popular. . ; 

Vasavilvaso, Juan N. El furfurol y su obtencién con olote de maiz. Tesis 
profesional para obtener el titulo de quimico en la Universidad Nacional 
Auténoma. (s.p.i.). Pp. 82. 

Bibliography. 

Vasconcelos, José. Estética. Ediciones Botas. Imp. M. Leén Sanchez, 8. C. L. 
Pp. 768. 22.5 x 14.2 cm. 

1st edition. 

Qué es el comunismo. Ediciones Botas. (s.pi.). Pp. 124. 19.5 x 
12.7 cm. 

Vasquez, Genaro V. Los Problemas del Trabajo y la Revolucién en México. 
Conferencias. Ediciones del Departamento del Trabajo. Biblioteca del Tra- 
bajador. (s.p.i.). Pp. 32. 17 x 11 em. 

Vela, Arqueles. Historia materialista del arte. Talleres Gr&ficos de la Nacién. 
Pp. 94, illus. outside of text. 20.5 x 15.5 em. 

Secretaria de Educacién Piblica. Edition of the Oficina de Publicaciones 
y Prensa. 

Bibliography. 

Vela, David. Ensayo sobre la geneonomia maya-quiché, Trabajo presentado por 
el autor en el acto de su ingreso en la Sociedad de Geografia e Historia de 
Guatemala, el 25 de julio de 1935. Guatemala, Unién Tipogr&fica, Mufioz 
Plaza y Cia. Pp. 102. 20 x 14 em. 

Edition of 500 copies. 

Vel&zquez, Aurelio. Libro del amor informal. Poemas. Ediciones Botas. Pp. 
190, 19.5 x 12.5 em. 

Vel&zquez Andrade, Manuel. Cuadros vivos. Edicién Gamma. Tlaxcala, Talleres 
Gr&ficos de la Nacién. Pp. VIII, 36, 6 lithographs. 23 x 17.5 em. 

Lithographs of Jose Clemente Orozco. 

Colophon; ‘‘Under direction of Agustin Velfzquez Chaves there were 
printed 25 copies on Malinche paper, marked A-W, not for sale; and 500 on 
Ivory paper. The protogravures were taken from lithographs, the repro- 
duction of which was permitted by the Central Art Gallery, and were made 
in the shops of Tostado Hermanos, The vignette was printed from the original 
woodcut’’, 

Vignette by Federico Martinez Montes de Oca. 

Vera, Maria Luisa. Cuentos de extramuros. Ediciones Lear. Pp, 71. 23 x 
16.5 cm, 

With a collection of wood-cuts, 

Villarreal, Concepcién de. Las encantadas, Editorial ‘‘Alrededor de América’’, 
Pp. 87. 17 x 11.5 cm. 

Viniegra, Dr. Fermin. Nociones de Obstetricia. Elementos de Puericultura. 
Vol. II. Imp. Universitaria. Pp. 389, engravings. 23.5 x 17.5 em. 

Ediciones de la Universidad Nacional. 
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Walner, Cora. Hidalgo, liberator of Mexico, and other stories. Boston, The 
Christopher Publishing House, 1936. Pp. 352, plates. 24 em. 

Wallace, Irving Speed. Mexico today. Boston, Meador Publishing Company, 
1936. Pp. 364, illus. 22 em. 

Wellman, Mrs. Esther (Turner). Amado Nervo, Mexico’s religious poet. New 
York, Instituto de las Espafias en los Estados Unidos, 1936. Pp. 3, p. 1, 
IX-XII, 13-293. 20 em. 

Wisser, Edward Hollister. Formation of the north-south fractures of the Real 
del Monte area, Pachuca silver district, Mexico. New York, American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, Inc., 1936. Pp. 47, maps, 
diagrams. 23 cm, 

American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, Technical pub- 
lication No. 753. Class I, Mining geology, No. 63. 
Zéiiiga, Horacio. Realidad. Imp. Gémez y Rodriguez. Pp. 232. 22.5x x 17 cm. 
Novel. 


RaFAEL HELIODORO VALLE. 
Tacubaya, Mexico. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES 


The brilliant Brazilian scholar, Gilberto Freyre, is the author of 
the first number of the series ‘‘Publicagdes de Servigo do Patrimonio 
Historico e Artistico Nacional’’, namely, Mucambos do Nordeste: 
Algumas Notas sobre o typo de Casa popular mais primitivo do Nor- 
deste do Brasil (Rio de Janeiro, Ministerio da Educagaéo e Saude, 
[1987], pp. 34, plates, 5$000). Illustrations are by Dimitri Ismailo- 
vitch and M. Bandeira Capa de Luiz Jardim. A foreword is sup- 
plied by Rodrigo M. F. de Andrade, director of the Servigo. This is 
an excellent study of the houses of the northeastern part of Brazil. 
The frontispiece is in colors. 


Depois de Eca de Quetroz (Sao Paulo, Saraiva & Cia, 1938, pp. 
82) by Dr. Fidelino de Figueiredo, discusses the following matters: 
As trés grandes realisagdes portuguesas do seculo XIX; a liberdade 
politica, a litteratura e o imperio sul-africano; A reforma nacio- 
nalista e symbolista; O theatro; Repercussdes de Republica: confor- 
mismo, inconformismo e historicismo ; A litteratura da Grande Guerra; 
Litteratura feminina; O Romance; A critica e o ensaio; Litteratura 
colonial; Decadencia da satyro e do exotismo; O futurismo; Reper- 
cussdes do cesarismo: cultura derigida, cultura rebelde e cultura de 
comprehensdo; Consideragées. This book has been issued also in a 
French edition, with the title Aprés Ega de Queiroz (Lisbon, Institut 
Frangais au Portugal, 1938, pp. 37) being reprinted from Bulletin des 
Etudes Portugaises, 1937, fase. 2. Dr. Figueiredo is well known for 
his many contributions to literature and history. 


The Academia de la Historia de Cuba has published Ramén 


Infiesta’s Maximo Gémez (Havana, Imprenta ‘‘El Siglo XX’’ A. 
Mufiz y Hno., 1937, pp. XII, [1], 252). The volume won an award 
in the extraordinary session of the Academia in celebration of the 
centenary of Maximo Gémez. The narrative is divided into five books, 
namely: ‘‘El Troquel: El Hambre’’; ‘‘La Fragua: El Guerrero’’; 
“El Crisol: El Patriota’’; ‘‘La Epopeya: El Libertador’’; and ‘‘La 
Apoteosis: El Heroe’’. The volume is well footnoted and has a num- 
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ber of interesting portraits, and several appendices, namely: Pro- 
grama revolucionario de Maximo Gémez; Plan de Campaiia en la 
Guerra Hispano Americana; Carta a McKinley, March 4, 1899. There 
is also a bibliography of 8 pages. This appears to be the best biography 
of Gémez that has yet appeared. 


Vol. I of Impresiones Andinas by Francisco Curt Lange (Monte- 
video, Editorial Nueva América, 1938, pp. 155) is concerned with 
Argentina, E] Antagonismo cultural Argentino; and Bolivia, Pueblo 
en desgracia. The first essay is dated ‘‘Tucum4n, Salta, Jujuy, 
noviembre de 1935’’; and the second ‘‘Cusco, diciembre 12 de 1935’’. 
Between the two essays are a number of illustrations. Both essays 
are thoughtful. 


From Manila (University of Santo Tomas Press, 1938, pp. 220, 2 
pesos) comes a book by Fray Honorio Mufioz, O. P., professor in San 
Juan de Letran College, entitled Vitoria and the Conquest of Amer- 
aca. The subtitle of the volume (now before the public for the second 
time, having first been published serially in Unitas) is ‘‘A Study on 
the first Reading on the Indians ‘De Indis Prior’’’. The book is a 
companion piece to the same author’s Vitoria and War. The object 
of Fray Honorio’s work is to uphold the claims made that Vitoria is 
the father of international law. He shows in rather intricate analysis 
that ‘‘Vitoria’s decisions came to be the basic principles of the mod- 
ern law of nations’’. The volume appears to have been written in 
Spanish and then translated into English and the proofreading is poor 
in several places. There is a bibliographical list with references to 
the pages of the text where the books cited are mentioned. The book 
will appeal to students of international law. Fray Honorio mentions 
the work of James Brown Scott with praise. 


Rexford Newcomb’s Spanish Colonial Architecture in the United 
States (New York City, J. J. Augustin, Publisher, [1937], pp. 39 
and 130 plates, $12.00) is an impressive and interesting work, and 
the author and publisher have spared no pains to make it authorita- 
tive. Dr. Newcomb is professor of the history of architecture and 
dean of the College of Fine and Applied Arts in the University of 
Illinois. The short text is divided into eight sections; Historical 
Note—the Background—Social, political, economic, religious; The 
Spanish architectural tradition; Spanish-Colonial architecture in 
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Florida, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, California, sections three to 
seven; Present-day Spanish-Colonial architecture in the United States. 
The material for Florida is extremely meager and is centered mainly 
on St. Augustine. The Old Mission near New Smyrna is not men- 
tioned at all. In his text the author shows how each region has 
developed its own peculiar type of architecture to conform with the 
surroundings. The book is not of place on the shelf of the historian. 


The Salamantine Lanterns: Their Origin and Development, by 
Carl Kenneth Hersey (Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University 
Press, 1937, pp. xiv, 238, $7.50) is a most creditable publication from 
all points of view. Professor Hersey has made a thorough investi- 
gation of the four lanterns in existence, namely, that of the Cathedral 
of Zamora, that on the old Cathedral of Salamanca, that on the 
Colegiata of Toro, and that on the old Chapter House of the Cathe- 
dral of Plasencia. All date from the late twelfth and early thirteenth 
centuries. Not only is the volume an interesting archaeological study 
but is of immense importance to present-day architects and stu- 
dents of architecture, for as the author points out, the influence of 
the lantern on the cathedral of Salamanca can be seen in the central 
tower of Trinity Church, Boston. The work is charmingly written 
and calls attention to facts little known previously. The volume is 
well illustrated and has a good bibliography of the works referred 
to in the text. 


In collaboration with Dr. Werner Bohnstedt and Dr. Carlos Merz, 
Dr. Richard Behrendt—all of the University of Panama—is compil- 
ing a handbook of Panama which is expected to come from the press 
in late autumn. This volume is to be the first of a new series on 
‘*Central America: Social and economic Life’’, The second volume 
will treat of Costa Rica. The volume on Panama is to be divided into 
three parts: 1. The population; economic condition; cultural condi- 
tion; health; administration. 2. Production; commerce and trans- 
portation; credit and money. 3. Introduction and definition of the 
subject; the budget; state expenditures; state revenues; taxes—both 
direct and indirect; assessments; the tariff, its system, structure and 
application, and the public debt. The volume will close with a bib- 
liography and an index. The three men above named are directors 
of the Institute for Social and Economic Research, which is spon- 
sored by the National University of Panama. 


a a 
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Dr. Richard F. Behrendt, of the University of Panama, among 
other courses proposed by him, develops one on the ‘‘Social and Eco- 
nomic Problems of Latin America of Today’’ and another on ‘‘Social 
Life and Civilization in Central America’’. In the first, he proposes 
to discuss Bases of Social Life in Latin America; Modern Economic 
Development of Latin America; and Political Tendencies in Latin 
America of Today. The second will consider briefly the history of 
Central America, its relations with the United States, a survey of its 
social structure, public health, and its growing economic importance. 
Special importance will attach to the problems and prospects of agri- 
culture, international trade, and public finance. The course will also 
touch upon nationalist, fascist, and socialistic tendencies of foreign 
influence. 


Senor Manuel Toussaint has published with an introduction as 
Supplement to No. 2 of Anales del Instituto de Investigaciones 
Estéticas (Mexico, 1938, pp. 38) various documents in the series 
‘‘Documentos para la Historia del Arte en México’’. The pamphlet 
is entitled Proceso y Denuncias contra Siméon Pereyns en la Inqui- 
sicién de México. These documents include: Proceso de Oficio contra 
de Simon Perenis, por ciertas Palabras que dijo contra la Fe; 
Denuncia de Luis de Segura; Denuncia de Francisco de Zumaya; 
and Denuncia de Catalina de Sandoval. 


The legation of Portugal at Washington has distributed a num- 
ber of interesting propaganda publications. Among these are the 
following, all of which are of excellent appearance: 


O Estado Novo. Principios de Realizagoes. 

O Imperio. By Henrique Galvao. 

O Momento politico (Lisbon, 1934). 

Political Constitution of the Portuguese Republic. 

Portugal, 1’Alliance Anglaise et la Guerre d’Espagne—also edited in Portuguese. 

The Portuguese in modern Colonization, a pamphlet on Portuguese financial recon- 
struction. An address by Dr. Armindo Monteiro. 

Professor Oliveira Salazar’s Record, by Tomaz Wylie Fernandez. 

Tha ten Commandments of the Portuguese new State. 

Bulletin of Political, Economic, and Cultural Information, Issued by the sec- 
retariat of national propaganda at first quarterly and now monthly (begin- 
ning January, 1938). This is published in English as are most of the other 
materials. 

Also several pamphlets for the tourist. 
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The presidential address of Professor Herbert E. Bolton, deliv- 
ered before the American Historical Society at Toronto in 1932, has 
been published in Spanish translation as Publication No. 30, by the 
Instituto Pan-Americano de Geografia e Historia, in Mexico (1937, 
pp. 48). The translation was made by Carmen Alessio Robles. 


Colonel Lawrence Martin, Chief of the Map Division of the Li- 
brary of Congress, has written an excellent pamphlet entitled Dis- 
turnell’s Map (Washington, G. P. O., 1937). This study will prove 
of value to writers and students of diplomatic history. Colonel Mar- 
tin’s interest in Disturnell’s map is not recent, for he has long been 
gathering data concerning it. 


No. 3 of the Fourth Series of ‘‘Cuadernos de Cultura’’ is Idearto 
autonomista, by Rafael Montoro (Havana, Publicaciones de la Secre- 
taria de Educacién, Direccién de Cultura, 1938, pp. 159). No. 4 of 
the same series is Apuntes de un Viage, by José Marti (Havana, 
1938, pp. 94). 


Editorial Minerva, S. A., calle 18, No. 5-34, Bogota, Colombia, 
has issued a volume of 346 pages, entitled Qué es y qué piezas com- 
ponen la ‘‘Seleccién Samper Ortega de Literatura Colombtana’’. 
Daniel Samper Ortega made this selection of one hundred Colombian 
authors showing the culture of Colombia, ‘‘not for the use of scholars, 

. but for the diffusion in foreign countries and among students of 
literature of the most salient works of our best writers’’. The selec- 
tions comprise works of prose literature, stories and novels, customs, 
history and legends, sciences and education, essays, periodicals, or- 
atory, poetry, and drama. 


President Rafael L. Trujillo Molina, of the Dominican Republic, 
has issued a small pamphlet entitled President Trujillo Molina de- 
chines to be a candidate for Re-election. Important Message to the 
Dominican People (Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic, January 8, 
1938, pp. 15). 


Conference Series, No. 28, of the Department of State is the Pro- 
ceedings of the Second General Assembly of the Pan American Insti- 
tute of Geography and History, which was held at Washington, 
October 14-19, 1935 (Washington, G. P. O., 1987, pp. XI, 540, 60 
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cents). Much of the report is printed both in Spanish and English. 
The papers read at the meeting and the remarks made are published 
almost in their entirety. The papers touched many phases of history 
and geography and some sociology. Scholars from both American 
continents participated in the meeting by formal papers and in 
discussion. 


In the Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society (XLVII, 
New Series, Part 1, pp. 15-92, is published an item by Professor Sam- 
uel Flagg Bemis, entitled ‘‘The Reneval Memoranda of 1782 on West- 
ern Boundaries and some Comments on the French Historian Duniol’’. 
Professor Bemis read this paper before a meeting of the Society; but 
in the published item, he gives the memoranda in full. Students of 
Hispanic American history will find this useful. 


Professor Richard Pattee’s Gabriel Garcia Moreno e a sua Con- 
tribuicao cientifica no Equador has been reprinted from Boletin da 
Sociedade de Geografia de Lisboa, Nos. 11 and 12, November and 
December, 1937. Professor Pattee has long been interested in Garcia 
Moreno. 


Preliminary Studies of the Texas Catholic Historical Society (Vol. 
III, July, 1938, No. 4) is The Beginnings of Unwersity Ltfe in Amer- 
ica, by Carlos E. Castafieda. This paper was read at the Eighteenth 
Annual Meeting of the American Catholic Historical Association, 
Philadelphia, December 30, 1937. 


The twenty-second regular meeting of the Texas Knights of Colum- 
bus Historical Association was held at Laredo, Texas, May 9, 1938. 
The Minutes published by the Commission give full details of the 
meeting. 


Reginald C. Reindorp’s translation, ‘‘The Founding of Missions 
at La Junta de los Rios’’, first published in Mid-America, XX, No. 2, 
has been reprinted as Vol. I, No. 1, April, 1938, of ‘‘Supplementary 
Studies of the Texas Catholic Historical Society’’. The original doc- 
ument by Juan Antonio de Trasvifia Retis is in the Archivo de San 
Francisco el Grande and was discovered by Dr. Carlos KE. Castafieda 
in the Biblioteca Nacional of Mexico. ‘Trasvifia accompanied the 
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Franciscan missionaries Fray Gregorio Osorio and Fray Juan An- 
tonio Garcia to the new missions and the expedition made by him in 
so doing has not been used by previous historians. 


Sister Blanche Marie McEniry presented in partial fulfilment of 
the requirements for the doctorate in the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica at Washington a thesis entitled American Catholics in the War 
with Mexico (Washington, 1937, pp. xi, 178). The study is divided 
into seven chapters together with a conclusion and six appendices. A 
bibliographical list occupies pp. 165-174. 


The Academia de la Historia de Cuba has published an interesting 
address by Dr. Diego Gonzalez y Gutiérrez, given before the Academy 
on January 27, 1938, entitled La Ensetianza Primaria en Cuba Re- 
publicano (Havana, Imprenta ‘‘El Siglo XX’’ A. Muiiz y Hno., 1938, 
pp. 55). 


The University of Puerto Rico Bulletin for December, 1937 (series 
VIII, No. 2) edited by Muna Lee de Muiioz Marin, is devoted to ‘‘ Art 
in Review: Reprints of material dealing with Art Exhibitions directed 
by Walt Dehner and Acquisitions in the University of Puerto Rico, 
1928-1938’’. The number is of interest. 


INDEX TO VOLUME XVIII 


Asap, Alonso: Activities, 467 n. 

Abolition: In Brazil (1888), 154. 

Abreu, Campanario Manoel: Book no- 
ticed, 564. 

Abreu, Gonzalo de (gov. of Tucuman): 
Inefficient, 478; murdered, 478. 

Academia de la Historia de Cuba: Activ- 
ities, 257; pubs. noticed, 600-1, 606. 

Academy of Fine Arts (Paris): Latour 
educated at, 222. 

Academy of Hisp. Amer. Hist.: Project 
for, 220-21. 

Accounts: Of South Sea Co., demanded, 
327. 

Acevedo, Leonardo José: Papal bulls 
requested for, 24. 

Acoma: Absorbs Span.-Mex. culture, 61. 

Actas de Cabildo (Mex.): Cited, 516. 

Actas del Congreso (Mex.): Cited, 167 n, 
169 n. 

Acts (The) and Resolutions of Puerto 
Rico: Cited, 229 n, 233 n. 

Aculhuacan: Cempoallan formerly trib- 
utary to, 69-70. 

Adair, John: Cited, 62 n. 

Adams, G. B.: Cited, 504 n, 505 n. 

Adams, John Quincy: Activities, 347, 
348, 352-53; his Pan Amer. pol., 352- 
53; favors U. 8S. participation in Pan 
Amer. Cong., 353; not supported by 
country, 359; his failure with respect 
to Pan Amer. Cong., 360; Clay’s in- 
fluence on, 351; Von Holst criticizes, 
357; cited, 347, 348. 

Aeroplanes: Signal for rev’n given by, 
297-98; proclamation dropped from, 
299; id., note, 304. 

Affonso Celso, Conde de: Activities, 565. 

Africa: Freedom of Span. possessions in, 
desired, 343; Eur. aggressions in, 491. 

Agassis, Louis: Activities, 161 n. 

Agave: Aztee word for, 73; has wide 
distribution, 73. 


Agents: Secret, 221; Latour acts as, for 
Spain, 224; substantiate his repts., 
227. 

Agriculture: Debt in U. 8S. to Spain, 49- 
55; Ind. learn from Span., 59, 468; 
Ind. practice, 471, 472, 473. 

Aguiar, José (Uru. hist.): Attends hist. 
cong. at B. A., 3. 

Aguilar, Gerédnimo: Acts as interpreter, 
551. 

Aguirre, Francisco de: His rule in Tueu- 
man, 477; characterized, 477-78; im- 
prisoned and released, 478. 

Aiton, Arthur Scott: Activities, 
thanked, 368 n; cited, 327 n. 

Alabama: Mex. cotton grown in, 53. 

Alaman, Lucas: Cited, 166 n, 173 n, 175, 
175 n, 177. 

Alaska: Brit. Amer. contention on bound- 
ary of, 486. 

Alba, Pedro: Cited, 166 n, 172 n. 

Alberdi, Juan Bautista: Formulates 
const ’n, 23; negotiations at Rome, 25; 
cited, 25 n. 

Albornoz, Rodrigo de (contador): App. 
lieut. by Cortés to govern New Spain, 
523. 

Alcorta, 
cited, 37. 

Alemfn Ruiz, Antonio: Aetivities, 579. 

Alembert, Jean le Rond d’: Influences 
Aranda, 450. 

Alessio Robles, Carmen: Activities, 604. 

Alexander VI (pope): Grants eccles. 
privileges to Span. crown, 16. 

Allen, Sen. Activities, 499; 
cited, 489 n, 491 n. 

Alliance: Anglo-Amer. desired, 489. 

Almagro, Diego de (Span. leader in 
Nicaragua): His exped. and route, 
466-67. . 

Almindez Cherinos, Pedro (veedor): 
App. lieut. by Cortés to govern New 
Spain, 523. 


220; 


Letters by and to, 


il INDEX 


Alsedo y Herrera, Dionisio: Cited, 399 n. 

Alva Ixtlilxochit], Fernando de: Cited, 
75. 

Alvarez, Col. (Argentinian) : 
Remains loyal to govt., 304, 309. 

Alvarez, Gen. Elias: Joins rev’n, 299, 
304; turns over command to Col. Al- 
varez, 304. 

Alvear, Morcelo T. (Pres. of Argen- 
tina): Advice rdg. Arg. agt. at Vatican, 
42; cited, 40 n, 41 n. 

Amautas (Peruvian teachers): Sent to 
Tucuman, 467-68. 

Amaya, Major: Joins Uriburu, 303. 

Ameca: Contreras visits, 367. 

America: Much of coast unoccupied, 
100; no. of Negroes imported into, re- 
quested, 339; 19 nations of, repre- 
sented at cong. at B. A., 2; study of 
backgrounds, recommended, 8; revi- 
sion of school texts in, considered, 13; 
metals taken to Eur. from, 54 n; 
yueca found in tropical, 74; how 
const’ns regarded in, 195; Spain 
complains of Brit. factors in, 330; 
memorial proposes restriction of Eur. 
powers in, 451; revolt of col. feared, 
454-55; Brit. pol. toward, 488; Eur. 
aggression not to be tolerated in, 491; 
objects to Eur. arbitration, 492. 

America, Hispanic: Eccles. development 
dissimilar to that of U. S., 15; State 
and Church clash in, 15; radio broad- 
casts on, 107; Ruy Barbosa’s place 
in, 154; pol. by, similar to Monroe 
Doctrine, suggested, 499; attitude to- 
ward U. §., 499 ff.; Red Cross progress 
in, 549-50; list of govt. pubs. rdg., 
127-41, 272-84, 437-43; recent contrib. 
to bibliog. of, 403-23; bibliog. notes 
rdg., 560-77. 

America, North: Spain introduces plants 
to, 53; dog only domestic animal in, 
59; first Rus. settlement in, 97 n; Rus. 
settlements in, 98; has no communica- 
tion with S. Amer., 352; disaffection 
in, not feared in Span. Amer., 448; 


Aranda’s attitude toward Eng. col. of, 
456-57. 

America, South: Competition in trade 
with, 342; trade possibilities in, 344; 
its com. lost to U. S., 350; has no 
community of interest with U. S., 352; 
Clay’s pol. toward, 359; press of, 
praises Cleveland, 499 n. 

America, Spanish: Recognizes Ferdinand 
VII, 15; Eng. plan invasion of, 95; 
splits into independent countries, 144; 
disaffection of Eng. col. not feared 
in, 448. 

American Bibliographical and Library 
Association: Resolutions passed at con- 
ference, 239-40. 

American Biographical Dictionary: Hist. 
cong. approves, 8. 

American Brazilian Association: 
ities, 158 n. 

American Friends of Spanish Demoe- 
racy: Activities, 259. 

American Historical Association: Rep- 
resented at hist. conf. at B. A., 2; 
papers at meeting, 143, 164; Hisp. 
Amer. conf. subsidiary to, 220; meet- 
ing (1834), 285, 

American Library Association: 
ities, 261. 

American Nation Series: Cited, 358 n. 

American Pacific Co.: Black denounces, 
184, 

American Political Science Association: 
Proceedings, cited, 163 n. 

Americans, Anglo: Wealth in animals, 
43; add little to cattle industry, 48-9; 
follow Span. methods of agric., 51; 
Ind. hostile to, 63; supply firearms to 
Ind., 226; fortified on Columbia River, 
186; driven from fort, 187, 189; in- 
vasion of Mex. by, feared, 226; desire 
free navigation of Mississippi, 455- 
56; Aranda fears, 457, 458; privileges 
granted to, 458. 

Americans, North: Ind. trade with, in 
Tex., 44 n. ' 


Activ- 


Activ- 
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Americas: Span. domination in, threat- 
ened, 454; biogra. activity in, increas- 
ing, 578. 

Ampajango, Tucuman: Petroglyphs found 
near, 470 n. 

Amunategui, Miguel Luis: Cited, 19 n. 

Amunategui Solar, Domingo: Attends 
hist. conf. at B. A., 3. 


Anéhuac: Provinces of, form repub. of 
Mex., 169. 
' Anarchy: In Mex., 172. 
Anchorena, (Arg. min.) : Makes 


concession to Papacy, 36. 

Andalgal4, Tucumén: Petroglyphs found 
near, 470 n. 

Anderson, (del. to Pan Amer. 
Cong.): Clay’s instructions to, 351-52. 

Andrade, Roberto: Book reviewed, 90-1. 

Andrea, Miguel de: Arg. nominates as 
abp., but he declines, 40; letters by, 
cited, 40 n, 41 n. 

Aneiros, Abp.: Activities, 34; letter by, 
cited, 30 n, 34 n. 

Angelis, Pedro de: Cited, 479 n. 

Angell, Hildegarde: Cited, 354 n. 

Anglo-American Relations, and Ven- 
ezuelan Boundary Dispute: Article on, 
486-506. 

Anglo-American Union: Pol., 496. 

Animals: Draught, Ind. learn use of, 
from Span., 59. 

Annual Rept. Gov. of Puerto Rico: 
Cited, 229, 229 n, 233 n, 234 n, 235 n. 

Annual Rept. of the Amer. Hist. Ass’n: 
Cited, 323 n. 

Antonelli, Cardinal: Activities, 
letters to, cited, 25 n, 27, 30. 
Antonio, Dom (bp. of Para): Pol. activ- 

ities, 149; cited, 155-56. 

Aparici, (off 1 in navy) : Copies 
Juan and Ulloa’s Rept., 508-9; letters 
to and by, cited, 508, 508 n. 

Apodaea, (Span. off’1): Letter 
by, cited, 224 n. 

Aportacién de los Colonizadores Espa- 
foles ... ; cited, 49 n. 


24-5; 


Appeals: 
365. 
Appointments: Made by Cortés, 523-25. 
Aranda, Conde de: Alleged mem’! by, 
given to Charles III, 445; leaves Paris, 
447; advocates rebellion in Ireland, 
448; Godoy, pol. enemy of, 449-50; 
his advice disregarded, 449; retires 

(1792), 450; returns to service of 
State, 450; opposes war with Fr., 450; 
punished, 450 n; fears U. S., 451; 
hopes to restrict U. S., 451; attitude 
toward Amer. Rev’n, 459; pol. policy, 
460; mem’l, genuine or forged, 445- 
60; suggested use of mem’l, 449-50; 
insufficient evidence rdg. alleged mem’I, 
446-47; possibility that it is genuine, 
450; mem’l explained, 451-52; char- 
acterized, 451-52, 459-60; letters to, 
and by, cited, 447 n, 452-53, 454, 455, 

455 n, 456, 457-58, 459, 459 n. 

Arauco: Reputed land near, 484. 

Araujo Castro, : Cited, 158 n. 

Arbitration: Nicaragua requests with 
Gt. Brit.,.487; Brit. refuse Ven. re- 
quest for, 488; how viewed in Amer., 
492; Olney demands, 494; desire for 
U. 8.-Brit., grows, 494-96; sought with 
Eng., 496 n; treaty of, betw. Gt. Brit. 
and U. 8., promoted, 501. 

Archives: Establ. of, in U. S., sanctioned 
by hist. cong., 8; U. S., 42, 238; 
Span., 103, 221 n, 224 n, 225 n, 226 n, 
227 n, 236, 237, 327 n, 334 n, 335 n, 
337 n, 339 n, 340 n, 364 n, 365 n, 
367 n, 398 n, 399 n, 400 n, 445, 
447 n, 514, 515, 516, 516 n; Mex., 183, 
185 n, 225 n, 226 n, 365 n, 368, 368 n, 
514, 523; Cuban, 226 n; Brit., 322 n, 
324 n, 325 n, 326 n, 327 n, 328 n, 
329 n, 330 n, 331 n, 332 n, 333 n, 
335 n, 336-n, 338 n, 339 n, 340 n, 
341 n. 

Archivo Historico PinoaSiies Mejicano: 
Cited, 19 n. 

Ardiles, Miguel de: Cited, 472. 


From Nueva Galicia to Mex., 


iv INDEX 


Argentina: Relations with Papacy, 1810- 
1927, 15-42; exercise of eccles. powers 
delicate question in, 17; eccles. claims 
in, 17-18; pope’s fatherhood of Church 
not desired in, 18; pope withholds rec- 
ognition of, 19; popes confer dignities 
on eccles. in, 19-20; claims the patron- 
age, 21; eccles. troubles in, 22-3, 32-5, 
40; becomes abpre. (1865), 26, 28; 
Escalada first abp. of, 22, 26; clergy 
suspended in, 22-3; feast days in, 
abolished, 25; Marini offends govt. of, 
26-7; desires concordat, 31; does not 
obtain it, 26, 31-2; suspends vicar, 32; 
govt. authorizes new dioceses in, 34, 
36-7; Church objects to educational 
legislation in, 35; representatives in 
Rome, 36, 38; papal gains in, 36; dis- 
appointed in not having cardinal, 38- 
9; friction betw. Church and State 
lessened, 39; abp. chosen for, 42. 
Assumes separatist attitude, 16; con- 
stituent cong. (1813), 17; chaos in, 
18-19; decrees in, 23, 27 n; Urquiza’s 
rise in, 23; relatively few constit’ns 
in, 23; const’n modified, 26; law of 
civil marriage adopted, 31; rise of 
secular ed’n in, 31-2; does not recog- 
nize canon law, 42; decision by Su- 
preme Ct., 42; Ital. emigrate to, 38; 
growth and development, 39. Rev’n 
of 1930, 285-321; almost bloodless, 285; 
réle of Pres. Irigoyen in, 287 ff.; rad- 
ical party in, disorganized, 288; cong. 
id., 288; all classes oppose Irigoyen, 
289-300; status of army and navy, 
289; disorders in, 291 ff.; min. of 
war resigns, 292; govt. blamed for 
bloodshed in, 293-95; revolt of army 
planned: in, 296-97; school of aviation, 
299; movement of revolutionists in, 
301 ff.; some officers remain loyal to 
govt., 303; soldiers join rev’n, 303; 
counter rev’n in, 307-8; navy favors, 
810-11; off’ls opposed by Uriburu, 
313; prov’l mil. govts. establ. in, 313; 
exchange rates rise, 318; new elections 


advised for, 319; rev’n one of people, 
319-21. Govt. sponsors hist. cong., 2; 
represented at hist. cong. at B. A., 2; 
too prominent at that cong., 9; evolu- 
tion of, 485; renews claim to Falk- 
lands, 499 n; purchases Foulcké Delbose 
coll., 107. 

Argentine Rural Society: Cattle show at, 
291. 

Argiiello, Luis (Span. off’1 at San Fran- 
cisco) : Correspondence important, 183; 
promises aid to Black, 185, 186; let- 
ters to Arrillaga, 185-87. 

Arinos de Mello Franco, Affonso: Book 
noticed, 573. 

Arizona: Cotton of, crossed with Mis- 
sissippi cotton, 53 n; importance of 
Span. claims in, 54; mining methods 
in, 58. 

Arizpe, Ramos: Activities, 178 n. 

Arkansas: Mex. cotton grown in, 53. 

Armendariz, Ramén C.: Data obtained 
from, 75. 

Armitage, John: Cited, 146 n. 

Arms: Latour suggests destruction of 
contraband, 225. 

Armstrong, Edward: Cited, 336 n. 


Army: Rev’ns depend on control of, 285. — 


Arrests: Of Brit. 
authorized, 493 n. 

Arrillaga, Josef Joaquin (Span. gov. of 
Calif.): Correspondence important, 
183; letters to and by, 185-89; copy 
of roy. order sent to, 190-91. 

Arthur, Stanley C.: Activities, 221 n, 
222 n, 223 n; cited, 222 n. 

Asia: Freedom of Span. poss. in, desired, 
343. 

Asiento (Assiento) Contract: Not ex- 
ecuted, 326; Span. charge Eng. viola- 
tion, 328; set term suggested, 333 n; 
Sp. resolves to suspend, 336, 338; non- 
paym’t of debts no reason for sus- 
pension, 339-40. 

Astoria: Black sails from, 183; Brit. 
naval attempts on, 183; voy. of ship 
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Clayton, John R.: Favors Panama mis- 
sion, 356. 

Clergy: Suspended in Arg., 22-3; Spain 
pays, in Puerto Rico, 228; discussed 
in Noticias Secretas, 509 n. 

Cleveland, Grover: Supports Olney, 494; 
his pol. supported, 494-95; effect of his 
message, 503 n; letters to, cited, 492 n, 
501 n. 

Cleveland Papers: Cited, 489 n, 492 n, 
501 n. 

Cleven, N. Andrew N.: Cited, 111. 
Clothing: Missionaries teach Ind. to 
make, 51 n; Ind. do not wear, 53 n. 
Coahuila (Mex.): Cattle barons in, 44; 
cattle region, 48 n; base for north- 
ward expansion, 48 n; joins junta, 

171; Arizpe represents, 174. 

Coatitlan (city): In picture chronicle, 
71-2. 

Conn (member of House): Opposes Pan- 
ama mission, 356, 

Cobo, Rev. Bernabé: Cited, 49 n, 50 n, 
52 n, 54 n. 

Cochineal: Home of, 74. 

Coffee: Regulation of, in Braz., 163 n. 

Col. de Doc. .. . Californias: Cited, 52 n. 

Col. de Doc. Inéd .. . Indias: Cited, 
59 n, 60 n, 103, 103 n, 104 n, 105 n, 
397 n, 398 n, 515 n-16 n. 

Colima: Lebrén de Quiiiones visits, 367. 

Colleges and Universities: In Arg. op- 
pose Irigoyen, 289. Various—Agricul- 
tural, of Texas, 555; American, 237; 
Buenos Aires, 291-92; California, 
75 n; Columbia, 2; Duke, 243; George 
Washington, 238, 579; Harvard, 2; 
Iilinois, 15 n, 20 n, 341, 445; Johns 
Hopkins, 250; London, 101; Michigan, 
329 n; Minnesota, 45 n; Missouri, 
237; Mount Holyoke, 461. n; North 
Carolina, 236; North Carolina State, 
235; Panama, 237; Pennsylvania, 14, 
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220, 237, 511; Princeton, 1; Puerto Commissions (for offices): Viceroy is- 


Rico, 238, 606; Stanford, 163; Swarth- 


sues, 367. 


more, 363; Texas, 44 n, 182; Univer- Committee on Latin American Relations: 


sity (London), 101; Virginia, 108. 


Activities, 260. 


See also Schools. Compostela: Lebrén de Quifiones at, 


Collet, Mr. (Brit. factor): Cruelty 


366; he is removed from, 367-68. 


charged against, 330. Comstock: Discovers lode, 58 n. 
Colman, Narciso R.: Book noticed, 577. Comstock Lode: Quicksilver process used 


Colombia: Represented at hist. cong., 2; 


in, 58. 


influences Braz., 146; reason for fail- Concessions: Spain unwilling to make 


ure of early independence efforts, 176; 
min. of, sponsors bibliog. conf., 238; 


further, 337; Canning desires for Gt. 
Brit., 355. 


invites U. 8. to Panama cong., 353- Concordat: Arg. desires, 31; betw. Spain 


54; Red Cross progress in, 549. 
Colén, Diego: Arrives in Indies, 102, 


and Rome, 228, 230; in Puerto Rico, 
grant privileges to Church, 229. 


103, 104 Confederation of the Equator: Launched 
; : 


Colorado: Location, 45; Span. and Mex. 
influence in, 45; cattle industry spreads 
into, 46; reasons for statehood, 46; 
Span. methods in, 47; how settled, 
48 n. 

Columbus, Christopher: Papers used by 
Casas, 393 n. 

Coman, K.: Cited, 51 n, 52 n. 

Commerce and Trade: Contraband betw. 
Santa Fe and U. S., 2 n; Ind. and 
Amer, in Texas, 44 n; Mex.-Ind., 61 n; 
value of horse to Ind. in, 64; Dutch 
fear for, of West Indies, 325; Pan 
Americanism favors, 342; fears lest 
Panama cong. decrease U. 8., 346; of 
S. Amer., lost to U. S., 350; Adams 
hopes for advantages from 8. Amer., 
353; Canning encourages Brit., 355; 


in Pernambuco, 146. 


Congreso General ... Argentina: Cited, 


23 n. 


Congress: Historical at B. A.—Rept. of 


2d International of Americanists, 2- 
14; analysis of program, 4-7; resolu- 
tions, 7-8; constructive criticism, 8-13; 
program not well balanced, 9-11; con- 
clusions, 14. Eighth International of 
hist., meets in Zurich, 106. Constitu- 
ent, in Braz., 145; dissolved, 146. 
Of Panama—New research on, 342-63; 
favorable for com., 342; first called 
by Bolivar, 353; fails to meet his 
hopes, 354; Canning’s part in, 355; 
discussion over U. S. mission to, 355- 
57; Amer. historians treat lightly, 
357-63 ; receives little attention in text- 
books, 360. Hist., at Bogot&, 558. 


dangers to Span., 451; benefits to oni, Emilio A.: Book reviewed, 213-14, 


Span., proposed, 451; Aranda tries to 
restrict Eng., 452; articles of Ind., 
473, 477; a reason for colonization of 
Tucumén, 478, 480; Span. restrict, 
480; clandestine, 480-81; contraband 
discussed in Noticias Secretas, 509 n. 

Commissioners: Settle Church case in 
Puerto Rico, 233-34; Span., write 
Newcastle, 327. 

Commissions: Provided by treaty, 326; 
Span.-Eng., disbanded, 327. 


Connor, R. D. W.: Activities, 236. 
Cooper, Rev. J. Astley: Cited, 488 n. 
Constitutions: Relatively few in Arg., 


23; Alberdi formulates, 23; of Arg., 
modified, 26. In Brazil—belief rdg., 
145; Brazilians acquainted with U. S., 
145; U. 8. does not influence rebels 
in Braz., 146; influenced by that of 
Colombia, 146; U. S. influences Braz., 
153, 156; Braz. rejected, 146; that of 
1824, 146; reforms advocated, 147; law 
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for amending, 148; amended, 149; 
three Braz., since 1891, 156; of 1891, 
promulgated, 156; of 1934, 157-59; of 
1937, 157-62; cited, 158 n. Span.—of 
1812, 165, 167, 170, 179; in force in 
Mex., 166; used as model by Mex., 
179. In Mex. (1814), 168; Rayén 
drafts, 165, 175; Morelos considers, 
for Mex., 165; of Apatzingan, 165, 
165 n; Mex. cong. drafts outline for, 
169; U. S., exercises little or no in- 
fluence on, 170, 179; Actos, a copy of 
U. 8., 176; U. 8. influences, 179, 182; 
defect of Mex. (1824), 180; of 1857, 
182; of 1917, 182. 

Contraband: Latour suggests destruction 
of, arms, 225. See also Commerce and 
Trade. 

Contreras (Judge at Compostela): Activ- 
ities, 367; brought to trial, 367; 
comm /’n granted to, 367 n. 

Conventions: Betw. Spain and Holy See, 
228; first, of Inter-Amer. Bibliog. and 
Lib’y Ass’n, 235-38; Geraldine signs, 
335; Keene authorized to sign new, 
336; he is willing to sign new, 337- 
38; he signs, 338; ratified, 338. 

Cook, Capt. James: Edgar with, 97 n. 

Copper: Ind. learn how to work, 59; 
Ind. work, 471. 

Cérdoba (Arg. prov.): Bp. for, re- 
quested, 25; vicar of, issues pastoral 
letter, 31; bp. of, granted expenses, 
39; election of 1930 in, 288. Incl. in 
early Tucum4n, 462; grass lands in, 
464; Ind. in, 468, 473, 474, 483; 
houses in, 473; reputed land near, 484. 

Cérdoba de Calchaqui (Tucuman): 
Towns on site of, 479. 

Cérdoba del Tucum4n (Arg.): Creation, 
462. See also Cérdoba. 

Corinto, Nicaragua: Brit. seize, 487, 493. 

Corn, Ind.: Raised in Texas, 44 n. 

Cornelis (Braz.): Pol. activities, 149. 

Correspondencia de los Cabildos en el 
Siglo XVI: Cited, 467 n, 472 n. 
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Corrientes (Arg. prov.): Bp. requested 
for, 24; erected into diocese, 39. 

Cortés, Hernén: Requests seeds or plants, 
49 n-50 n; Montezuma seizes Cem- 
poallan prior to his arrival, 69-70; 
draws up instructions, 515; pol. pre- 
served therein, 516; judges of resi- 
dencia of, 516 n; makes exped., to 
Honduras, 523; apptmts. by, 523; 
equine strategy of, 550-55. Does. by, 
514-25; first letter lost, 514; MSS. 
rdg., 515, 515 n-16 n; draws up docs., 
515; autos of, lost, 515; papers in his 
residencia, 516; ‘‘provisién’’ (text) 
issued by, 523-25; cited, 49 n, 50 n, 
552. F 

Cortés de Monroy, Martin (father of 
Hernan): Mem’, cited, 515 n. 

Corveito, Gov.: Irigoyen seeks shelter 
from, 312. 

Costa, Eduardo (Arg. min.): Activities, 
27, 29; letter and rept. by, cited, 27 n. 

Costa, Renato: Book noticed, 566. 

Costa Rego Monteiro, Jonathas da: Book 
noticed, 575. 

Costa Rica: Represented at hist. cong., 
2; yucea in, 74; word for yucca, 74. 
Cotton: Cultivated in Span. missions, 52; 
reintroduced into Calif., from Sonora, 
52 n; Mex. introduced into U. S., 53; 
grown at Tecoripa mission, 53 n; wool 

replaces among Ind., 60. 

Council, Span.: Eng. request referred to, 
324-25; of Indies, 364. 

Courant (undersec’y): Letter to, cited, 
339 n. 

Courts: Span. monarch has right to re- 
strict, 16. 

Covarrubias, Sr.: Cited, 176. 

Cowboys: Importance in cattle industry, 
46-7; mostly Mex., 46 n; Span. in- 
fluence on, 47 n; teach Ind., 63 n. 

Cows: N. Amer. bring few milch, to 
Texas, 43. 

Cox, Isaac Joslin: Activities, 220, 226; 

note rdg., 402; book review, 527-29; 

cited, 351 n. 
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Coxe, William: Muriel translates book 
by, 446; cited, 97 n, 446 n, 459 n. 

Crabités, Pierre: Book reviewed, 211-12. 

Crawkes, J. Beresford: Cited, 286 n, 
292 n, 293 n, 295 n, 296 n, 301 n, 
312 n, 313 n, 318 n. 

Cremieux, Benjamin: Cited, 320. 

Cuba. See Islands. 

Cuevas, Mariano: Activities, 515; cited, 
515 n. 

Cullom, Senator: Cited, 488 n, 503 n. 

Cullum, George W.: Cited, 221, 221 n, 
222, 222 n, 227 n. 

Cunha, Euclydes da: Book noticed, 575; 
cited, 153 n. 

Curt Lange, Francisco: Book noticed, 
601. 

Curtis, R. L.: Cited, 504 n. 

Cuyo (Chil. prov.): Its extent (1776), 
462. 

Cuzco, Ecuador: César’s exped. in, 465. 


Dats, £. E.: Cited, 43 n, 45 n. 

Dana, : Letter to, cited, 502 n. 

Darby, Delphine Fitz: Book noticed, 252- 
53. 

Dartmouth, Earl: 
95 n. 

Davenport, Frances Gardiner: Book re- 
viewed, 77-8. 

Davis, —————: Cited, 350 n. 

Davis, Senator: Cited, 503 n. 

Dawkins, Edward J. (Brit. agt. at Pan 
Amer. Cong.): Instructions to, 354-55; 
activities, 355. 

Dealey, James Q.: Cited, 179, 179 n. 

Debts: Spain demands paym’t of, 330, 
339; Span.-Eng., 334; penalty for fail- 
ure to pay, 337; non-paym’t, no rea- 
son for suspension of Asiento Con- 
tract, 339-40; Brit. view of Span., 341. 

D’Ega, Raul: Activities, 241-42, 578, 
579; bibliog. articles, 426-32. 

Delafaye, : Letters to and by, 
cited, 322 n, 325 n, 327 n, 331 n. 

Delgadillo, Licentiate: Takes residencia 
of Cortés, 516 n. 


Doc. addressed to, 


INDEX 


Dellepiane, General: Resigns ministry, 
292; letter, cited, 292. 

Denhardt, Robert Moorman: 
note, 550-55; cited, 553 n. 

Dennis, Mr. (Brit. factor): Recall asked 
by Span., 330. 

Deserters: From Brit. ship, to be re- 
turned by Span., 190. 

Deserts: In Tucum4n region, 463, 464. 

Diaz, Porfirio: Dominates Mex., 182; 
message, cited, 499. 

Diaz de la Calle, Juan: Discovers method 
of ore reduction, 58 n. 

Diaz del Castillo, Bernal: Preserves sub- 
stance of early letters, 514, 515 n; 
cited, 69, 75, 550 n, 551 n, 553, 554, 
554 n. 

Diccionario Enciclopédico: Cited, 446 n. 

Dicey, A. V.: Cited, 505 n. 

Dick, A.: Cited, 46, 46 n. 

Dickerson (member of house): Opposes 
Panama mission, 356. 

Dictators: Vargas becomes, 158. 

Dictionary of National Biography: Cited, 
95 n. 

Diego, José de: App. comm’r for Puerto 
Rico in Church case, 233. 

Diez Periodistas Portefios: Cited, 287 n, 
288 n, 304 n, 320 n, 321 n. 

Dios Cafiedo, Juan de: Member of Mex. 
Cong. (1823), 174. 

Diseases: Span. fever in cattle, 45 n. 

Divers (pearl): Casas secures regula- 
tions for, 395 n, 396 n. 

Dobie, J. Frank: Activities, 258. 

Documentos Inéd. . .. de Amér. y 
Oceania: Cited, 366 n, 392 n, 397 n, 
398 n. 

Documentos Inéd. . . . de 
Cited, 365 n, 366 n. 

Documentos Diplomdticos Mezx.: Cited, 
45 n. 

Documentos para la Historia Argentina: 
Cited, 480 n. 

Documentos para la Historia de Méjico: 
Cited, 53 n. 


Extended 


Ultramar: 


INDEX 


Documents: Pub. in this vol., 183-91, 
507-13. 

Dogs: Only domestic animals in N. 
Amer., 59; Ind. use of, 63 n. 

Dominguez, Maria Alicia: Book noticed, 
111. 

Dominican Republic: Represented at hist. 
cong., 2; min. of, honorary sponsor of 
bibliog. conf., 238; Red Cross progress 
in, 549, 

Dominicans (members of rel. order): 
Own property in Puerto Rico, 228; 
said to hold property independently of 
Church, 231. 

Doniol, Henri: Cited, 448 n, 452 n, 456 n. 

Donoso, Ricardo: Attends hist. cong., 3. 

Doria, Gino: Book noticed, 565. 

Dubuque, Julien (Ind. trader): 
transfer title to lands to, 57 n. 


Ind. 


Duels: Clay challenges Randolph to, 
342, 351. 

Dungern, Adolph von: Book noticed, 
250. 


Dutch: Engage in smuggling, 481. 

Duties: On Negroes demanded by Spain, 
326; rate of, on Negroes, 328-29, 331, 
337; how paid, 328-29. 


Earruquakes: Effects 176 n, 464 n. 

Eaton (member of house): Opposes 
Panama mission, 356. 

Echagiie, Milciades: Ordered to establ. 
new diocese, 34. 
Echevarri, General: 

166. 

Eeuador: Represented at hist. cong., 2; 
min. of, honorary sponsor of bibliog. 
conf., 238; bibliog. activities, 579. 

Edgar, Thomas: With Cook, 97 n. 

Edwards (member of House): Favors 
Panama mission, 356. 

Effler, Louis R.: Book noticed, 255. 

Elections: For Braz. prov’! assemblies, 
149-50; for cong., decreed in Mex., 
169. 

El Palomar, Arg.: Army air port base 
at. 297; revolutionists sent to garrison 


Betrays Iturbide, 
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of, 299; air corps joins rev’n, 299; 
troops from, sent to B. A., 301. 

El Redactor de la Asamblea (1913): 
Cited, 17 n. 

El Salvador (Cent. Amer.): Represented 
at hist. cong., 2; min. of, honorary 
sponsor of bibliog. conf., 238. 

Encomenderos: Bro’t to justice, 367. 

Encomiendas: Illegal, annulled, 367. 

England: Rosas flees to, 23; Oswald 
peace com’r for, 95; many plans 
against Span. made in, 95; desires 
Russia as ally, 96, 99; alliance sug- 
gested, 98; attitude of Russia toward, 
98; Oswald sends doc. to, 99; Braz. 
state compared to rotten boroughs of, 
161; Span. pol. and attitude toward, 
183, 338; Astoria seized for, 184; re- 
lations with Spain, 322 ff.; South Sea 
Co. memorializes, 338-39; result of 
adjustment of disputes with Spain, 
341; Montijo will not return to, 332; 
Parliament, 332; convention sent to, 
and ratified, 338; monopolization by, 
of Panama cong., feared, 346; Bolivar 
favors, 353. See also English; and 
Great Britain. 

English: Adopt Span. herds and methods, 
48; inherit Span. livestock, 48; activ- 
ities against Hisp. Amer., 96; Span. 
kidnap, 324; support Dutch protest, 
325; New Granada sends emissaries to, 
448; Aranda’s proposal concerning, 
448; war over col. of, 451; memorial 
hostile to, 451; Aranda’s attitude to- 
ward, 452; loses Amer. sailors, 452; 
N. Amer. aid against, offered Span., 
455-56; Fr. attitude toward, 456; ac- 
quire Fla., 457; Span. attitude toward, 
459; engage in smuggling, 481; Can- 
ada draws closer to, 486; fears Ger., 
489; demand indemnity from Ven., 
494 n; Anglo-Amer. attitude, 494 n, 
495 n, 496 n, 500 n; Ger. attitude to- 
ward, 501 n. 

Enseifiada, Marqués de la: 
Ulloa rept. made to, 509. 


Juan and 
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Entre Rios (Arg. prov.): Bp. requested 
for, 24; election of 1930 in, 288; gov. 
retained in, 313. 

Escalada&, Mariano: App. auxiliar bp. of 
Arg., 22; first bp. of Arg., 26, 28; 
death, 30. 

Eschewege, Baron von: 
563. 

Espigares Moreno, J. M.: Cited, 287 n, 
319 n. 

Espinosa, Sefior: Cited, 176. 

Espinosa, Mariano Antonio (bp. of La 
Plata): Nominated bp. of Arg., 37; 
requests expense money, 39; death 
(1823), 40. 

Espiritu Santo: 
apptmts. in, 523 

Esquivel, Héctor D.: Cited, 22 n. 

Estrada, Alonso de (tesorero): App. 
lieut. by Cortés, 523; quarrels with 
Albornoz, 523; .removed, 523. 

Estrada, Genaro: Activities, 
bibliog. rdg., 243-48, 424-25. 

Ettinger, Amos A.: Cited, 323 n. 

Europe: Capital from, invested in cattle 
industry, 48; how contributions re- 
garded in, 145; few Span. demands 
referred to, 327. 

Excommunications: Span. king may 
limit, 16. 

Exiles: Santa Anna, 181; Span., 449. 

Expeditions: Ind. organize horsestealing, 
61, 64; Eng. said to plan, 97; length 
of Ocampo’s, 102; U. 8. into Mex., 
226; of Oésar, into Tucumdn, 465-66; 
Span. in Tucum4n, 474-76. 

Eyles, Sir John: Keene repts. to, 324. 


Book noticed, 


Cortés makes new 


243-44; 


Fass, Pedro: Book reviewed, 205-7. 
Family Compact: Involves Spain in war, 
456 


Fandino, ————-: Suspected of cutting 
off Jenkins’ ear, 324, 

Farrapos: Rev’n, 150-51. 

Federalism: In Brazil, 143-63; origins 
of, in Mex., 164-82. 
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Feite, Serafim, S. J.: Writings noticed, 
568-69, 

Fern4ndez, Justino: Book noticed, 434. 

Fernfndez de Oviedo, Gonzalo: Cited, 
102, 102 n, 103. 

Ferrara, Orestes: Book reviewed, 219. 

Ferreiro, Felipe: Attends Hisp. Amer. 
cong., 3; presents paper there, 12. 

Ferrer del Rio, Antonio: Criticism by, 
447; apparent agreement with, 449; 
cited, 447, 447 n, 448, 448 n, 454 n. 

Ferry, Jules: Cited, 152 n. 

Figuerera, Manuel V.: Activities, 256. 

Figueiredo, Fidelino de: Book noticed, 
600. 

Findley (member of house): 
Panama mission, 356. 

Fisher, Lillian Estelle: Rept. by, 220-21. 

Fitzgibbon, Russell H.: Book reviewed, 
81-3; book noticed, 433. 

Fleitas, Juan B. (Arg. min.): People 
refuse to hear, 291. 

Fleiuss, Max: Attends Hisp. Amer. 
cong., 3; book noticed, 256. 

Florida: Span. cattle in, 49; Span. leave, 
50; Span. influence agric. of, 52, 65; 
U. 8. desires, 458. 

Floridablanca, Conde de: Letters by and 


Opposes 


to, cited, 447 n, 454 n, 455, 455 n, 


458, 459, 459 n. 

Floridas: U. 8S. desires, 451, 455. 

Fondo de Cultura Econémica: Pubs. of, 
555. 

Ford, J. D. M.: Literary activities, 236. 

Fowls: Span. transfer to Amer., 59. 

Franga, Geminiano de: Book noticed, 
563. 

France: Gémez reaches, 18; becomes re- 
actionary, 18; Rosas goes to, 23; 
adopts civil marriage law, 31; trend 
toward secular schools in, 31; Balcarce 
Arg. min. to, 33; relations with Eng., 
ete., 99, 451, 456; has terr. designs, 


99; Mex. contrasted with, 179; Latour — 
probably native of, 221; Arg. rev’n — 


compared to that of, 320-21; Aranda 


leaves, 447; he opposes war with, | 
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450; involves Spain, 451; Aranda at- 
tached to, 452; natural ally of Spain, 
456; Canada should belong to, 457; 
cedes Canada, 458; Louis XVI executed 
in, 459; Red Cross in, 550. 

Franklin, Benjamin: Oswald confers with, 
98; offers aid to Spain, 455; cited, 98. 

French: Ind. hostile to, 62-3; Mex. 
cherishes ideals of, 67-8; intervene in 


Mex., 152; Aranda influenced by, 
450; engage in contraband trade, 
480-81. 


Frenguelli, Joaquin: Book noticed, 255. 

Fresco, Manuel A., Jr.: Revolutionists 
assemble at home of, 298. 

Freyre, Felisbello: Activities, 161 n. 

Freyre, Gilberto: Activities, 567; writ- 
ings noticed, 569, 600. 

Fuerte Quemado, Tucum4n: Described, 
469 n-70 n. 

Furlong Cardiff, Guillermo, 8. J.: Activ- 
ities, 256. 


Gapamgs, Luis: Cox translates and 
edits book by, 236; activities, 400; 
book noticed, 402. 

Gallardo, —————: 
cited, 40 n, 41 n. 

Gandia, Enrique de: 
book noticed, 561. 

Garcia, Alejo: With Solis, 465. 

Garcia-Azevedo Castro, Aario: Book re- 
viewed, 376-77. 

Garcilaso de la Vega: Cited, 467. 

Gardiner, A. G.: Cited, 487 n, 493 n. 

Gayangos, Pascual de: Cited, 552 n. 

Geiger, Maynard, O. F. M.: Book re- 
views, 78-9, 88-9, 381-82; activities, 
108. 

-Geraldino, Tom4s (Span. off’l1): App. 
director of South Sea Co., 325; salary 
and perquisites, 325 n; presents mem’1 
to Co., 329; committee app. to meet 

- with, 329-30; app. envoy to Eng., 332- 
33; activities, 334-35; Newcastle nego- 
tiates with, 334; exceeds instructions, 
336; copies of convention sent to, 338; 


Letters to and by, 


Activities, 256; 


Xvil 
notification rdg. debt given to, 341; 
letters to and by, cited, 334 n, 335 n, 
339, 339 n, 340 n, 341 n. 

Germain, Lord George: Exped. proposed 
to, 96 n. 

Germans: Books relating to Brazil writ- 
ten by, 249-50. 

Germany: Represented at Hisp. Amer. 
cong., 2-3; rev’n in (1848), 285; Arg. 
rev’n compared to that of, 320-21; 
power increases, 489; effect on Kruger 
of telegram from, 500; desires alliance 
with Eng., 500; dictation by, resented, 
500, 501; racial struggle with, foretold, 
500, 501. 

Giacalone, 
91-2. 

Gibbon, Thomas: Cited, 324, 324 n. 

Gibraltar: Eng. will probably hold, 100. 

Gil Borges, Emilio: Activities, 238. 

Godkin, HE. L.: Cited, 504 n. 

Godoy, Manuel de: Hostile to Aranda, 
449; suspected of forgery, 449, 450 n; 
activities, 449-50. 

Gémez Farias, Valentin (Arg. off’l): 
Reaches France, 18; federalist, 174. 
Gonz4lez,, Elpidio: Controls Irigoyen, 

288. 

Gonz4lez, Joaquin V.: Letter to, cited, 
38 nC 

Gonzalez, Manuel Pedro: Books noticed, 

260. 


Benedetto: Book reviewed, 


Gonz4lez Davila) —————: Cited, 116, 
116 n. 
Graham, R. B. Cunninghame: Cited, 


467 n, 476 n, 552. 

Granville, Lord: Cited, 492 n, 

Gray, L. C.: Cited, 48 n, 50 n, 52 n, 53 n. 

Great Britain: Retains hold on Canada, 
486; reasserts authority over Mosquito 
Coast, 487; demands indemnity of 
Nicaragua, 487; charged with violation 
of Monroe Doctrine, 487; aggression 
by, 488; relations with U. S. in dan- 
ger, 493; relations with Canada, 497, 
498; promotes settlement of Venezuela 
question, 498; isolated, 501. See also 
British; England; and English. 


xVlii 
Green, Fletcher M.: Book review, 539-41. 


Greene, Laurence: Book reviewed, 541-42. 


Greenhow, Robert: Cited, 184 n. 

Gregg, Robert D.: Book reviewed, 215-16. 

Griffin, Charles Carroll: Book reviewed, 
79-80. 

Griffin, Grace Gardner: 
251. 

Grimaldi, Jerénimo (Span. off’l): Activ- 
ities, 448, 452-53; letters to, cited, 454- 
55, 457. 

Gropp, Arthur E.: Bibliog. list by, 114-26. 

Grothe, Hugo: Book noticed, 249. 

Groussac, Pablo: Cited, 461 n, 462 n, 
464 n, 468 n, 474 n, 479 n, 481 n. 

Guadalajara, Mex.: Renamed Jalisco, 
172; separatist trend in, 172; Lebrén 
at, 366. 

Guadalajara, M. B.: Cited, 63 n. 
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towns on site of, 479. 

Maeztu, Sra. Maria de: Represents Co- 
lumbia Univ. at B. A., 2. 

Magalhées, Agamemnon: Book noticed, 
567-68. 

Magalhaes, Basilio de: Book noticed, 570. 

Magellan, Straits of: Reputed land ex- 
tends to, 484. 

Maguey: Paper made from, 66. 

Mahan, A. T.: Influence of his book, 
489, 489 n. ) 

Maize: Not mentioned in picture chron- 
icle, 75; production in four Mex. 
states, 75; perhaps not subject to trib., 
75; Ind. use as food, 471, 473. 

MAlaga, Spain: Products introduced into 
Calif. from, 51. 

Mamoré, Barfo de: Activities, 152 n. 

Manchester, Alan R.: Book review, 
374-76. 


Francis A.: Cited, 395 n, 


Opposes 
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Manifesto: Issued against Pres. Iri- 
goyen, 292. 

Manila, P. I.: Brit. ship ordered to, 186. 

Mann, Wilhelm: Book reviewed, 527-29. 

Manning, William R.: Book review, 76-7. 

Manoa Co.: Ven. land grant to, 493. 

Manoel, Padre Joao: Action causes scan- 
dal, 155; activities, 155 n. 

Marchant, Alexander: Biblog. by, 249-50. 

Marigny, Bernard: Error by, 222; cited, 
222 n. 

Marini, Marino: Offends Arg. govt., 26-7; 
granted exequatur by Parana govt., 
27; instructions to, 27; delays depar- 
ture, 27; leaves Arg. (1864), 27-8; 
letter to, cited, 27 n. 

Mariposa: Mine in Sierra Nevada, 58. 

Marks (member of House): Favors Pan- 
ama mission, 356. 

Marriage: Trouble over civil, in Arg., 
30-1. 

Martin, Laurence: Activities, 604. 

Martin, Perey Alvin: Represents U. 8. 
at hist. conf., 2, 3; advises on Whita- 
ker’s rept., 5 n; article, 143-63; un- 
able to attend conf., 220; book reviews, 
376-77; note rdg., 401; bibliog. notes 
by, 560-77; cited, 151 n, 155 n, 350 n. 

Martin, Thomas P.: Activities, 236. 

Martinez, Enrique (vice pres. of Arg.) : 
Pres. delegates powers to, 295; issues 
decree, 295; orders govt. troops not to 
fire, 308; asks Uriburu to interview, 
308; tries to commit suicide, 310; re- 
signs, 310; telegram to, 301. 

Martinez de la Marcha, 
(judge): Activities, 367. 

Martins dos Santos, Francisco: 
noticed, 573. 

Martyrs: First of rev’n, 299. 

Maryland: Early agric. in, 50. 

Massachusetts Hist. Soc.: Represented at 
hist. conf., 2. 

-Mass6n, Colonel: Leaves for B. A., 305; 
joins rev’n, 305. 

Mastai Ferreti, Juan: Accompanies Muzi, 
21; becomes Pope Pius IX, 21. 


Book 
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Matera, Luis: Becomes apostolic del. to 
Arg., 31; activities, 32. 

Mateos, Juan A.: Cited, 165, 165 n. 

Matlalcihuatzin (daughter of Monte- 
zuma): Marries Ixtlilxochitl, 67. 

Mats: Woven from yucca, 71. 

Mattos, Annibal: Book noticed, 571, 574. 

Maura, Hastimphilo: Book noticed, 567. 

Mead, Capt. (Brit.): Span. charges 
against, 328. 

Means, Philip Ainsworth: Activities, 236; 
Opinion, cited, 508 n. 

Mecham, J. Lloyd: Article, 164-82; ac- 
tivities, 220; thanked, 386 n; cited, 
15 n, 17 n, 21 n. 

Medina, Bartolomé de: Discovers process 
for extracting silver, 57-8. 

Medina, Gen. Francisco P.: App. min. of 
war, 313. j 

Medrano, Mariano: App. to eccles. posi- 
tion by Muzi, 21 n; Arg. ignores 
apptmt., 21. 

Mejia, Abigail: Book noticed, 579. 

Mello Laitéo, C. de: Book noticed, 574. 

Memoria .. . Cultos Cited, 27 n, 28 n, 
29 n, 31 n, 32 n, 34 n. 

Memoria de Relaciones Eaxtertores: Cited, 
30 n, 32 n, 37 n, 38 n, 39 n, 40 n. 

Memorials: Geraldino delivers, 328-29; 
complain of Brit. factors, 330; Keene 
presents, 330-31; South Sea Co. does 
not answer Span., 337. 

Meneos Franco, Agustin: Book noticed, 
579. 

Méndez Pereira, Octavio: Book reviewed, 
217. 

Mendieta, Salvador: Book noticed, 577. 

Mendoza (Arg. prov.): Incl. in early 
Tucum4n, 462; Almagro prob. reaches, 
466-67. 

Mercado de Pefialosa, Pedro de (gov. of 
Tucumén): Obscure, 478. 

Mercedes, Arg.: Students in, join rev’n, 
305; garrison at, 305. 

Merchants: Oswald a, 95; could outfit 
transports, 100; Brit., warned, 324; 
Port., in Santiago del Estero, 480. 
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Merz, Carlos: Activities, 602. 

Mestizos: Mex., gain control of federal- 
ist party, 181; help swell pop., 477. 
Metals: Taken to Eur. from Amer., 54 n; 

Ind. learn use of, 59; Ind. work, 471. 

Metepec (city): Meaning, 70; described, 
70-71. 

Mexicans: Cowboys are mostly, 45 n; 
Comanches trade with, 61 n; had many 
kinds of agaves, 73; ill prepared for 
fed. govt., 164; few understand fed. 
character of U. S., 168. 

Mexico (city and country): Texas, prov. 
of, 43; land grants in Texas, 44; 
would gain if settle Texas rightly, 
44 n; how composed, 169; contrasted 
with France, 179; boundaries should be 
defined, 226; Tezcucans aid conquest, 
67; feudal life in ancient, 67; food, 
70; plants as shown by picture chron- 
icle, 73; lack of equality in, 179; rise 
of Mestizo in, 181-82. Govt., ete.—Prin- 
ciples gov., 182; col. forms, etc., 364, 


recalled to, 173; cong. dissolved 
(1842), 181; war with U. S., 181; wars 
of reform, 182; Fr. intervene in, 182; 
fears U. S. invasion, 226; invites U. 8. 
to Panama cong., 353; Anglo-Amer. 
advance toward, predicted, 455. Eco- 
nomic conditions—Cattle barons pro- 
tected in, 47; cotton of, superior, 53; 
cotton from, introduced into U. 8., 53; 
origin of new varieties of cotton of, 
53 n. Mise—Eng. and Rus. attack on, 
advocated, 95-8; represented at hist. 
conf., 2; literary, output increases, 
165; free discussion in, 165-66; U. S. 
criticizes unjustly, 180-81; Black’s 
rept. sent via. 185; Latour’s repts. on 
internal prov. of, 225-26; sent, to vice- 
roy, 227; better defense needed in, 
227; ambas. honorary sponsor of 
bibliog. conf., 238; hist. books on, 254; 
archives, 514; men with Cortés, from, 
523; institutions in, 557-58; bibliog. 
activities, 578-79; bibliog. in 1936, 
580-99. 


365, 366, 367; declared fed. republic, Mier, Rev. Servando: Belongs to Cen- 


169; centralistic, 170, 176-77, 181, 182; 
federalist tendencies, 174; origins of 
federalism, 164-82; adopts federalism, 
175; federalism reestabl. in, 182; yy 
prov’l govt. planned, 169-70; rdéle of 
prov. in, 170-71, 175; fed. control over 
states, 182; plural exec., 168-69; 
bicameral legislature planned, 169; 


tralist party, 168; member of cong., 
171; speech pub. in Aguila, 177 n; 
cited, 176-77, 177 n, 178. 

ilitary Acad. (Arg.): Revolutionists 
visit, 300; cadets from, sent to B. A., 
301. 


Miller, Max: Book noticed, 113. 


cong., 167, 168, 169, 172-73, 174-75, Mills, David: Cited, 498 n. 
181; pol. parties, 167, 168; influence Mineral Concessions: Texas fund from, 


of U. 8. in govt. and const’ns, 164, 


56. 


165, 176, 179, 182; U. S. const’n un- Minas Geraes (Braz. state): Tiradentes 


suited for, 176; defect of const’n of 
1824, 180; Fr., ideals of, admin. in, 


conspiracy in, 144; Dom Pedro I vis- 
its, 147; const’n of 1937 restricts, 160. 


167-68; monarchy desired by some, Miners: Land leased to, 57 n; use Span. 


168; various plans formulated for, 


nomenclature, 57 n. 


164-65, 166-67, 168-69, 171, 173; how Mines and mining: Cattle industry more 


local states created, 180; elections, 166, 
169, 173-74; new kingdom for urged, 
451; Span. should hold, 454. Events in 
hist—Independence declared, 166; dis- 
pute with Church, 15; negotiates with 
Papacy, 19; Ind. raid, 64; Santa Anna 


lucrative than, 46; Span. laws, ete., 
55-9; Texas retains Span. laws, 56-7; 
Span. grants interfere with, 57; old 
mines worked by new process, 58; 
mines use mule power, 58 n; Span. in- 
fluence in, 65; lead and copper, 57. 
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Mining Camps: Span. system employed 
in, 57 n. 

Misién de la Purisima Concepcién de 
Caborca (upper Pimeria): Cotton not 
grown in, 53 n. 

Misién de San Miguel: 
from, 188. 

Missions and missionaries: Span. among 
Ind., 50-1; cotton cultivated in, 52; 
Ind. taught in, 51 n, 59-60; colonize in 
Span. Amer., 448. 

Mississippi: Mex. cotton grown in, 53. 

Missouri: Quarantines cattle, 45; its 
mule industry derived from Spain, 49; 
ownership of mineral lands in, 57. 

Mitré, Bartolomé: Hist. cong. sanctions 
pub. of correspondence, 7; his govt. 
offended by Marini, 27; not in accord 
with papal bulls, 28-9. 

Moacyr, Primitivo: Book noticed, 570. 

Mob: Protests against Irigoyen, 293. 

Moesbach, Ernesto Wilhelm de: Book re- 
viewed, 93. 

Moeschlin, Felix: Book noticed, 250. 

Molina y Alsogaray, Lt. Col.: Aide to 
Uriburu, 300; joins rev’n, 303. 

Monroe, James: Latour’s relations with, 
224. 

Monroe Doctrine: Adams’s part in, 352; 
cong. discusses, 355, 357; connected 
with Panama cong., 359; S. A. concep- 
tion of, 360; Brit. charged with viola- 
tion of, 487; application suggested, 
487 n; considered in Brit.-U. S. pol., 
489-90; Ven. affords chance to invoke, 
491; defined, 491 n; republican atti- 
tude toward, 490-91; Brit. attitude 
toward, 493-94, 499 n, 501; Olney’s 
application of, 494-95; U. 8S. has right 
to invoke, 498 n; applied to Ven. boun- 
dary question, 499; not subject to ar- 
bitration, 503; no definition of in- 
fringement made, 503. 

Monroy, Capt.: Exped. by, 467. 

Montana: Range industry spreads to, 45; 
how settled, 48 n. 

Monteiro de Barros Lins, Ivan: Book 
noticed, 563. 
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Montemayor y Cérdova de Cuenca, Juan 
Francisco de: Cited, 47 n. 

Monterey (Monterrey), Mex.: Mission 
near, 51 n; junta formed in, 171; 
Brit. ships at, 186, 188, 189; Black ex- 
pects gov. to forward letter, 188. 

Montevideo, Uruguay: Maize in, 21. 

Montezuma I: His daughter, 67; seizes 
Cempoallan, 69-70; maize paid to, as 
trib., 75. 

Montiel y Duarte, Isidro Antonio: Cited, 
170 n. 

Montijo (Span. min.): Hostile to South 
Sea Co., 331-32; leaves London, 332; 
app. pres. of council of Indies, 332. 

Montmorin (Fr. min.): Presents Aran- 
da’s correspondence to Charles III, 
448, 

Montoro, Rafael: Book noticed, 604. 

Monuments: Erection of, sanctioned by 
hist. cong., 8. 


Moraes, Evaristo de: Book noticed, 
566-67. 

Morales, Juan Bautista: Member of Mex. 
cong., 174. 


Morant, Rafael: Possibly owns original 
of Aranda mem’I, 446; letters to and 
by, cited, 445-46, 

Morelos, José Maria: Considers const’n 
for Mex., 165. 

Morla, Francisco: Activities, 553. 


Morley, : Letter by, cited, 493 n. 

Morén, Arg.: Nat’l legislature assembles 
at, 298. 

Morones: Activities, 367-68. 

Morphy, Letter by, cited, 
224 n. 


Moses, Bernard: Cited, 448 n. 

Mosk, Sanford A.: Extended note, 392- 
400; cited, 399 n. 

Mosquito Coast: Gt. 
toward, 487. 

Mossé, B.:; Cited, 152 n. 

Mountains: Andes, 462, 463, 464, 465, 
475; Sierra Nevada, 58; Tepotzlan, 
73. 

Mowat, Robert B.; Cited, 498 n, 502 n. 


Brit.’s attitude 
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Mules: Imported from New Mexico into 
Missouri, 49; Ind. trade, 64. 

Munitions: Federalists chief traders in, 
226. 

Mujioz Honorio, O. P.: Book noticed, 601. 

Munro, Dana G.: Elected to Ed’l board, 
1; book review, 194-96; activities, 220. 

Muriel, Andres: Translates Coxe’s book, 
446; cited, 449, 450 n, 453 n. 

Museums: Establ. of, sanctioned, by 
hist. cong., 8. 

Mustangs: Derivation, 43 n. 

Muzi, Juan: Sent as apostolic vicar to 
Chile, 20; activities in B. A., 21; 
Medrano ignores apptmt., 21-2. 


Nasvco, Carolina: Cited, 154 n, 
156 n. 

Nabuco, Joaquim: Pol. activities, 154; 
objects to program of Ouro Preto, 155; 
cited, 148 n, 154. 

Napp, Ricardo: Cited, 464 n. 

Naranjo Martinez, Enrique: Activities, 
558. 

Narvéez, P&nfilo: Cortés’s strategy 
against, 554-55, 

Navarro, José Gabriel: 
cong., 3. 

Negroes: Duties on, cause friction betw. 
Span. and Eng., 326, 328, 329; how 
duty on, paid, 328-29; amt. of duty, 
328-29, 337; importation threatened, 
329; Spain asks as to no. imported, 
339; Spain demands continuation of 
importation, 340; Eng. factor beats, 
330. 

Nelson, Horatio: Nicaragua exped. in- 
jurious to, 96 n. 

Nelson, Jean Thomas: Book reviewed, 
381-82; cited, 329 n. 

Neuquén Territory (Arg.): Troops in, 
302. 

Nevada: Patio process employed in, 58. 

Nevins, Allan: Cited, 502 n. 

Newcastle, Duke (Eng. statesman): Ne- 
gotiations and activities, 324; denies 
Span. charges, 328; sends instructions 


Attends hist. 


INDEX 


to Keene, 329, 340; demands return of 
Brit. ship, 330; South Sea Co. appeals 
to, 333; Geraldino replies to, 335; rec- 
ommendations, 336; letters to and by, 
cited, 326 n, 327, 328 n, 329 n, 331 n, 
332 n, 333 n, 334 n, 335 n, 336 n, 338 n, 
339-40, 340 n, 341 n. 

Newcomb, Rexford: Book noticed, 601-2. 

Newfoundland: Fiscal system controlled 
by Brit. govt., 161. 

New Galicia. See Nueva Galicia. 

New Granada: Comuneros of, influence 
Span. off ’ls, 448. 

New Mexico: Why and how settled, 48 n; 
wealth of, in sheep, 45; Span. methods 
in, 47, 50; Span. laws in, 54; land 
titles in, 55; Ind. uprising in (1680), 
59 n; Ind. in, become shepherds, 60; 
fears Ind. attack, 63; opposes Itur- 
bide, 167. 

New Orleans, La.: Latour in, 222, 223, 
224; he suggests that Span. agt. be 
sent to, 225; Anglo-Amer. should be 
barred from, 457. 

New Santander: Involved in northward 
frontier movement, 48 n. 

New Smyrna, Fla.: Mass celebrated at 
old Span. mission, 558. 

New Spain: Mex. composed of provinces 
of, 169; cattle industry in, inherited 
in Texas, 45; patio process discovered 
in, 58; viceroy seizes Brit. ship, 
325-26; audiencia, 364; traveling 
judges in, 365-66; inventory of treas- 
ure sent from, pub., 514; Cortés appts. 
lieuts. to gov. in, 523; unpub. does. on, 
514-25. } 

New York, N. Y.: Rus. should be asked 
to garrison, 97; Arg. exchange rises 
in, 318; ed’l comment from, 342; 
papers pub, in, 347-48. 

Nezahualpilli (father of Ixtlilxochitl) : 
His rule in Tezcuco, 67, 69. 

Nicaragua: Represented at hist. cong., 
2; cotton of, mixed with upland vari- 
ety, 53 n; min. of, honorary sponsor 
of bibliog. conf., 238; expels traders 


INDEX 


from Mosquito Coast, 487; port of, 
held by Eng., 487 n; Shaw favors, 
491 n; boundary pubs. in, 556. 
Nichols, Madaline W.: Book reviews, 93, 
213-14, 389-90, 544-46; note by, 111; 
note rdg., 401; article, 461-85. 
Niemeyer, W.: Book noticed, 563-64. 
Nieva, Tucumén: Its later names, 479. 
Niles, Hezekiah: Attitude toward Pan- 
ama cong., 345, 346. 
Nifio, Peralonso: Pearls obtained by, 


394 n. 
Nocholds, C.: Cited, 62 n. 
Norman, : Cited, 496 n. 


Northwest Company: Amer. fur-trading 
post sold to, 184; Black denounces, 184. 

Notes: Bibliog., 433-6, 560-77. 

Notes and Comment: 95-108, 220-42, 
392-402, 549-59. 

Noticias Secretas: Prologue to, 507-13; 
similarity of pub. book and MS., 509, 
509 n, 510, 510 n. 

Notter, Harley: Book reviewed, 196-97. 

Nowell, Charles E.: Bibliog. article, 
109-10; book review, 192-94. 

Noya, Lieut. Col. Eduardo: Activities, 
317. 

Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe, Tucum4n: 
Its predecessors, 479. 

Nfifiez de Prado, Juan: His exped., 
475-76; attacks Villagra, 476; settlers 
dislike, 477. 

Nueva (New) Galicia: Audiencia for, 
suggested, 364; judges in, 365; may 
appeal to Mex., 365; how visitas con- 
ducted in, 365; Lebrén de Quifiones 
starts for, 366; Morones oidor in, 
367-68; Contreras reinstated in, 367 n; 
valuable rept. on, 367. 

Nueva Vizcaya: Comanches raid as far 
as, 63. 

Nuevo Leén (Mex. prov.): Joins junta, 
171. 

_ Niiiez Taboada, 

45 n. 


: Cited, 44 n- 


Oaxaca, Mex.: Com’n granted for 
visita to. 367 n. 
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Oberacker, Karl Heinrich: Book noticed, 
249, 

Ocampo, Sebastién de: Cireumnavigates 
Cuba, 101-8; time of his voy., 104. 
Oceans and Seas: Baltic, 96, 101; Black, 
98; Caribbean, 225, 458, 488; Medi- 
terranean, 48, 340; Pacific, 57, 65, 98, 
99, 190; South, 96, 97, 99, 100. 

Octavio, Rodrigo: Writings, 
565-66. 

Officers: Arg. mil. arrested at El Palo- 
mar, 299; naval, arrested, 311. 

Officials: App. by Uriburu, 313; app. by 
Cortés, 523. 

O’Leary, Daniel F.: Cited, 354 n. 

Olid, Cristébal: Rebels against Cortés, 
523. 

Oliveira Lima, Manoel de: Cited, 152 n. 

Oliveira Martins, : Cited, 144 n. 

Oliveira Vianna, Book no- 
ticed, 575; cited, 152 n. 

Olney, Richard: Activities, 494, 502, 504; 
exchanges views with Salisbury, 495 n- 
96 n; letters by and to, cited, 487 n, 
488 n, 492, 493 n, 495 n, 497 n, 498 n, 
501 n, 502 n, 503 n, 504 n, 505-6; 
article, cited, 506 n. 

Olney Doctrine: Not backed to extent of 
Cleveland’s message, in Hisp. Amer., 
499. 

Olney Papers: Cited, 488 n, 493 n, 495 n, 
496 n, 501 n, 502 n, 503 n, 504 n. 

Ofiate, Juan de: Cited, 62. 

Onis, Luis de: Cited, 44 n-45 n, 224 n. 

Oranges: Yield, in Calif., 51 n. 

Ord4s, Diego de: His horse, 553. 

Orleans Terr.: Created, 56. 

Orozco y Jiménez, 

366 n, 367 n, 368 n. 

Ortiz, Francisco J.: Letters by and to, 
cited, 33 n. 

Ortiz de Mattienzo, 
dencia of Cortés, 516 n. 

Osgood, E. 8.: Cited, 45 n, 46 n. 

Oswald, Richard: Peace comm’r at end 
of Amer. Rev., 95; described, 95; his 
plan for attack on Span. Amer., 


noticed, 


Cited, 


: Takes resi- 


xxx 


95-101; not disturbed by Nicaragua 
exped., 96 n; confers with Franklin, 
98; his sources, 97 n; cited, 95-6, 99, 
99 n, 100. 

Otero Mufioz, Gustavo: Book noticed, 
579. 

Ouro Preto, Minas Geraes: Proclamation 
issued in, 147. 

Ouro Preto (Braz. statesman): Recep- 
tion of his program, 155-56. 

Ovando, Nicolfs (gov. of Espafiola): In- 
structions by, 101; orders circumnavi- 
gation of Cuba, 102; roy. decree sent 
to, 104. 

Overbeck, Alicia O’Reardon: Book no- 
ticed, 113. 

Oyhanarti, Horacio (Arg. min.): Home 
burned, 312. 


Pacusco, Diego: Cited, 461 n. 

Pacheco, Felix: Book noticed, 565. 

Pacheco, Fr. Luis: Negotiates with pope, 
without off’l character, 20. 

Pachuca, N. Sp.: Patio process discovered 
in, 58, 

Pacifico Otero, José: Book noticed, 562. 

Padilla, Pablo: Invested as bp. of Salta, 
35; docs. rdg. apptmt., 35 n. 

Palms: Date, introduced into Mex., 71. 

Panama: Represented at hist. cong., 2; 
min. of, honorary sponsor of bibliog. 
conf., 238; South Sea Co. desires fac- 
tors in, 323; mission to cong. of, dis- 
cussed in U. 8. papers, 343; U.S. ex- 
pected to send agts. to, 348. 

Panama Congress or Mission: U. 8. in- 
different to, 344-45; opposition of pres. 
to, 346; Adams’s message on, pub., 
347; Clay favors participation in, 351; 
new research on first, 342-63, 

Pan American Conferences: Stimulate 
research, 342, 

Pan American Congress of Amer. States: 
Motive for (1889), 486; suggested, 
491 n, 
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Pan American Institute of Geography 
and History: Proc. pub., 604-5. 

Pan American movement: Revived by 
Blaine, 499. 

Pan American Union: Proposed by Sen. 
Allen, 499; activities, 238, 260, 363, 
558-59; pubs. noticed, 435-36. 

Pan-Americanism: Northern press advo- 
cates, 342; of early growth evoked by 
Ven. controversy, 505. 

Panama: Red Cross progress in, 549. 

Pandi&é Calogeras, Joao: Activities, 
161 n; cited, 151 n. 

Papacy: Arg. and the, 15-42; U. S. has 
little diplomatic relations with, 15; ne- 
gotiates with Mex., 19; recognizes Arg. 
eccles., 20; doctrine of papal infalli- 
bility, 29-30; Arg. objects to demands 
of, 29; permanent legation to Vatican, 
desired, 35; gains power in Arg., 36. 

Paper: Made from maguey fiber, 66. 

Paraguay: Represented at hist. cong., 2. 

Parané (Arg. prov.): Apostolic del. 
asked to move to, 24; pope refuses to 
commit himself rdg., 25; diocese rec- 
ognized, 26; bp. of, granted expenses, 
39; activities, 161 n. 

Pares, Richard: Book reviewed, 535-38. 

Paris, Fr.: Latour dies in, 227; Aranda 
leaves, 447; Red Cross League in, 550. 

Parks, E. Taylor: His treatment of Pan- 
ama cong., 361-62; cited, 362 n. 

Parry, John H.: Corrections in doc. by, 
559, 

Patifio (Span. off’l): Relations with 
Keene, 322, 328, 329, 331; diplomatic 
activities, 324; his charges against 
South Sea Co., 325; demands acct. of 
Royal Caroline, 329; acts for Span. 
king, 329; Montijo influences, 332; 

death, 332; letters by and to, cited, 
330 n. 

Pattee, Richard: Activities, 238; book 
reviews, 90-92, 218, 542-44; writings, 
noticed, 605. 

Paullin, Charles Oscar: Book reviewed, 
77-8, 
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Pauncefote, Lord: Activities, 501-2; let- 
ter, cited, 498 n. 

Paz, Sefior: Cited, 176. 

Paz, Julian: Cited, 446 n. 

Pearl Coast: Pearl fishing on, 392-400. 

Pearls: Columbus trades for, 393 n. 

Pears: Planted at mission, 51 n. 

Pecos: Archaelogical remains at, 60 n. 

Pedro, Dom (son of Jo&o VI): Pro- 
claims independence of Braz., 145; 
Braz. under, 145-47; not a real liberal, 
146; dismisses cong., 146; abdicates, 
147; loses popularity, 147; his reign, 
147; characterized, 147. 

Pedro II, Dom: Father abdicates, 147; 
activities, 151 n. 

Peers, E. Allison: Book reviewed, 384-86. 

Pelessén, Lt. Col.: Leads sold. in rev’n, 
303; guards govt. house, 310. 

Pefia y Reyes, Antonio de la: Cited, 19 n. 

Penney, Clara Louisa: Book reviewed, 
547-48; book noticed, 579. 

Pensacola, Fla.: .Franklin offers to aid 
Span. to reduce, 455-56; should not be 
opened to Anglo-Amer., 457. 

Pennsylvania: Attitude of members of 
legislature to Panama cong., 347. 

Pera, Celestino L.: Resigns, 35; letter 
by, cited, 35 n. 

Peraza y Sarausa, Fermin: Activities, 
579. 

Perez Cabrera, José Manuel: Article, 
101-5; writings, noticed, 257. 

Perfume: Ind. use, 551. 

Periodicals and Newspapers: Articles in, 
262-71; censorship in B. A., 295; 
Proclamation sent to, 312-13; comment 
on Panama cong., 348-50; U. 8., praise 
Bolivar, 354; sentiment toward Pan- 
ama mission, 356-57; northern, favor 
cong., 363, Various mentioned—Agric. 
Hist., 49 n, 52 n; Air Law Rev., 262; 
Albion, 347; Albion (The) or Brit. Col. 
and For. Weekly Gazette, 347 n; 
Alexandria Gazette, 345; Amer. Daily 
Advertiser, 343, 343 n, 345 n, 348; 
Amer. Hist. Rev., 262, 285, 323 n, 
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487 n, 491 n, 498 n; Amer. Law Rev., 
56 n; Anales del Instituto de Investi- 
gaciones Estéticas, 265; Annual Bull. 
of Comparative Law Rev., 56 n; Ap- 
pleton’s Pop. Sci. Weekly, 65 n; Ar- 
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572; Archivum Historicum Societatis 
Jesu, 568; Atlantic Monthly, 505 n, 
506 n; Bol. Bibliog. de Antropologia 
Américana, 265, 579; Bol. Biblotécnico, 
579; Bol. da Sociedade de Geografia de 
Lisboa, 605; Bol. del Anuario Bibliog. 
Cubano, 579; Bol. del Instituto de 
Estudios Americanistas de Sevilla, 
446 n; Bol. del Instituto de Inves. 
Hist., 97 n; Bol. de la Acad. Panamefia 
de la Hist., 266; Bol. de la Sociedad 
‘*Suere’’ (Bolivia), 266; Boston Daily 
Advertiser, 349; Boston Repository, 
349; Brit. Blue Book, 488 n, 492 n, 
493 n; Buenos Aires Herald, 286 n, 
290, 290 n, 292 n, 308 n, 309 n, 310 n, 
313 n, 317 n, 318 n; Bull. of P. A. U., 
107, 263-64; Bull. of Univ. of Texas, 
57 n; Calif. Hist. Soc. Quar., 58 n; 
Canadian Magazine, 498 n; Canad. 
Hist. Rev., 262; Columbia Gazette, 
352-53; Cong. Rec., 486 n, 488 n, 489 n, 
490 n, 491, 494 n, 495 n, 497 n, 499 n, 
503 n; Contem. Rev., 504 n, 505 n; 
Correio Nacional, 152 n; Critica, 294- 
95; Daily Chronicle, 496 n; Daily Na- 
tional Intelligencer, 344, 349 n; Dem. 
Press, 346, 347; Dial, 505 n; Diario de 
Noticias (Braz.), 154; Diario official, 
158 n; Die Grosse Politik, 500 n; El 
Aguila Mexicano, 168; El Argos de B. 
A., 256; El Redactor de la Asamblea 
(B. A.), 105; HI Sol (Mex.), 168; 
Eng. Hist. Rev., 323 n; Events, 262; 
FederagGo, 153; Fortnightly fev., 
488 n, 489 n, 493 n; Forum, 486 n, 
489 n, 505 n; Gaceta de B. A., 17 n, 
18 n, 105; Gazette (Cologne), 502 n- 
503 n; Globe and Emerald, 348; 
Greater Brit., 488 n; Gunton’s Mag., 
491 n; Harvard Law Rev., 56 n; Har- 


ae 
ward Theol. Rev., 259; Hechos e Ideas, 
(B. A.), 266; Herald (Mex.), 499 n; 
Hisp. Amer. Hist. Rev., 1, 151 n, 221, 
235 n, 236, 237, 243, 327 n, 499 n, 509, 
550 n, 553 n, 569; Humanidades, 266- 
67, 561; Humanitarian, 490 n; Ibero- 
Amer. Archiv., 250, 575; Independent, 
496 n, 504 n, 505 n; Jornal do Com- 
mercio, 564, 566, 575-76; La Aguila, 
174; La Aguila Mexicana, 174 n, 175 n, 
176 n, 177 n; La Calle, 311; La Courier, 
222; La Critica, 293; La Epoca, 307, 
311; La Gaceta de B. A., 241; La 
Gaceta de Madrid, 19; La Literatura 
Argentina, 268; La Nacién (B. A.), 
286 n, 287 n, 294, 309 n, 313 n, 318, 
318 n; La Prensa (B. A.), 9, 9 n, 11, 
286 n, 289 n, 294, 298 n, 301 n, 307, 
317, 318 n, 319-20, 320 n; La Prensa 
(N. Y.), 578; La Razén, 294; Latin 
Amer, Books, 578; Letras, 255; Lon- 
don Morning Chronicle, 18 n; Louisi- 
ana Courier, 222 n; Louisiana Hist. 
Quar., 263; Mid Amer., 263, 605; Miss. 
Vall. Hist. Rev., 106, 351 n; Nation, 
504 n; Nat’l Gazette, 347; Nat'l 
Journ., 345; Nat’l Rev., 497 n; Naval 
Chronicle, 183 n; New York Amer., 
348; New York Herald, 487 n; New 
York Spectator, 348; New York Times, 
359 n, 488 n, 495 n, 499 n; New York 
World, 496 n; News Bull., 159 n; 
Niles’ Weekly Reg., 223 n, 345, 345 n, 
346 n, 348, 348 n; Nineteenth Century, 
488 n, 489 n, 502 n; North Amer. Rev., 
223, 223 n, 349, 486 n, 489 n, 490 n, 
491 n, 494 n, 505 n; Nueva Revista de 
B. A., 466 n, 479 n; Outlook, 496 n; 
Pacific Hist. Quar., 399 n; Pan Amer. 
Book Shelf, 578; Panhandle Plains 
Hist. Rev., 61 n; Pol. Sci. Quar., 265, 
500 n; Press (N. Y.), 495 n; Public 
Opinion, 487 n, 494 n-95 n, 499 n, 
503 n; Records of the Amer. Cath. Soc., 
265; Registro Oficial de la Repitblica 
Argentina, 17 n, 22 n, 23 n; Rejistral 
Nacional, 28 n, 31 n, 36 n, 38 n, 39 n; 
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Review of Reviews, 488 n, 490 n, 495 n, 
496 n; Revista (La Plata), 466 n; Re- 
vista Americana (B. A.), 560; Revista 
Bibliog. Cubana, 579; Revista Bimestre 
Cubana, 268-69; Revista Chilena de 
Hist. y Geogr., 259; Revista de Edu- 
cacién (Havana), 269; Revista de 
Hacienda, 579; Revista de Historia de 
Amér., 579; Revista de la Univ. Caté- 
lica del Pert, 269; Revista del Museo 
de la Univ. de la Plata, 469 n; Revista 
do Instituto Geographico e Historico 
da Bahia, 572; Instituto Historico e 
Geogr. Brasileiro, 143 n, 144 n; Re- 
vista do Instituto . . . Pernambuco, 
269-70; Revista Hispdnica Moderna, 
578; Revista Javeriana (Peru), 270-71; 
Revista Mexicana de Derecho Inter- 
nacional, 45 n; Revue de l’Ecole de 
Anthropologie de Peru, 61 n; Revue His- 
panique, 241; Revue Politique et Parle- 
mentaire, 569; St. James Gazette, 
493 n; Saturday Rev., 490 n, 496 n, 
497 n, 500 n, 504 n; Sat. Eve. Post, 
349 n; Semanario de Agricultura, 
105; Semanario Pol. Lit. (Mex.), 
165; Southwest Rev., 550 n; Spectator 
(London), 490 n, 496 n, 500 n, 505 n; 
Suplemento Bibliogrdfico, 578; Tex. 
State Hist. Quar., 179 n; The Fla. 
Hist. Quar., 262; Times (London), 
487 n, 490 n, 492 n, 494 n, 495, 495 n, 
496, 496 n, 497 n, 498 n, 499 n, 500, 
500 n, 502, 502 n, 503 n, 505 n; Tri- 
bune (Chicago), 503, 503 n; U. S. 
Gazette (Philadelphia), 347; U. S. 
Cavalry Ass’n Jl., 62 n; Universidad 
(Mex.), 271; Univ. of Puerto Rico 
Bull., 259, 606; Washington Gazette, 
343-44; Western Horseman, 550 n; 
World Affairs, 265. 

Perkins, Dexter: His treatment of Pan- 
ama cong., 359; cited, 352 n, 359, 

Pernambuco, Braz.: Confederation of 
Equator launched in, 146. 

Peru: Represented at hist. cong., 2; has 
first Cath. Hierarchy, 38; conquest by 
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Rus., possible, 96, 100; South Sea Co. 
restricted from selling overland to, 
324; Eng. complain of viceroy, 325; 
New kingdom urged for, 451; Aran- 
da’s suggestions rdg., 454; civil war 
(1546-49), 475; Aguirre sent to, 478; 
Tucuman’s place in, 478; price of 
goods from, high, 484; Juan and 
Ulloa’s prologue on secret rept. on, 
507-13; bibliogr. activities, 579. 

Peru, Upper: Span. conquistadors in, 
461; high plateau, 462. See also 
Bolivia. 

Petitions: Bankruptcy, 223. 

Pheasants: In N. Amer., 59. 

Phelps, Vernon Lovell: Book reviewed, 
526-27. 

Philadelphia, Penna.: Convention in, 
144; meeting in, 220-21; Latour in, 
223; ed’l comment from, 342; impor- 
tance lessens, 346; sentiments of press 
in, 346, 347. 

Philip II (Spain): His understanding 
of eccles. patronage, 16. 

Phillips, R. Hart: Book reviewed, 83-4. 

Pico, Francisco: Letter, cited, 28 n. 

Picture-Chronicle, Mex.: Described, 66- 
75. 

Pietro, Angel di: App. apostolic del. to 
Arg., 31. 

Pike, Zebulon: Reasons for his exped., 
226. 

Pifiedo, Federico: Asks aid for rev’n, 
304. 

Pifiero, Norberto: Book noticed, 561. 

Pinho, Wanderley: Book noticed, 568. 

Pirates: Gift to of free land in Cuba, 
suggested, 225; destruction of their 
naval bases suggested, 225. 

Piratini (Republic): Establ. in Braz., 
150. 

Pissano, Lt. Col.: Arrested, 299. 

Pistarino, Major: Calms counter rev’n, 
317. 

Pius VII (pope): Arg.’s desires from, 
18; withholds recognition of Arg., 19; 
attitude toward Arg. reforms, 19; 
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Chile open negotiations with, 20; sends 

Muzi to Chile, 20. 

Pius IX (pope): Evidence required by, 
24-5; consents to issue bulls, 25; is- 
sues bulls, 26, 28; instructs Marini 
to sever relations with Arg., 27; his 
demands on Arg., 28; results of his 
term, 29; attitude toward civil mar- 
riage, 30-31; cited, 31. 

Pius X (pope): Sarto takes as name, 
38; apptmt. by, 38; acquiesces in new 
diocese in Arg., 39; apptmt. of Andrea 
as Arg. abp. requested from, 40. 

Plants: Introduced by Span., 53. 

Playfair, Lord: Has Amer. wife, 495 n; 
cited, 492 n. 

Poey, Felipe: Cited, 103 n. 

Police (Arg.): Seek hidden arms, 291- 
92; act weakly in crisis, 295; arrest 
student, 300; join revolutionists, 306. 

Ponce, P. R.: Case decided against, 232: 
files demurrer, 233 n. 

Ponce de Leén, Luis: Takes residencia 
of Cortés, 516 n. 

Pope: Does not assent to eccles. prac- 
tices of Arg., 17; blesses Ferd. VII, 
18. 

Porsch, O.: Cited, 74 n. 

Portell Vilé, Herminio: Book reviews, 
83-4, 209-11; activities, 237, 402. 

Porto, Aurelio: Book noticed, 249-50. 

Portobelo, Colombia: Spain fears for 
fair at, 324; viceroy forbids money 
to be taken to, 325. 

Porto Rico Rept.: Cited, 230 n, 231 n, 
232 n. 

Portugal: Conspiracy of Tiradentes 
against, 144; court of, removes to 
Braz., 145; rev’n movement in, 145; 
its attempts against Braz., 145; value 
of in Span. hands, 454; pubs. by 
govt., 603. 

Portuguese: 
Estero, 480. 

Posse, Filemén: Letter by, cited, 35 n. 

Post, Chandler Rathfon: Book noticed, 

252-53. 


Trade in Santiago del 
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Post, Regis H. (gov. of P. R.): Bp. of 
P. R. makes suggestion to, 233. 

Potosi, Bolivia: Smuggled goods bo’t 
with money from, 480-81. 

Powder: Span. furnish to Capt. Black, 
184.. 

Poyauhtla (city): In picture chronicle, 
72. 

Pratt, Julius W.: Book reviewed, 197-98. 

Prescott, William H.: Cited, 55 n. 

Presents: Ind. give to horses, 550. 

Press (U. S.): How Panama mission 
discussed in, 343. See also Periodicals 
and Newspapers. 

Press § Poetry: Cited, 45 n, 46 n. 

Prices: Land, rise in, 55. 

Priestley, Herbert Ingram: Retires from 
Ed’l board, 1; book reviewed, 205-7; 
activities, 259; book review, 529-32. 

Priests: Span. king aids, 16; Tezcucan 
instructed in drawing by, 67; sent to 
Santiago, 477. 

Privateers and Privateering: Latour 
makes suggestions about, 225; Adams 
hopes for cessation of, 353. 

Proclamations: Dom Pedro I issues, 
147; Uriburu issues, 298, 312-13; 
aeroplanes drop, 299; new govt. is- 
sues, 317. ; 

Protestants: Desired as immigrants in 
Arg., 31; status of, in Arg., 32. 

Provincias Internas: Latour in, 224; he 
repts. on, 225-26, 

Puebla (Mex. state): Maize production, 
75; revolts in, 177. 

Puerto Rico. See Islands. 

Pulque: How made, 70. 

Punta del Indio, Arg. (naval base): 
Rev’n favored in, 311. 


Quai: mN, Amer., 59. 

Quaritch, Bernard: Pub. facsimile of 
picture writing, 66. 

Querétaro (Mex. prov.) : Joins federation, 
172; const’nal conv. at, 182. 

Querecho: Word derived from Span. 
vaquero, 63 n. 
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Quesada, Vicente (Arg. statesman): 
Activities, 35-6; Saenz Pefla repudiates, 
36; disappointed at pope’s choice for 
cardinal, 38-9; cited, 27 n, 29 n, 31 n, 
34 n, 35 n, 36 n, 38, 38 n, 39 n. 

Quicksilver: Used in Mariposa mine, 58; 
in Nevada, 58. 

Quilmes, Tucum4n: Ind. vill., 469 n, 473; 
described, 470 n. 
Quintana, General: 

173. 

Quintana (Span. off’l1): Activities, 337; 
Keene’s despatch referred to, 339; 
cited, 337, 337 n. 

Quinantzin: Proper name of Emperor 
Thaltecatzin, 72. 

Quifiones, José S. (chief justice of P. 
R.): His opinion rdg. Church property, 
230-31. 


Supports Iturbide, 


Rarroans: Effect of, 46; in Can- 
ada, 488. 

Ramirez, Alejandro (mil. intendant in 
Cuba): Has relations with Latour, 
224-25; letter by, cited, 221 n, 222 n, 
224 n. 

Ramirez de Velasco, Juan: Activities, 
483; characterized, 478; cited, 466 n, 
479 n, 483. 

Ramos, Arthur: Book reviewed, 542-44. 

Ramos, Arizpe, Miguel: Member of Mex. 
eong., 174; activities, 175, 177-78, 
178 n; cited, 44 n. 

Rampolla, Cardinal: Activities, 35-6; let- 
ters by and to, cited, 37 n. 

Randolph, John: Opposes Panama mis- 
sion, 346, 351, 356; attitude of Phil- 
adelphia paper toward, 347; Clay 
challenges, 351; journalists consult, 
357; cited, 351. 

Rangel, Alberto: Book noticed, 566. 

Rangel, Nicolas: Cited, 166 n, 172 n. 

Ravignami, Emilio: Vice pres. of Hisp. 
cong., 2; paper not discussed at, 12; 
unable to attend Hisp. Amer. conf., 
220. 
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Rayén, Ignacio: Drafts organic law for 
Mex., 164-65. 
Real (ryal): Value, 65 n. 


Rebellion: Santa Anna initiates, 166, 
173. 
Recinos, Adriaén (Guatemalan min.): 


Activities, 235. 

Kecopilacién de Leyes: 
372 n, 399 n, 481. 

Recuay: Ind. pottery in, 469. 

Red Cross: Progress in Hisp. Amer., 
549-50. 

Reed, H. 8.: Article, 66-75, 

Reforms: Eccles. in B. A., 19. 

Rehfeld, Paulo: Book noticed, 566. 

Reid, Whitelaw: Cited, 499 n. 

Reindorp, Reginald C.: Writings noticed, 
605-6. 

Reinhold, Frances L.: Article, 342-63. 

Renaut, F. P.: Cited, 98 n. 

Rende, Monsefior de: Balarce negotiates 
with, 33. 

Residencia: Of Cortés, important, 516 n. 

Restrepo, Félix, 8S. J.: Book noticed, 259. 

Revista Americana de B. A.: Indice 
General, reviewed, 389-90. 

Revista de Eeonomia Argentina: Indice 
General, reviewed, 389-90. 

Revolts: In Mex., 177; slave, planned in 
Span. W. I., 225. 

Revolugao Farroupilha: 
150 n. 

Revolutionists: Instructions to, 300. 

Revolutions: Amer., 65; in Braz., 144; 
in Port., 145; Farrapos, in Rio Grande 
do Sul, 150; of Ayuthla, drives Santa 
Anna into exile, 181; French, 222; 
Span. method of fighting, 225; Arg., 
285-321; technique of, 285-86; planned, 
295-97; active, expected in B. A., 296; 
cadets asked to join, 300. 

Reyes, Antonio de los: Cited, 53 n. 

Reynolds, Col. (director of mil. acad.): 
Welcomes Uriburu, 300; cadets peti- 
tion, 300-1. 

Rhodes, Cecil: His pol., 488-89. 

Richardson, Ernest Cushing: Activities, 
238. 


Cited, 364 n, 


Connotation, 
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Richardson, James D.: Cited, 352 n. 

Richonera. See Rio de Janeiro. 

Rico, Rafael. Pamphlet noticed, 259. 

Rio Branco, Baron: His views rdg. Braz. 
empire, 152 n. 

Rio de Janeiro (Janeyro; Richonera) : 
Hist. cong. in, 7; apostolic del. in, 24; 
Dom Pedro I returns to, 147; factions 
of, intervene in states, 157; Black’s 
squadron increased in, 183; capital of 
Braz., 186; Eng. ships at, 187. 

Rio Grande do Sul (Braz. prov.): Rev’n 
in, 150; repub. leader in, 153; const’n 
restricts, 160; hist. cong. in, 569. 

Rio Segundo, Arg.: Naval acad. near, 
297,31, 

Rioja (Arg. prov,): Incl. in Tucumén, 
462; desert reaches, 464; described, 
464. 

Rippy, J. Fred: Book reviews, 196-98, 
377-78, 381-82; book noticed, 433; 
activities, 220; his discussion of Pan- 
ama cong., 360-61; cited, 355 n, 360- 
61, 361 n. 

Risso Patrén, Buenaventura (bp. of 
Salta): Suspended, 33-4. 

Rivadavia, Bernardino: Eccles. reforms, 
19; how Muzi rec’d by, 20-1. 

Rivadeneyra, Fr. Juan de: Cited, 479 n. 

Riva Palacio, Vicente (ed.): Cited, 171 n, 
173, 173 n, 175 n, 178, 178 n, 179, 
179 n. ; 

Rivera, R. O.: Writings, noticed, 260. 

Rivers: Peculiarity of, in Tucuman, 
463 n. Various—Amazonas, 463; Ar- 
kansas, 224; Bermejo, 463, 473; Car- 
carafial, 463; Colorado, 224; Columbia, 
183, 184, 185, 186, 187, 189; Cumber- 
land, 457; Dulce, 463; Grijalva, 551; 
Mississippi, 61, 62, 455, 456, 457; 
Ohio, 457; Orinoco, 488; Parana, 462, 
475, 478; Pelisipi, 457; Plata, 462, 
463, 464 n, 481; Quarto, 463; Quinto, 
463; Red, 224; Sabine, 224; Saint 
Juan, 96; Salado, 463; Tercero, 463; 
Trinidad, 224; Yurari, 488, 493. 

Roads: Opened in Tucuman, 480. 
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Robbins (member of House): Pol. activ- 
ities, 356. 

Robertson, James Alexander: Activities, 
237; book review, 390-91; cited, 50 n. 

Robertson, William Spence: Invited to 
hist. cong. at B. A., 2; transl. of his 
Life of Miranda sanctioned by hist. 
cong., 8; book noticed, 111; book re- 
viewed, 194-96; activities, 220; his 
discussion of Panama cong., 361; dis- 
coveries by, 445; result of researches, 
446; thanked, 446 n; book review, 
526-27; cited, 361 n, 499 n. 

Roca, Julio (pres. of Arg.): Requests 
certain eccles. measures from pope, 31; 
dismisses apostolic del., 32-3; reopens 
negotiations with Rome, 33; decrees 
mourning for pope, 38; elected vice 
pres., 319; letters by, cited, 37 n. 

Rocea, J. C.: Book review, 219. 

Rocco, Lt. Col. (Arg. mil. officer) : Com- 
mands contingent of revolutionists, 
299; his men join cadets, 301. 

Rodriguez, Eugenio: Book transl., 564. 

Rodriguez, José Santiago (Ven. hist.) : 
Attends hist. cong., 3. 

Rodriguez Fuentes, Lorenzo: Activities, 
579. 

Rojas, Diego de: His exped., 474-75; 
Span. kill, 475. 

Roger, Pierre: Latour & Laclotte build 
house for, 222. 

Roig de Leuchsenring, Emilio: Book re- 
viewed, 209-11. 

Rome, Italy: Arian Goths independent 
of bp. of, 17; relations with Madrid, 
strained, 18; occupied by troops, 30; 
Calvo sent to, 36, 37; Arg. hierarchy 
visits, 39. 

Roosevelt, Pres. Franklin D.: Braz. atti- 
tude toward, 159. 

Roosevelt, James R.: Cited, 501 n. 

Roots: Ind. eat, 471. 

Rosales, Capt. Claudio H.: Joins rev’n 
in Arg., 299; killed, 299, 304. 

Rosas, Juan Manuel de: His rise to 
power, 21; inherits eccles. quarrel, 21; 
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overthrown, 
Braz., 151. 
Roure, Agenor de: Cited, 144 n, 145 n, 
146 n, 147 n, 149 n, 151, 153 n, 154 n. 
Rousseau, Frangois: Cited, 448 n, 452 n. 


23; menace of, unites 


Rousseau, Jean Jacques: Influences 
Aranda, 450. 

Rowan (member of House): Opposes 
Panama mission, 356. 

Rowe, Leo S8.: Activities, 235. 


Royal Hist. Soc. Transactions: Cited, 
323 n. 

Rubio, David, O. 8. A.: Activities, 237. 

Ruiz, Lt.: His part in Arg. rev’n, 305. 

Ruiz Vilaplana, Antonio: Book noticed, 
257-58. 

Russell, Lord John: Cited, 98 n. 

Russia: Can conquer Span. settlements 
and col., 96, 97, 99; has settlements 
in Amer., 98; alliance with Eng. sug- 
gested, 98, 99; Eng. bait to, 98. 

Russians: Their first settlement in N. 
Amer., 97 n. 


SAAVEDRA, Capt. Arturo A.: His part 
in Arg. insurrection, 302; cavalry 
under, revolts, 304; arrives at govt. 
house, 310. 

Sabatucci, Monsefior Antonio: Apptmt., 
37. 

Saenz Pejia, Luis (pres. of Arg.): Re- 
pudiates Quesada, 36. 

St. Denis, Louis Juchereau de: Sent into 
Texas, 63. 

Saint-Hilaire, Augustin Francois: Cited, 
148 n. 

St. Peter: Patron saint of Cortés, 553 n. 

St. Petersburg, Russia: Eng. ambassador 
at, 100. 

Salaries: South Sea Co. neglects, of Span. 
employes, 325; of Span. off’1, 325 n. 
Salazar, Gonzalo de (factor): App. lieut. 

by Cortés, 523. 

Salles Oliveira, Amando de: Book no- 
ticed, 570. 

Saldias, Adolfo: Cited, 22 n. 

Salgado, Plinio: Activities, 158 n. 
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Salisbury, Lord: Activities, 492, 492 n, 
494, 501, 502; exchange of views with 
Olney, 495 n-96 n; cited, 497 n, 498 n, 
499 n. 

Sallaverry, Juan S.: Attends hist. cong., 
3. 

Salta (Salta del Tucum4n; Arg. prov. 
and state): Incl. in Tucum4n, 462; 
creation, 462, 479; desert land, 464; 
Span. in, 466; houses in, described, 
473; bp. for, requested, 25; bp. not 
app. in, 35; Los Andes in diocese of, 
38. 

Samper Ortega, Daniel: Activities, 614. 

Sanchez, George I.: Book noticed, 576. 

S4nchez, Luis Alberto: Book noticed, 
579. 

S4nchez Sorondo, Matias G.: App. min. 
of interior, 313. 

San Clemente, Tucumin: Two towns on 
site of, 479; three towns of same name, 
479. 

Sancti Spiritus: César in, 465. 

San Diego (St. James; patron saint of 
Spain): Vision of, reported, 552-54. 
San Francisco, Calif.: Voy. of ship 
Racoon to, 183-91; Brit. ship at, 185, 

186, 188, 189. 

San Francisco de Alava, Tucumén: Its 
site, 479. 

San Juan, Arg.: Bp. for, requested, 25; 
incl. in early Tucumén, 462; founded 
by Cabrera, 478; Almagro probably 
reached, 466. 

San Juan, Puerto Rico: Property in, 
claimed by Church, 228; Church case 
in, settled, 233-35. 

San Juan Bautista (mission): Location, 
51 n. 

- San Juan de Cuyo, Arg.: Eccles. nomina- 

tion for bp. of, delayed, 22; bp. of, 

granted expenses, 39. 

- San Luis (Arg. prov. and state): Gov. 

-  yetained in, 313; incl. in early Tucu- 
man, 462. 

San Luis Obispo Mission: Olive oil in, 
superior to that of Spain, 52. 
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San Luis Potosi (Mex. prov.): Joins 
federation, 172; revolt in, 173. 

San Martin, Arg.: Mil. acad. at, 300; 
sold. march to, 303, 304. 

San Miguel, Tucum4n: Site, 479; pop., 
483. 

San Miguel de Allende (Guanajuato): 
Note rdg., 557-58. 

Santa Anna, Antonio Lépez: Formulates 
plan, 166; Echavarri plots with, 166; 
activities, 173; a perpetual dictator, 
181; driven into exile, 181; cited, 173. 

Santa Fé (Arg. prov.): New bp. for, 
requested, 24; lay and eccles. trouble 
in, 30-31; govt. authorizes new diocese 
in, 34. 

Santa Fé, N. M.: Contraband trade at, 
226. 

Santa Fe, Tucumén: 
478. 

Sante Fe Trail: Opened, 49. 

Santa Maria (valley in Tucumaén): De- 
serted, 469 n. 

Santamarina, Enrique: App. vice pres. 
of Arg., 313. 

Sant’ Anna, Nuto: Book noticed, 564-65. 

Santander, Francisco de: Insists that 
U.S. be invited to Panama cong., 354; 
letter, cited, 354 n. 

Santiago, Chile: Hist. cong. to be held 
in (1941), 7. 

Santiago, Cuba: Recall of factor from, 
requested, 330. 

Santiago, Tucuman: Desert reaches, 464; 
Ind. in, 468; houses in, 473; founded 
as first Arg. town, 477. 

Santiago del Estero, Arg.: Partly inel. 
in early Tucumdén, 462; towns on site 
of, 479; Port. trade in, 480; Ind. pop., 
483; eccles. dismissed in, 34; incl. in 
new diocese, 34; becomes pol. prov., 
39. 

Santillan, Fernando de: Cited, 482 n. 

Santo Domingo, Espaiiola: Diego Colén 
reaches, 102, 103. 

Santos, José Maria dos: Cited, 157 n. 

Santuree, P. R.: Church claims chapel 
in, 232. 


Cabrera founds, 
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Sao Paulo (Braz. state): Braz. const’n 
of 1937 restricts, 160. 

Sapper, Karl: Books noticed, 560. 

Saraiva, : His advice to Dom 
Pedro, 156. 

Sarmiento, Domingo Faustino: Pub. of 
writings sanctioned by hist. cong., 7. 

Sarto, Giuseppe: Elected pope, 38. 

Savelle, Max: Book review, 535-38. 

Scarlato, Vicente: Confidant of Irigoyen, 
289; his home burned, 311; accom- 
panies Irigoyen, 312. 

Schmieder, Oscar: Cited, 464 n. 


Schoenrich, Judge Otto: Letters by, 
cited, 230 n, 234 n. 
Scholes, France V.: Activities, 220; 


thanked, 368 n. 

Schlotterbeck, Karl T.: Book reviewed, 
386-87. 

Schools: Secular, in U. S., 15; in Texas, 
receive income from mining conces- 
sions, 56; Ecole Polytechnique, 222. 
See also Colleges and Universities. 

Scott, James Brown: Activities, 235-36; 
his discussion of Panama cong., 362; 
cited, 353 n, 354 n, 362 n. 

Seamen: Span. prevent desertion of 
Brit., 184. 

Sedella (head of Span. spy system): 
Gives letter to Latour, 224. 

Sedefio, Juan: Owner of colt, 550. 

Seeds: Span., sent to Amer., 49. 

Senrra, Fernando de (Span. naval 
off’1): Furnishes docs. to Aparici, 
508; lends him copy of rept., 509; 
letter, cited, 508, 508 n. 

Sergeant (delegate to Panama cong.): 
Clay’s instructions to, 351-52. 

Seris dela Torre, Homero: Book noticed, 
257, 

Settlers: Mex. should provide, 227. 

Severance, Henry O.: Activities, 237. 

Seville, Sp.: Sp. court removes from, 
327; archives, 514. 

Sewell, Senator: Cited, 503 n. 

Shaw, Albert: Cited, 491 n, 498 n. 

Sheep: Span. bring to Amer., 43, 45, 
60 n; no. in Nuevo Santander, 44 n; 
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many in Colorado, 46; Mex., brought 
to Tex., 49; introduction, important to 
Ind., 49; Ind. taught use of, 51 n. 

Shelburne, Earl: Activities, 98; letters 
to, cited, 99 n. 

Sherman, Charles P.: Cited, 56 n. 

Sherwood, Sidney: Cited, 489 n, 505 n. 

Shinn, Charles Howard: Cited, 47 n, 57, 
57 n. 

Ships: Carry seeds, etc., to Amer., 49; 
Span. have no good, 104; casualties to, 
183, 184, 185, 186, 187, 188; storm 
separates, 183 n; armament, 185, 186; 
in San Francisco, 186; Span. aid, 189; 
squadron to police Caribbean, 225; Sp. 
tries to seize illegal, 225; of the 
Asiento (annual ships), 322, 325, 327 n, 
331, 331 n, 334, 339; seized, 325-26; 
withdrawal of Brit. from Mediter- 
ranean, demanded, 340; withdrawal 
from Spain, 341. Nationality—Arg., 
291, 310-11, 316; Brit. (Eng.), 97 n, 
100, 183, 185, 186, 187, 188, 189, 325, 
328, 330, 331, 334, 337, 339, 340, 341, 
452, 568; Span., 49, 104, 323, 324, 325, 
326. Kind—Brigantines, 188, 189; 
earavels, 102; frigates, 100, 183, 185, 
186, 187; guarda costas, 323, 324; 
merchant, 41-2, 452; privateers, 183; 
sailing, 18; scout, 316; transports, 100; 
warships, 186, 297. Names—Belgrano, 
291; 
97 n; Garibaldi, 291; George, 330; 
Isaae Todd, 183, 183 n, 186; Lyon, 
330; Mendoza, 316; Racoon (Racum), 
183, 183 n, 185, 186, 187, 188, 189, 
190, 191; Rosario, 316; Royal Caroline, 
328, 329, 337; St. James, 328; Solebay, 
325; Wager, 568; Woolball, 325. 

Siberia: Easy to convey troops from, 
97, 99. 

Silva Legarta, Luis: Cited, 461 n. 

Silver: Method of extracting discovered 
by Span., 57-8; Ind. learn how to work, 
59, 471. 

Simonsen, Roberto: Book noticed, 573. 

Simpson, Lesley B.: Cited, 395 n. 


Dichosa, 325, 326; Discovery, 
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Sion College Conference: Favors arbitra- 
tion, 496. 

Slaves and Slavery: Growth of desire for 
abolition in Braz., 153; abolished in 
Braz., 154; revolt plan of, in Span. 
W. I., exposed, 225; fugitive sought, 
324; Ind. make poor, 328; Eng. said 
to enslave Ind., 328; south interested 
in continuing, 346; Adams desires 
abolition, 353; sen. discusses, 355; 
emancipated in MHisp. Amer., 361; 
freed, 367. 

Slave Trade: Oswald engaged in, 95; 
in Braz., 151 n. 

Sloan, Jennie A.:;: Article, 486-506. 

Smalley, (newspaper correspond- 
ent): Cited, 495 n-96 n, 498 n. 

Smith, Goldwin: Attitude toward Brit.- 
Amer. confederation, 490; cited, 490 n, 
504 n. 

Smuggling: In Nicaragua, 480-81. 
also Commerce and Trade. 

Smyth, A. H.: Cited, 98 n. 

Sobrinho Velho, J. F.: Book noticed, 579. 

Soldiers: Become cowboys, 47 n; join 
yev’n, 300 ff.; at govt. house, 310. 

Solis, Juan de (explorer): Survivors of 
his exped., 465. 

Sonnenschmid, Friedrich Traugott: Cited, 
58 n. 

Sonora, Mex.: Cotton cultivated in mis- 
sions of, 52; cotton reintroduced from, 
into Calif., 52 n. 

Sotelo Narvaez, Pedro: Cited, 468 n, 
471 n, 472 n, 473 n, 483 n. 

South Carolina: Mex. cotton grown in, 
53. 

South Sea Company: Diplomatic réle, 
322-41; semi off’l body, 322, 329; one 
cause of war, 323, 341; establ. under 
provision of inter’l treaty, 323; salary 
of Span. off’ls paid by assignments on, 
325; new Span. director requested, 325; 
ecommr’s authorized to settle affairs of, 
326; Span. demands on, 326, 327; ac- 
eused of unlawful practices, 327; activ- 
ities, 327 n, 341; disputes with Span. 
king, 328-29; Span. mem’! presented 
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to, 329; complaints by, 330; affairs of, 
removed from diplomacy, 333; appeals 
to Newcastle, 333; comes to agreement 
with Spain, 333; plan for paying debts 
of, 333 n; its debt to king of Spain, 
334; its reply to Stert’s plan, 334-35; 
Spain angry at, 336; a stumbling 
block, 336-37; does not answer Span. 
mem’l, 337; suspension threatened, 
337-38; replies to Span. declaration, 
338; letters by, cited, 333 n. 

Southern California: Patio process em- 
ployed in, 58. 

Souza e Silva, Augusto Carlos de: Book 
noticed, 564. 

Spain: Platean cong. declares independ- 
ence from, 18; ministry falls, 18; 
Texas a prov. of, 43; off’ls in Texas, 
47 n; mineral laws of, 55-9; ‘‘regalia’’ 
liberal revolt in (1820), 165; Latour 
gen. agt. for, 221, 224; his rept., cited, 
224; asked to punish Henriquez, 324; 
govt. reorganized, 332; Geraldino ex- 
pects attack on, in pailiament, 332; 
refuses to accept convention made by 
Geraldino, 336; mem’ls of, not an- 
swered by South Sea Co., 337; unwill- 
ing to make further concessions, 337; 
Keene ready to sign convention with, 
337-38; penalty for not meeting de- 
mands of, 338; king shares in profits 
of annual ship, 339; demands cessation 
of importation of Negroes, 340; Keene 
advised to leave, 341; cédulas and 
decrees, 49 n, 365, 367, 395 n; council 
of Indies, 365. Transfers animals to 
N. Amer., 43; origins from, in Texas, 
44 n; range industries derived from, 
47; language of, influences cowboys’ 
jargon, 47 n; influences Fla., 49; civ- 
ilization spread by, 50; influences U. 
S., 54-8, 65; water law of, in Calif., 
56 n; influences in, 56; refuses to le- 
galize land transfer by Ind., 57 n; 
Oswald hopes to reduce power of, 96; 
Nicaragua exped. not. injurious - to, 
96 n; demands cession of Gibraltar, 
99, 449; easy to-seize Amer. col., 99; 
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rumor of exped. would alarm, 100; 
can not easily defend Amer. col., 100. 
Relations, etc., with Eng., 98, 190, 
322 ff., 334, 338, 341, 343; U.S. atti- 
tude toward, 226; cedes P. R. to U.S., 
231. Eccles. rel.—eccles. prerogatives 
of crown, 16; crown finances churches, 
16; patronage inheres in, 17; Arg. de- 
nies eccles. oversight of nuncio from, 
17; requests authority to tax church 
properties, 18; confiscates church prop- 
erty in P. R., 228; suppresses rel. ord., 
228; assumes financial responsibility 
for Church in P. R., 228, 229; attitude 
toward Holy See, 228; said to own 
Church property in P. R., 230; con- 
cordats with Holy See, 230; seculariza- 
tion laws, 230; promises to restore 
property to Church, 230-31; Church 
must look to, for redress, 231. Urged 
to abandon col., 451; France involves, 
451; Aranda tries to protect, 452; 
Aranda fears loss to, 453, 454; Frank- 
lin’s offer to, 455-56; natural ally of 
Fr., 456; discrimination against, 458; 
attitude toward Eng., 459; war in, 
511; loyalist pubs. in, listed, 258-59; 
archives in, 514. 

Spaniards: In Texas subordinate to cattle 
barons of Coahuila, 44; methods of, 
used by Amer., 44; range system of, 
copied by Amer., 46; settle Jamaica, 
48; agricultural methods of, introduced 
into Amer., 49; discovers patio process, 
57-8; instruct Ind., 59; introduce 
domestic fowls into Amer., 59; driven 
from New Mex., 59 n; objects of, 
used in trade, 60 n; Ind. hostile to, 
63, 466-67, 477, 482; reason for col- 
onization of Texas, 63; proclaim 
Ixtlilxochitl II king of Tezcuco, 69; 
misname species of yucca, 74; one in 
northern Mex., 97; sparse along Amer. 
coast, 100; aid Black at San Francisco 
Bay, 184; settlements by, advised, 
227; demands by, on South Sea Co., 
326; negotiations with Eng., 326-27; 


demand accts. of South Sea Co., 327; 
their charges against Eng., 328; boy, 
denied freedom of worship, 330; in- 
censed at visitadores, 367; exiled wish 
Ferd. VII’s favor, 449; conception of 
Tucuman, 462; enter Tucum4n, 465; 
treatment of Ind. 467; Ind. trade 
with, 473; invade Tucuman, 474 ff.; 
desire gold, 475; plans in colonization 
of Tucum4n, 478-79; Ind. labor neces- 
sary to, 482; imitate Ind. dress, 482. 

Spanish: Words in cattle industry, 47 n. 

Spanish East Indies Co.: Formation of, 
protested, 325. 

Sparks, Jared: Barry contemporary with, 
511. 

Spell, Lota M.: Note by, 240-41. 

Springs, Salt: Reserved by govt. in La. 
Terr., 57. 

Stanley, Henry M.: Cited, 488 n. 

Stead, William T.: Activities, 496; cited, 
495, 495 n, 496 n. 

Stert, Arthur (comm’r): Complains of 
South Sea Co., 327; confers with 
Geraldino, 334; his plan for settlement 
of Span.-Eng. grievances, 334; letter 
by, cited, 327 n. 

Stevens, B. F.: Cited, 95 n. 

Stewart, Senator (from Nevada): Cited, 
489 n. 

Stock, Leo Francis: Book reviewed, 390- 
91; cited, 323 n. 

Stone, Justice Wilbur F.: Decision, cited, 
55 n. 

Storrow, J. J.: Letter by, cited, 488 n. 

Stowell, Ellery C.: Activities, 237. 

Students: Aid rev’n, 285-86; declare 
against Irigoyen, 291, 292-93; police 
wound, 293-94; revolutionary, assemble, 
300; seize police station, 300; in 
rev’ny army, 301. 

Suffrage: Recommended for Braz., 155. 

Sugarcane: Span. introduce, 52; grown 
at Tecoripa mission, 53 n; grows wild 
in Tucuman, 474. 

Sullivan, Carmel: Activities, 106; ex- 
tended note, 235-38. 
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Sustaita, Col.: Sent to Uriburu for in- 
structions, 299. 

Swanton, John R.: Writings noticed, 
261; cited, 401. 

Sweet, (att’y. gen.): Represents 
people of P. R. in suit with Church, 
229. 


Tazasco, Mex.: Cortés in, 551. 
’ Tafi (valley), Tucum4n: Bruch describes, 
469 n. 
Tajardo, Pedro: Letter, cited, 400 n. 
Talavera (Talavera de Estero; Talavera 
de Madrid), Tucumfn: Evolution of 
name, 479; method of life in, 482. 
Tamaliatzinco (city): In picture chron- 
icle, 73. 
Tamaulipas (Mex. prov.): Joins junta, 
ake 
Tampico, Mex.: 
from, 53 n. 
Taos (pueblo outpost): 
forms, 60-1. 
Tapia,-Andrés de: Preserves substance of 
early letter, 514, 515 n; cited, 555, 
555 -n. 
Tariff: Reason for, 486; affects Can- 
adian for. pol., 498. 
Tarquinio de Sousa, Octavio: Book no- 
ticed, 572. 
Tartars: Comanches resemble, 63. 
Tate, Vernon D.: Contributes docs., 183- 
Bis 


Cotton seed imported 


Horse _ trans- 


Tavares Bastos, Activities, 
161 n. 

Tavares Cavalcanti, Cited, 
147 n. 


Taxes: Church in U. S. not supported 
by, 15; Spain desires to tax, Church 
properties, 18. 

‘Techo, Rev. : Cited, 465. 

Techotl (father of Ixtlilxochitl II): 

_ Gains much terr., 69. 

Teecocomuleco: Shown in picture chron- 
icle, 72. 

Tecoripa Mission: Products grown in, 
53 n. 
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Teixidor, Felipe: Book noticed, 579. 

Tejada, Lorenzo de (oidor): Suggests 
audiencia for Nueva Galicia, 364; 
commended, 364; cited, 364. 

Telegrams: Sent by Uriburu, 301; of 
Rotary Club, cited, 320-21. 

Tello, Antonio: Cited, 365 n, 368 n. 

Temperley, H. W. V.: Cited, 323 n, 340 n, 
354 n. 

Tenochtitlan: Wall paintings in, 67. 

Teoamoxtli (book): Compiled from Tol- 
tee records, 72. 

Tepotzlan (city): In picture chronicle, 
(ae 

Tepuzque: Ind. name for cannon, 551. 

Tequanes: Ind. name for horse, 550. 

Terén, Juan, B.: Book noticed, 561. 

Texas: Extent, 44 n-45 n; why settled, 
48 n, 63; base for northward expan- 
sion, 48 n; fertile, 226; frontier with 
La., a problem, 226. No. of cattle in, 
43, 43 n; no. of Mex. livestock in, 49; 
derives cattle industry from New 
Spain, 45; rise in animal values in, 
43-4; value of taxable property in, 
44 n; production under Sp., declines, 
44 n; Mex. profits from, 45 n; Span. 
methods used in, 47; sugar planters in, 
indebted to Spain, 52; land titles de- 
rived from Spain and Mex., 55; ‘‘re- 
galia’’ in, 56; joins anti-Iturbide pro- 
test, 167; joins junta, 171; U. S. 
citizens migrate to, 226; ceded to U. 
S., 44; legislature, 45 n; adopts com- 
mon law, 57. 

Texas Folk Lore Soc.: Activities, 258. 

Texas Knights of Columbus Hist. Ass’n: 
Activities, 605. 

Tezcucans: Probable author of picture 
chronicle, 66; aid Span. in conquest, 
67; dependent on maize, 75. 

Tezeuco: Ixtlilxochitl I takes wife to, 
67; wall paintings in, 67; Span. pro- 
claim king in, 69. 

Theater: Latour and Laclotte build, 222; 
meeting held in, 292. 

Theft: By Ind., 472.” 
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Thomas, Alfred B.: Activities, 107. 

Tierra Firme: New kingdom of, sug- 
gested, 451. 

Tiradentes: Conspiracy, 144. 

Tlahuatzin (woman): In picture chron- 
icle, 72. 

Tlaltecatzin (grandfather of Ixtlilxo- 
chitl) : His proper name, 72. 

Tlamapan (city): Described, 70. 

Tlaxcala (Mex. state): Maize production, 
75. 

Tobacco: Reintroduced by Span., 53-4. 

Toltec Records: Book compiled from, 72. 

Tomaso, Dr. de: Demands Irigoyen’s 
resignation, 293. 

Tools: Span. sent to Amer., 49; Span. 
teach Ind. to use, 59. 

Toranzo, Gen.: Proposes to organize de- 
fense, 309. 

Tornel y Mendivil, José Maria: Cited, 
171, 171 n. 

Torre, Calixto S. de la: Letter to, cited, 
34 n, 

Torre Revello, José: Book reviewed, 84- 
6; cited, 96 n-7 n. 

Torrent, J. E.: Letters to and by, cited, 
30 n. 

Totlagotatzin (city): 
chronicle, 71. 

Totonac: Bibliog. of linguistic materials, 
114-26. 

Tour, Lacartiére de la. 

Tourres, Leén: 
292-93. 

Toussaint, Manuel: Attends hist. cong., 
3; pubs. noticed, 603. 

Towns: Ind. form, 471; Span. regulations 
for laying out, 481-82. 

Trelease, W.: Cited, 74 n. 

Treaties: Between papacy and Arg., re- 
quested, 31; Cérdova, 166; Paris, 229, 
230, 232; Seville, 323, 326; of Asiento, 
325, 339-40; provisions, 227 n, 326; 
arbitration betw. Gt. Brit. and U. 8. 
promoted, 501; not ratified in U. S., 
503; Clayton-Bulwer, 487, 503. 


Shown in picture 


See Latour. 
Heads student protest, 


INDEX 


Triple Alliance: Brit. attitude toward, 
500. 

Tribute: Paid in ropes, 73; perhaps 
maize not incl. in, 75; encomenderos 
collect unjustly, 367. 

Tronchon, Henri: Book noticed, 574. 

Troops: In B. A., 301. 

Trujillo Molina, Rafael L.: Message by, 
cited, 604. 

Tucma: Ancient name of Tucumén, 461. 

Tucum4n (Arg. prov.) : Name and mean- 
ing, 461, 461 n, 462-63, 463 n-64 n, 
479; extent, 461 ff.; description, 
462 ff.; pop., 467 ff., 473, 482-83; 
ruins in, 469 n; conquistadors in, 461; 
Span. in, 465-67, 474 ff., 476, 477; how 
col. formed, 462; relations of Span. 
and Ind., in, 473; Span. govs. of, 478; 
Span. plan for colonizing, 478-79; rea- 
son for Span. exploration in, 479 ff.; 
under control of Lima, 480; roads 
opened through, 480; town life impor- 
tant in, 481; repartimientos in, 483; 
vegetation, 464; good food supply in, 
474; livestock in, depleted, 483-84; ex- 
ports from, 477; changes during six- 
teenth century, 484; results of con- 
quest, 484-85. Incl. in new diocese, 
34; diocese split, 39; terr. taken from, 
39. 

Tucumanhao: Name of Ind. chief, 461. 

Tudor, William: Reviews Latour’s book, 
223. 

Tupac Amaru II: Leads native uprising, 
448. 

Tupper, Sir Charles: Defeated in Cana- 
dian elections, 498 n. 

Turkeys: Wild, in N. Amer., 59. 

Turner, Frederick Jackson: His 
ment of Panama cong., 358; 
358. 

Turpie, Senator: Cited, 490 n. 

Twitchell, R.: Cited, 54 n, 55 n. 

Tyler, Alice Felt: Cited, 486 n. 

Tyrry, Sir William (Span. subject): 
Proposes that Brit. give up annual 
ship, 325. 


treat- 


’ cited, 
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Tyrry, Pedro: App. agt. in South Sea 
Co., 332, 333; Eng. do not like his 
apptmt., 333; invitation to, to attend 
meeting discontinued, 340. 


Uceanrpt, José: His testimony, 294. 

Ullman, Hermann: Books noticed, 249. 

Ulloa, Antonio de: Officer in Span. navy, 
509; gov. of La., 509; prologue to 
Noticias Secretas, 507-13. 

United States (of North Amer.): Hisp. 
Amer. differs from, 15; continental, 
456; schools in, secular, 15; Cath. in, 
39; Span. influence in, 43-65; Texas 
ceded to, 44; inherits Span. cattle 
methods, 47; Span. wheat grown in, 
52 n; cotton introduced into, from 
Mex., 53; cattle wars in, 55; acquires 
La. terr., 56; abandons leasing of 
mineral lands, 57; adopts Span. dollar, 
65; an example to Braz., 144; Braz. 
acquainted with const’n of, 145; Braz. 
rebels not influenced by, 146; influ- 
ences Braz., 149, 153; fed. Union with 
Braz., suggested, 149; influences Braz. 
const’n, 156; Mex. govt. modeled after 
that of, 164; const’n of, exercises lit- 
tle influence on Mex., 165, 170; influ- 
ences federation in Mex., 166, 168; 
few Mex. understand fed. character of, 
168; Mex. federalists refer to as ex- 
ample, 175; const’n of Mex. modeled 
after that of U. S., 176, 177; Mex. 
contrasted with, 179; basic govt. meth- 
ods of, differ from those of Mex., 180; 
criticises Mex. unjustly, 180-81; war 
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property in P. R., ceded to, 230; P. R. 
Church property case appealed to Sup. 
Ct., 231, 232; Sup. Ct. of, decides 
against municipality of Ponce, 232; 
govt. agrees to compromise on Church 
case in P. R., 233; compromise ratified, 
234; govt. of, influenced by Ponce 
Church Case, 234; fails to attend Pan- 
ama cong., 342; must not lose S. Amer. 
market, 344, 346; needs peace, 344, 
347; indifferent to Panama mission, 
344-45; expected to send agts. to Pan- 
ama, 348; loses S. Amer. trade, 350; 
not incl. in first invitation to Panama 
cong., 353; attitude of, toward Bolivar, 
354; Canning prevents leadership by, 
359; sentiment in, for Pan American- 
ism, 363; Aranda hopes to limit, 457, 
458; Aranda fears, 451; his hopes 
dashed, 458; relation of Canada to, 
486; Canadian attitude toward, 497 ff.; 
fails to gain Canadian support, 498; 
relations with, and attitude toward Gt. 
Brit., 486-87, 490 ff., 492 n, 493, 494 n, 
504 n, 505, 505 n, 506; Brit. attitude 
toward, 443 ff.; desires control of 
canal, 487, 491; relations rdg. Ven- 
ezuela, 488, 493; pol. in Amer., 491-92, 
495 n, 496-97; suggested pol. 498 n; 
attitude of Hisp. Amer., 499 ff.; re- 
jects arbitration treaty, 503; refuses 
Eur. entanglements, 504; represented 
at hist. cong., 2; paper from, contrib- 
uted to that cong., 3; Cong., 344, 355- 
57; does. of Cong., cited, 228 n, 229, 
230, 231 n, 351 n, 488 n, 503 n; Sup. 
Ct. repts., cited, 232 n, 233 n. 


Univ. of Calif. Studies in Geogr.: Cited, 
465 n. 

Uriburu, Alberto E.: Cited, 287 n, 297 n, 
306 n, 314 n. 

Uriburu, Lieut. Gen. José F.: Plans re- 


with Mex., 181; Span. pol. toward, 
183; Latour informs against, 221; 
Latour in, 222; plans in, to stir up 
revolt in Span. W. I., 225; Latour re- 
ports on activities of, in Provincias 


Internas, 225-26; desires to help free 
_ Span. col., 226; attitude of pol. parties 
in, 226; interested in Tex., 226; Puerto 
Rico transferred to, 228, 231; asked 
to support clergy in P. R., 228; Church 


volt, 296-97; forms La Liga Republi- 
cana, 297; govt. learns plans, 297; 
issues proclamation, 298; instructions 
from, requested, 299; unable to reach 
rendezvous, 300; cadets petition, 301; 
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movements of his army, 302-3; sends 
orders to La Plata, 305; few troops 
on march with, 306; various activities, 
308; assures and releases Martinez, 
310; his orders, 311; receives Irigo- 
yen’s resignation, 312; organizes new 
govt., 312-13; visits hosp., 314; keeps 
promise, 319; Roca succeeds, 36; cited, 
306, 319. 

Uriel Garcia, José: Attends hist. cong., 3. 

Urquiza, Justo José de: His rise to power 
in Arg., 23; sends agts. to Rome, 24; 
his failure, 25. 

Urteaga, Horacio: Attends hist. cong., 3. 

Uruguay: Represented at hist. cong., 2. 


VALADES, José C.: Book reviewed, 
93-4, 529-32. a 

Valdivia, Pedro de (conquistador of 
Chile): Tucuman claimed for, 476; 
letters, cited, 467, 476-77. 

Valladolid (Mex. prov.): Joins federa- 
tion, 172. 

Valle, Rafael Heliodoro: Activities, 237, 
579; bibliog. studies by, 243-48, 424- 
25, 580-99. 

Valtén, Emilio: Activities, 238. 

Van Buren, Martin: Opposes Panama 
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